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Preface 


R. Baine Harris 


Most Western scholers ere not aware of the compiexity, richness, and 
antiquity of Ind:an Ph:losophy. It is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
continuous philesophical traditions in history, anteda‘ing the speculations 
of the early Greeks, Egyptizns, and Babylonians in its origin, and covers 
most of the whole spectrum of possibilities for philosophical speculation. 
Most of it is related to Hinduism in some way, but there are also 
significant Buddhist, Muslim, Christian, and atheistic philosophers within 
it. Some Western Scholars have some knowledge of the six major 
philosophical systems that allow a wide variety of philosophical 
interpretations of Hinduism, but are not aware of tae various schools of 
thougat within them or the wide variety of non-Hindu Indian philosophers. 

Most philosophers, including most Indian philosophers, seem to 
be content to work ma‘nly within their own given inherited philosophical 
traditions, with only minor concern for comparative philosophy. Due to 
recent advances in rapid trarsportation and communication East and West 
are now meeting and enlwining their own economic end even political 
destinies witt each other in ways not imagined a hundred years ago. 
However, this has not occurred in philosophy and religion. Eastern though: 
still remains eastem and Western thought still remains western anc the 
“twain” have not really :nel. Most people, including philosophevs, still 
remain suspicious of foreign philosophies and religions and are quite 
content to remain with their own traditional ways of thinking. Only a very 
few philosophers in the West and in the East have been concemed to make 
serious studies of the philosophical think:ng of other major cultures. 

In light of these facts, ‘he meeting of a few American, British, 
Canadian, and Japanese philosophers with a group of eminent Indian 
philosopaers in a conference held in New Delhi during the last few days of 
1992 and the first few dzys of 1993 is of some significance. It was aot 
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only @ genuine exercise in comparative philosophy for the participants, it 
was also a small step forward in aiding East and West :o miect 
philosophically. Although I had a role to play in the organizing of this 
conference, I was not able to be one of the participarits, since I was busy 
having a heart attack at the time, a rite of passage that seems to come to al! 
the men in my family when they reach a certain age. The conference was 
ably conducted by Paulos Mar Gregorios, who was then che Metropolitan 
of the Syrian Orthodox Church of Northern India end the President of the 
Indian Sectioa of the International Society tor Neoplatonic Studies and a 
past president of the Tndian Philosophical Congress end the World Council 
of Churches. He was assisted by Professor John Mayer of Brock 
University in St. Catharines, Ontario, and Professor Christos Evangeliou 
of Towsor: University. Numerous Indian organizations provided various 
forms of support, financial and otherwise and Dr. Gregorios mentions 
them in his introductory essay to this volume. Dr. Gregorios was able to 
complete most of the editing of this volume just a few wecks before his 
death, and I spoke with kim by telephone about it less than a week before 
“his death. Hoth the conference and the book are the product of his efforts 
and this book is now offered to the pubkc in his memory. 

The theme of the conference was “Neoplatonism and Indian 
Philosopay.” Its stated aim was to note elements in certain Indian 
philesophics that appear to be very similar to Neoplatonism. Another 
concern was the controversy among Neoplatonic scholars about the 
influence of Indian philosophy on Plotinus, a topic on which Dr. Gregonios 
himself had some firm opinions, as he mentions in his own extensive 
introductory essay, and one also quite ably dealt with in some of the other 
papers. I have often wondered if philosophical notions must have one 
historical source from which they are historically transraitted or may occur 
in. various places at various times as the result of a certain way of 
logicizing. Regardless of which is cause and which is efiect, elements of 
Plotinus’ monism are found in parallel ways of thinking of Indian writers 
throughout India's long history, and it is important to note these 
similarities. 

All of the participants who have communicated with me 
conceming the conference have been commendatory of the way Dr. 
Gregorios and his associates conducted the confcrence, some ever saying 
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it was the finest conference they have ever attended. All agree that another 
siralar conference sould be held either in India or in some other country 
within the rext few years. I do hope that some younger minds will come 
forth with the knowledge, energy, and enthusiasm to carry on this cause 
now that Dr. Gregorios for sure, and I, for the most part, are out of the 
picture. 


July 21, 1998 
R. Baine Harms 

Norfolk, Virginia 

Old Dominion University 





A Word of Thanks 


Paulos Mar Gregorios 
Editor 


We owe a word of thanks to many. We can acknowledge here only a few 
of those who have made tais volume possible. First to the Intemational 
Sociely for Neoplatonic Studies and its indefatigable Executive Director, 
Professor R. Baine Harris of Old Dominion University in Norfolk, 
Virginia. He initiated the presaratory work for the Second International 
Seminar on Neoplatonisrn and Indien Thought, held at Teen Mura Bhavan 
(Nehru Memorial Museum and Library), New Delhi, from December 29, 
1992 to January 3, 1993. He also did all the international work of 
organizing the Seminar, though he was prevented from personally 
attending duc to ill health. Without his untiring effort, the Seminar would 
not have taken place.' 

Equally important for the New Delhi Seminar was the support of 
the Indian Council for Pkilosophical Research, New Delhi. ‘hey gave us a 
substan‘ial grant covering morc than helf of the organizers’ cost of the 
Seminar and co-sporsorec it. We wish lo express our special gratitude to 
Professor R. Bzlasubramaniam, the Chairman and Professor Bhuvan 
Chendel, the Member-Secretary, who gave us all possible suppor: and 
encouragement. Professor Balasusremaniam chaired the Veledictory 
session and gave us a scholarly presidential address. We are especially 
indebted to Dr. Ranjan Ghosh, the Director of ICPR, who personally and 
with great skill and dedication, handled the major part of the 
organisational work. To him and to the students from Jawabarlal Nehru 
University and Delhi University who helped him in the organisational 
work we owe a deep debt of grarimde. 

Three other organisations bore the rest of she cost, and we are 
grateful so them: the Serva Dharma Nilaya, New Delhi; the All India 
Association for Christian Higher Education; and the Manavata Mancir, 
Hoshiarpur (Dr. L C. Sharma). We are grateful also to the other co- 
Sponsoring bodies, namely the Indian Philosophical Congress, the 
Tilernatioral Society for Indian Philosophy, the Akhil Bharatiya Darshan 
Parishad, the Jamia Millia Hamdard, the Nehru Memorial Museum and 
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Library, and the Indira Gandhi Net:onal Centre for the Arts. Sri Ravindra 
Kumar, himself a consummate scholar, helped us most generously with 
the “ree use of the Seminar Room and other facilities at Teen Murti 
Bhavan. 

I want to express my special thanks to Professor John R. A. Mayer 
of Brock University, who co-chaired the Seminar wita me, and ww 
Professor Christos Evangeliou of Towson University, Towson, Maryland, 
Acting General Secretary of the International Society for Neoplatonic 
Studies. 

Special thenks are duc to several Indian philosophers who gave 
valuable addresses, the <exts of which are not available, for various 
reasons, for inclusion in this volume. I want to mention especially 
Professor K. Satchidanada Murty's memorable keynote address on the 
One, Professor Richard Soradji's stimulating lecture on, “Porphyry and 
lamblichus on Animals”, and Dr. Girija Vyas' (at that time Mimster 02 
Ssate for Informetion in the Government of India} opening remarks as 
National Organismg Chairman about the wide variety of Indian thought 
Severa! of the papers read during the Seminar could also not be included 
in this volume. F 

Some of the papers have heen editec; the Editor asks pardon fo: 
any slips in editing. Most of the papers are left as presented, with some 
subsequent changes ‘nade by the authors. The Editor believes that chis 
volume, with ali its imperfections, constitutes a major contribution to the 
comparative study of Indian thought and Neopiatonism. The papers in this 
volume suggest both that the matter is important enough for further 
research, and also that there is ced to reexamine the questions we ask and 
the presuppositions with which we approach the topic. We also saw, 
during the Seminar, how Westerners, ron-westemets, and Indians can 
snarpea their own conceptuslisations oy such inter-cultaral dialogue. 


Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 
Editcr 

New Delhi 

February, 1994 
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1. The First International Coaference on Neoplatonism and Indian Thought was 
held at Brock University, St. Catharine's, Ontario, Canada in October 1976. The 
papers from tais fist conference are in R, Bains Harris, editor, Neuplatonism and 
{ndicn Thought, ISNS, Norfolk, Virginia, and SUNY Press, Albany, 1982. 





Does Geography Condition Feieopky: 

On Going Beyond the 

Occidental-Oriental Distinction 

An Introduction to the Second International Seminar 
on Neoplatonism and Indian Thought 


Paulos Mar Gregorios 


The question has been raised time and again, and supposedly discussed 
threadbare, as to whether there are any demonstrable oriental influences in 
the thougit of Plotinus. As ] suggested at the beginning of the New Delhi 
Seminar in my brief remarks from the Chair, is it not time that we kad a 
good look at the question itself? What are the assurnplions that lic behind 
the question as it is formulated? 

Let us begin by asking ourselves what we actually mean by the 
term “oriental”. To what geographicel region does it apply? Would i- 
apply, for example, to the ancient Roman Province or dioixnotg oF 
Oriens? If it does then the whole of the West Asian region of the Roman 
Empire would be meant, (the Diocesan (Atoixnoic) or Diocese means 4 
group of Roman provinces urder a Prefect or Viceroy) with the capital at 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes. In such a case the word Oriental would not 
include India im the scope of its meaning. But we know that even in 
Roman usage, the word meant everything East of the Bosporus, or 
sometimes everything outside of Europe. “Oriental” is a very European 
word. We do well to be careful in the use of this word, particularly .n view 
vo! the cultural Connotations it carries. Sometimes it is parallel to calling 
ke Germanic people “barbarians”. It is basically the same spirit, of which 
we have examples in this volume, by which some Indian scholars 
sometimes dismiss western thought too lightly, without any major effort to 
understand it, 

: Most people, when they reflect on regional philosophies, think 
primarily of three groups: Western (mainly Euro-American, Classical, 
Medieval, and Moder Critica!) philosophies; South Asian (including 
Ancient Pre-Vedic, Hindu, Jin and Buddhist) philosophies; and Far 
sastem, (Taoist, Corfucianist and Chinese Buddhist) philosophies. 
Certainly there were othe: philosophies not included in that threefold 
grouping. Even if there were not, the term “Oriental” would have to 
include the two latter groups, Le., everything that is not Occidental 
Philosophy would be Oriental’ 
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To dery any orientl influence whatscever in Plotinus is to deny 
even the influence of Egypt, where Plotinus was presumad.y born (in 
Lycopolis, either the one on the Nile Delta, or in the city of that name in 
Upper Egypt). He was brought up there as a child and he lived there for a 
good number of years of his adult life; Egypt certainly cannot Icgitimately 
be considered part of the Occicent. T think we have to be just as 
circumspect in our denials as in our effirmations, as philosophers worth 
our salt. Let us then be done wita loose statements in this matter, and state 
categorically: There is no historical or philosophical ground whatsoever 
for the affirmation that the thought of Plotinus is totally free from all 
Orientai influence. 

I presume that tae blurb on the Second Edition of Plotinus (7 
volumes) translated by Professor A. H. Armstrong in the Loeb Classical 
Library’ is not the work of Professor Armstrong himself. In any case 
someone who has more authority than the present writer should advise the 
Harvard University Press shat it will be in the interests of scholarly 
accuracy to delete from the front and back flap of all seven volumes of 
future editions or reprints the unnecessary and incorrect statement: “There 
is no reel trece of Oriental influence on his thought”. 

Let us proceed further to see what we can legitimately say in this 
matter. In order 0 do so, we will be on surer ground if we abandon the 
term Oriental altogether, for it was used by the Westerners (Europeans) (v 
denote whatever lay east of their continent; its meaning was vague and 
imprecise; since Furopeans had practically no west before the 15th 
century, it meant, for many Europeans, just what was not part of the'r 
world. It was what was east from the European perspective; the word 
oriental also came to have, perhaps only since the colonial period, a 
pejorative conno‘ation: for many Furopeans, wnat was not European was 
somehow inferior. 

Besides, even today, boch Egypt and Syria are still included by 
raany in the Middle East and would therefore Kave to be regarded as part 
of the region denoted by the word Oriental. It would be much too 
laborious and from the start unfruitful to try to disprave all Syrian (c.g. 
Nemesius) and Egyptian (Ammonius Saccas, Alexandrian culture), and 
Jewish (Philo) influence on Plotinus. In so far ag Plotinus was born a1 
brought up in Egypt, he has to be regarded as an Oriental if that term is to 
be used at all. Talking about oriental influence on Plotinus is therefore, 
strictly speaking, nonsense. 

So what we want to talk about is the influence of specifically 
Indian thought on Plotinus, not any so-called oriental influence’ on 1m. 

Now, Indian thought is a fairly wide ocean, as anyone with even a 
cursory knowledge of India’s vast and deep philosophical heritage should 
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know. Summaries of Indian philosophical thought have been attempted by 
many competent and not so competent scholars, both Incian and foreign. 
Even the best emong them admittedly do not do equal justice to the 
Carvaka, Jaina and multi-schooled Buddhist as well as several ‘lan‘ric 
schools of Indian philosophical experience, practice and reflection. fn 
view of this formidably wide scope of Indian thougat, it would not be very 
precise to speak of the influence of ‘Indian Thought’ in general on 
Plotinus. If someone has a positive affirmation to make about such 
influence, that affirmation would gain in clarity and refutability or critical 
examinahility, if'a particular aspect of Indian thought could be specifiec as 
heving influenced Plotinus. 

Perhads we should corsider the appropriateness of attaching any 
geographical labels ‘at all to varous schools of global philosophy. Every 
schoo. we know is indebted to some school outside of its geographical 
region, either by way of ideas and categor:es adapted, or in terms of a 
polemic that generates new ideas. 

If philosophy is some form of universal truth why shoud 
geography condition it? We have all to learn to shed some of our 
geographical and racial parochialisms in this regard. In our time we are 
called upon to regard all regional philosophies as the common hcritege of 
all humanity, anc to develop the notion of a global Common Humen 
Tradition, which encompasses all the major trencs in the heritage of 
humanity. All of us are called upon to focus on our commen human 
identity, and our common ‘global heritage, and to seek new human global 
philosophical perspectives duly enriched by as many regional philosophies 
as We can access, 

f Now we Lave to ask a third question as to what precisely we mean 
by ‘influence’. If for example, the present writer, who is an Indian by birth 
but trained in the West, has read two bocks on Chinese philosophy, would 
he be regarded as having been influenced by Cainese thought? If again as 
2 ae ent at Oxford, he participated in an intensive three-month seminar on 
nee eosin of Knowing” led by the [ungariar. ém:gré, 
Soe tic eel Polanyi, should he be regarded as influenced by 
ios genian thought? Influence is rather tco vague a cuncept to define or 

casure precisely. 

iieeed that no one disputes the fact attested by Porphyry that 
ome A peotowaly influenced by the teachings o7 Ammonius Saccas, 
Peart hae an me en led for eleven long years, after having sampled end 
io 4 prey in Aexandria who were recommended *o him as 
2 ela ae Ploriaus himself may have regarded Plato end 
aes ee ee saints or gurus and guides. Porphyry tells us that the 

lotinus observed were the traditional feasts of Plato and 
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Socrates. But Ammonius was his living -nentor, his preferred teacher. To 
affirm one is not to deny she other. If one has to speak about ‘influcnec’, 
we are fully justified, by the available evidence, in stating that Ammon:us 
exerted a strong influcnce on Plotinus. One may even say ihat the 
influence of Aramonius was a decisive factor in Plotinus’ reinterpretation 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 

T know that the question, “Who was Ammonius Saccas?” will 
probably elicit a yawn from sume of you. That is also a question that has 
been discussed “threadbare”. Even al the risk of a few yawns and frowns, 
lez us see where we stand at the end of the threadbare discussion. 

It has been suggested by one imaginalive speculator that the name 
Ammonius Saccas is a latinisation or hellenisation of the Sanskrit “Muni 
Sakya” or Sakyamuni, which is 2 well known “orm of appellation for the 
Lord Buddha. If that were only demonstrable, we could have regarded 
Amunonius, whatever his nationality, as a Buddhist monk, who took on for 
himself one of the many nemes by which the Master was called. This was 
actually pul forwaré dy no less a scholar than Cardina! Daniélou, in his 
lectures on ‘The Fourth Century’ at che Sorbonne fifty years ago. 
Unfortunately it is probably only about as truc as the other proposal that 
Pythagores, or in Greek Tvécydoas, was a Buddhist monk and that his 
Greek name was simply a Buddhist monastic name he chose for kimse:f, 
meanrg Putha (original Pali or Prakrit which was then Sanskritized as 
Buddha) of tae marketplace, taking agoras as genilive of Greck ayopé 
(=market). Let us leave aside these entertaining speculations, and get back 
to the question, “who was this Ammonius Saccas?” What in his teaching, 
according to Porphyry, made Plotinus say, “this is what I wes looking 
for!” (totrov eCjtovv). 

Tam unable to answer cither of these questions. What can be said 
has been said by H. R. Schwyzer and E. R. Dodds and other careful 
scholars? Ammonius lived ca 175-243 A D, while Plotinus lived 204/5- 
270, both for substantial periods in Alexandria. Ammonius was thus thirty 
years senior to Plotinus, who began his study of philosophy in Alexandria 
in 232, when he was twenty-seven. 

Accordirg to Longinus, cited by Porphyry, Ammonius was the 
greatest linguistic and literary scholar (ptAoAoywitatos) of his time, and no 
one kad come anywhere near him in learning. Longinus himself, according 
to Porphyry “the most discerning critic of our time” (xprixditorog) Was a 
fellow student with Plotinus of Ammonius, and calls Ammonius both 
Platonikos ({TAatwvixdg) and Peripatetikos (Meprnamnxds)® But 
Ammonius w-ote nothing, and told his disciples not to put in writing 

anything he said. 
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For eleven years Plocinus studied with Ammonius. We still need a 
proper exegesis of that key sentence of Porphyry’s: 


Kai oun Exeivns TG MMEpag ouvexdig T4 “AuLavio mapapévovta 
tooaimny BEtv ev piiocooig Kii}sacGat, tog Kal tg rope tots [lepoas 
éemmPevopevng neipav AaBciv oncdoor Kai tig moo” " [voi 
xatopSoucyys. Rote . 


= from that day continually staying with Armunonius, (Ploti:us) 

acquired such a mastery of philosophy, that he became eager to gain 
ee te “ aH = 

knowledge of the teachir:y prevailing among che Persians, as also among 

the Indians.” i 


Now, putting all that together this is what I get. Ammoninus was 
both a great scholar and a great philosopher, wel! seed in Plato oe 
Aristotle, as well as in the whole Greek tradition. Plotinus thought so 
highly of his teaching, im comparison with that of others availad‘e in 
Alexandria at that time, tha: he not only said the very first day: “This is 
_what I was looking for”, but also continued with Ammonius for cleven 
a years. I any single L:ving teacher influenced Plotinus morc than 
e ers, it was Ammonius. Ammonius, being an all round scholar, initiated 
Ear ag ne penetra nuances of the teachings of Parmenides, 
e , Plato, Aristo he Stoic dl 2 latter avhi E 
ee ess ofp e Asset Stoics, so that the laiter avhieved a 
: _5o far [ hope everyone agrees. Whether Ammonius was zlso well 
ee aH Ber sian and Indian thought Porphyry does not clearly say. What 
a aa . that the Tastery of philosophy which Amrnonius imperted 
ae . a ae that it kindled in the latter a great zeal to get better 
nae i a ersian and Indian thought. That zeal impelled the nearly 
ied ee to join Gordian’s military expedition to Persia, not 
Loe reer in Romans conquering Persia or India, but 
and hen é ef ad told him that he must find out more about Persian 
aKa ought. Obviously Gordian’s expedition was a failure, and 
S ae He flee for his life and came and settled down in Rome. 
oes - na oo say ‘hat, after that initial failure, Plotinus gave up 
yee ie Sons about Persian and Indian thought? There 
eon ~ nee y by the first century, Brahmins and Budchists in 
le eRe he ever try to contact them? Was literature “rom India and 
ae x ee Alexandrian Museion? By the time we come to the 
eee teilapes hists have established themselves in Alexandria, with a 
lotinas P. of teaching of their own. Do you have reason to think that 
gave up the effort lv know something of Persian end Indian 
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thuught aftcr the Gordian expedition failed? Or did he continue to pursue 
thal interest in Rome, where all roacs met, including tae ones from 
Alexandria, Persia and India? I leave these questions with you, and do not 
want to draw any specific conclusions et this po:nt, except to point out 
that: 
1. Ammonius Saccas taught philosophy in such a wey to his 
student Plotinus that the latter felt it necessary to go and acquire 
some competence in Persian and Indian thought, 
2. If the above is true, then Ammorius Saacas had some 
knowledge of Persian and Indian philosophy, which he most 
likely imparted to Plotinus as his student. 


Let us now raise a fourth point. When Armstrong, or anyone else for that 
matter, says for example that “There is no trace of Oriental imfluence on 
his (i.c., Plotinus’) thought” his/her argument rust be that, if all elements 
in the Enneads can de explained as originating within the Hellenistic 
tradizion, then there is no need to hypothesize “Oriental influence”. But are 
such schuiars, including Armstrong, assuming that the Hellenistic tradition 
itself is uncontaminated by anything coming from East 07 the Bosporus? A 
cursory examination would reveal that the Hellenic culture and religion 
were ‘Oriental’, in the sense of just as much Asian-African as Europeaa, 


through and through. 
Hellenistic Religion 


By He‘lenism is meant that form of Greek culture which was shaped in 
and spread from the Eastern Mediterranean from the time of Alexander 
(the first Western empire-builder ca 330 BCE) for about four centuries. 
When the Romans took over the Empire in the ‘ist centry BCE, 
Hellcnismn went into a down-swing, till it wes resurrected and reinstated as 
Byzantine cullure in the middle of the fifth century. When Plotinus lived 
aad wrote, Hellenism was cxpressed mostly in the many attempts to 
revive, reintegrate and revise the ancient Greek religion and thought of 
Parmenides and Heracleilus, Pythagoras and tae other Pre-Socratics, 5 
well as Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and others. 

Soon after Alexander, Alexandria, the Capital of Egypt, in Africa 
replaced Athens of Europe as the cultural capital of Hellenism. In that 
process Alexandrian Hellenism had absorbed many Asien-Afncan (Syrian, 
Babylonian and Egyptian as well as others) elements; it taus became more 
cosmopolitan in its outlook and could no longer be regarded as strictly 


European. 
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Neither was Alexandrian Hellenism a secular philosophy. It was 
fully a religious system in which many philosophies flourished side by 
side. When Ptolemy I founded the city of Alexandria, its core was the 
Mowceiov, a community of learned and gifted men, headed by a Priest of 
the Muses. Tae community had its own ceremonies and ‘rituals, and 
offering of sacrifices. The theurgical tradition soon became part of 
Hellenic culture and philosophy. 

Hellenism was thus not just rational philosophy. Fundamental to it 
was the religious perspective, integral ta all genuine philosophical 
reflection leacing to experiential knowledge of Transcendent Reality. 
Plotinus was no exception. Lhis religious perspective in Classical as well 
as in Hellenistic Greek culture expressed itself in three major areas, which 
one can discern in Socrates and Plato as well as in the Neoplatonist school 
as a whole: : 


1: the cult of the gods and daimons in temples and shrines 
dedicateé to them; 


2. the Gnostic and Mystery religions with their spevial 
revelations, initiatory rites and secret doctrines, and 


3. the widespread magico-religious, or Tantric practices of 
invoking end propitiating the daemons or the Spirits to perform 
special tasks. 


ag <ipetrey enemies of the ltuee religious aspects of [ellenism were 
ae jand the Christians whose indluence was growing and threatcning 
vey existence of Hellenistic religion and culture. 

Be ae ap often overlooked is that all the three religious elements 
oe. = a heavy : oriental’ aspect to “hem. The Hellenistic culture 
Sot aE y orrowirg liberally from Egypt, Syria, Persia and India, but 
ae aed muca from China. It was always a two-way process. As 
aie ad sec a Eastwarc, the rich culture of the East 
EGR One con se ees ai Pa ae new ways of doing things, to 
fest oe = Alexander of Maceconia learn empire building in the 
ea e Greeks had no such concepts. The Persian wers not only 
aii, rata world of exper.cnec ard possibility to the Greeks; it 
ere S raeeammce to politica. and cultural domination by 
eae oF id not speak their language or bchave as was thought 

in their culture. Scholars have becn slow in recognizing the 
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enormous role played by the Persian invasions in stimulating Greek 
culture to great heights of glory and creativity in art, music, literature, 
poetry, philosophy, politics, rhetoric, historiography, mathematics, 
geometry end astronomy in the period immediately following the Persian 
Wars, I have no reason to thin otherwise than that post-Enlightenment 
European scholars generally exhibit a great unwillingness to acknowledge 
Europe’s debts to Asia. They forget what ‘s acknowledged by leamed 
Greeks, that the Greek civilisation owes much to Babylon, Syria and 
Egypt. 
I: was the same pattern in India in the wake of the Maceconian’s 
rape of the Indus valley. Tae Greeks learned much from the Indians, 
mainly in philosophy ard metaphysics, Indiens begar. to be influenced 
more by Greek art, sculpture and drama than by Greek philosophy as such, 
which the Indian philosophers acquired some knowledge of, but found 
litle reason to admire profoundly. 
Early Greek religion had sages and seers, but no organized 
tierarchical structure. It had its oracles and soothsayers. bul nothing like 
the Prophet or the Messiah as in the semitic religions. Hellenism 
developed various rituals and sacrifices; Neoplatonism developed its own 
theurgy, but most Neoplatonists simply went along w:ta one or other of 
prevailing cults: the Eleusinian mysterics, the Dionysian Cult, and the 
moze rational Orpaic Cult. Plotinus, probably supported the Orphic cult. 
Plotinus was a vegetzrian. Vegetarianism was part of the Orphic 
tradition. He went into a seance in the Iseum or Temple of Isis, and a goc 
appeared :o him and held converse with him. Unlike us Moderns, Plotinus 
shared the belief of his fellow Hellenists in the existence of a world of 


gods. 





The points to be cmphesized here are two: 
1. Insofar as Plotinus is a Hellemist, he 1s under heavy Oriental 
influence. This applies to his teacher Ammonius Sacvas also. This 
is particularly evident in Numenius the Neo-Pythagorean of 
Apamea (2nd century), with whom Plotinus shared many ideas. It 
is even more evident in the thought and. practice of Plotinus’ 
successors in the Neoplatonic tradition. 


2. The attempt to make Plotinus totally independent of Orientel 
influences seems more of an Occidental prejudice than a scholarly 
proposition hased on the evidence. The Wesi cannot lay any such 
monopoly claims to Plotinus. IIe belongs to the heritage of the 


whole of hurnanity, and he is rejected mainly by dualist Christiens 





be di 
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and by devotees of the Huropear. Enlightenment's persistent 
superstition, the exclusive reliance on Critical Philosophy. 
Plotinus never belorged to the isolated Occident which in fact 
never existed. European culture developed historically by heavy 
borrowing from Babylon, India, Syria and Egypt, perhaps also 
from iran and Palestine, and Plotinus drank deeply ftom that 
composite, creative, cosmopolitan culture of the Mediterranear. 
which today belongs to the world’s com:non herilage. 7 


Tt isin this context that many of the participants felt that it was a 
wasle of time to discuss the question about “Oriental” influence on 
Plotinus. We found it much more useful to examine the affinities and 
differences between mainstrearn Indian thought and Plotinus. 


L. Plotinus and Indi eS i A 
Wettics nd Indian Thought - Some Primary Divergences and 


1. The Soul: We became aware taat the primary area in which to 
explore the cuestion of Affinity/Divergence between the Plotinian 
category structure and that of Indian thought in general was the 
conceptualisation of the wuyn' or the Soul rather than that of the One 
which. after al! :s strictly nonconceptualisable in both traditions. 
es Reece Flotan Soul (won) is basically Aristotelian-Platonist, and 
- k sily St into the categories in which Indian thought conceived 
ir parallel expression jivaina. The First Ennead, in Porphyry’s 
ee tens rk with a discussion of the Soul. It is basically Form or 
Bene e s form to body but does not receive anything from the body. 
Sul = st fe, non composite substance, as is also the jivatma in India. 
tan ed ce no: exist independently. To be Soul is to exhibit 
Ea 2 Gi wun is identical with t0 woz eivat. The soul cannot thus 
ees 2 terms of its composite qualities, since it is simple. The 
RPoigh the Rs coming fort: or origin of the yuy7 is from the One, 
<_e Peau ae into the world of multiplicity, located in the 
cla eam x ry the World-soul. This World-soul or Soul of Ail is 
Bed Go, by the Nous, as is the human soul, but the latter :s not 
Emonpoon HY e! World-soul. Tt must make the retum journey, the 
Peieas ha ia seins Nowe and through the nous to the One (to év). 
coming forth of ae argues here that the Samkhya doctrine of the 
Peete op plicity from the non-conscious Pradhana, and of 
Bee Purusa frorn the One is a process of Hmanation, This can 
a Nothing like this srocession-recession of everything from *h 
back to the One, ‘s conceived in the Indi eavtat ak 
ian tracition as far as 1 
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kaw. Pralaya-Vilaya or expansion-contractian, yes, but not exactly 
proodos-epitrophe, or emanation-retum or procession-recession. 

Tke soul of Plotinus is sui generis. It is both indivisible and 
divisible, or nepiocic duépiotos, unlike anytaing else. Indian thought 
offers no explicit parallel to this conception of the soul or Jivatma being 
sui generis: or divisihle-indivisible; perhaps some aspects of Samkhya 
imply it. 
Nor would it be easy to find something like the Soul as one of the 
Three Principles of Pictinus in the Indian Tradition. For the Indian 
tradition the Javatma cannot be a distinct hypostasis at all. For Plotinus, :t 
is just threc, no less, no more: the One, the voig and the yugii. In Ennead 
IL9 Against The Gnostics, Plotinus attacks che Gnostic multiplicity of 
principles, and insists that the princ:ples have to be three, no more Lo less. 
One does not find such a three-fold or quasi-trinitarian Principle One, vots 
and yoy? in the Indian tradition; of course there are many three-in-ones in 

the Indian tradition, but rot anything like One-Intellect-Soul. 

There are, however, affinities between the Plotimian woyr anc the 
Indian concept of the javatma. The yuyn does not sutter; pathé or 

_ suffering belongs strictly to the body. Here Plotinus is more Aristotelian 
than Platonist, yet somewhat original. He makes the distinction. between 
the higher and lower souls. But how can he make that kind of distinction 
within the yuy7? which is simple’ In order to make the distinction, Plotinus 
corceives, to this end, a new entity called “the living being” or 16 G@ov. It 
is this entity that is composite, constituted of soul and body. The first 
Ennead is about this composite entity, the lving being, rather (han about 
the soul as such. 

When we come to the later Neoplatonists, we see a slightly more 
complex pattern of this soul descended into the world of matter, which 1s 
no longer the simple yuy7, but a composite entity of which the yoyi) 1s 
one part. ‘Lhe soul as it descends fron the hypercosmic realm acquires ils 
own vehicle, the dynua. According to Iamblichus, the dynua is created by 
the Sqpoupyds, But the dynua is not the physical body; it has 2 divine 
origin; it is not something to be cast away. In fact, in lamblichus at least, 
the &znuc is indestructible and therefore eternal. 

This certainly is not the place for an extenced discussion of the 
concept of dznua; but we note that what theurgy does in Iamblichus 1s to 
purify the oynua of the soul, permitting its union wilh a particular god 
allocated to it. Ther. the light of the god shines upon the soul in its dyn“zo” 
and begins the process of tne soul’s elevation to the gods. "Oznua has 2 
parallel in the Indian corcest of sukshma sarira or ethereal body. In both 
cultures ‘out of body <ravel’ occurs through the dyna or sukshmasarira. 
This non-material body is the vehicle of the soul also for experience in the 
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material world. A comparative study of dynua and sukshmasarira is likely 
to show great affinities as well as some differences. 

But Plotinus’ discussion of the soul in Ennead IV: 2 (Armstrong's 
1V: 1) is one of the most sophisticated such discussions in literature. The 
Soul is not a 2ody, not a harmony 0: non-corporeal natures, not an 
cntelechy as Arsiotle thought ii to be; it belongs definitely to the 
intelligible world, which in the Platonic tradition, is the home of abiding 
Reality; it shares in the Divine (cfg vontiig otoews, Kai tig Oziag 
Moipas, Armstrong IV:1:5-6). There is no attempt to say that the yon is 
identical with the One as :n the Indian tradition. Plotinus civides Reality 
into two classes: ore group, “he sensible world, is composed of the 
aigdnta uspicta Kat oxedaoré, or the sensibles, the divisibles, and the 
perishzbles. The soul does not belong to this class. But neither does it 
belong to the other class the ovdoyit ueptouov dexousvn, duspns te Kai 
dugpiowoo, or in no way divisible even conceptually, partless and 
unpartible, unextended (ddidiorartoc), without spatial location in any-hing 
else, The Sou! :s not in that class cither. 

The Plotinian Soul does not belong to the class of sensidles, or 
to the class of purely intelligibles, but belongs to a third class uf its own 
the divisible-indivisible-at-once nature, (} 5&€ Oyod wEpioth Te Kat 
SHEDLETOS GIGI, fv 8h woxay civar popéy). This is of course an aspect 
of the Platonic tradition, where according to Timaeus 35 Al-14, the 
Artificer of the Universe “mixed a third form from both, from the 
oe which is always in the same state, and that which becomes 
eae mn the sphere of bodies”. The Plotinian soul is an intermediary, 
-_ a eing, between the intelligible world and the sensible world. 
ee 1 ae Plotinus is not speaking of the individual human soul as 
Bai ae ‘gid single unique entity called the Soul, in which the All- 
a rea uman Soul participate. A parallel conceptior. to this 

ee ly be located anywhere in the Indian tradition, as far as I 
aes rine Whether it be the human body or other bodies in the 
Se on ‘vies . ri being Just as the Soul, 50 to speak, goes out oF itself to 
Bnet ae according to Plotinus. Without the All-Soul, the 
Body 5 lect Llyvoraeacbenie Existence is what the Soul gives to the 

y , 1s’ conception of the soul is partly original, but its 


Toots are strictly i i 
heen Fie the Platonic tradition, and it seems to have no varallel 
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U. General Discussiun 


In the course of the discussion in the seminar, some other interesting 
points came up. Here we can only pick up a few highlights of what was 
indeed a very rich discussion. 


1. From the beginning of our discussion it became obvious that it 
was difficult to define the scope and limils of whet is called Indian 
thought. We have to inciude Vedic, pre-Vedic, and Avecic 
thought, the thought of Brehmanas and Sramanas, the Jain 
tradition which cleims to be both avedic and pre-Vedic, the 
Buddhist tradition which is certainly Avedic, the great Bhakti 
tradition in its many different forms, Islamic, Sufi and Sikh 
thought, recent westem liberal and western Merxist thought, as 
well as Christian anc Zoroastrian thought, all of whica flourished 
on Indian soil and have not only made tich contributions to Indian 
culture and thought, but also form an integral part of every 
Indian’s heritage. We are certainly unable to do justice to the vast 
ocean of Indian thought as it has developed through millennia. 
When we try to compare Plotinus or other Neoplatonists Gas 
Indian thought, it would therefore de wiser to indicate the 
particular school of Ind:an thought one has in mind, rather than 
Indian thought in general. 


2. The question came up also about Neoplatonism being bor 
religion and philosophy. In fact classical thought in India as well 
as in the Mediterranean region, made no distinct:on between 
religion and philosophy. Nor did it make religion a compartment 
of life, as the civilisation of che European Enlightenment often 
does. In fact the Critical Philosophy of the European 
Enlightenment writes off any philosophy with the taint of Were. 
as not philosophy at all, since itis dependent on revelation an! a 
exclusively on human reason. For us Fasteners, and I pass é 
many thinking people elsewhere, this appears to be a pers:siel 


and pernicious Westen prejudice or superstition, without either 
scientific or philosophical basis. ; tf 

We aa therefore boldly reject this supersution and 
into account the whole religious-philosophical matrix 0! 


astern Mediterranean (north, east and south, hut not west, of the 


gea), when examining the thought of Plotinus and bar 
Neoplatonists. The thought-world of Parmerides and iigiaaine 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, of the Skeptics an 
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the Stoics, che Epicureans end to a certain extent the Cynics, was 
always religious and philosophical at the same time. So was that 
of Plotinus; any non-religious interpretation of Plotinus would be 
off the mark. 


3. The Asian-Afficen (not lo use the expression Oriental) thought- 
world of Alexandria in the third century wes one which had fully 
assimilated the Greek tradition, but was in the process of 
reformulating it in many different schools, e.g. in Christian 
(Clement and Origen), Gnostic {the Nag Hammadi documents), 
neo-Pythagorean (the Therzpeutes), Middle Platonist-Ar'stotelian 
(Ammonius Saccas, Numentus), and Stoic-materialist ‘rameworks 
and categories. Plotinus was not only aware of these schools, but 
often wrote to questior. and correct some 07 che views expressed in 
these schools. But nore of the thinkers of this age made the 
distinction that some moderns maxe 3etween Oriental and 
Occidental. Neitker wes any of the schools exclusively Oriental or 
Occidental. The same applies to Plotinus, Plotinus heavily 
influenced many later systems of perceiving reality, especially 
Jewish, Muslim and Christian medieval and post-medieval 
philosophy. All these three traditions are Asian or “Oriental” in 
origin. 


4. Plotinus specially targeted three contending forces in 
Alexandrie and the Roman Empire: Stoic Materialism, Gnostic 
speculation, and Christian soteriology. There was already much 
tension in the culture among three approaches to salvation: 
Theoria, Gewpia and ré nvorjp.cr. Plotinus definitely emphasized 
Geoupyia or a vision attained by training the mind. Qewpic on the 
other hand emphasized acts of worshippmg God or a god, rathez 
than ‘mental-intellectual contemplation, through which xa0apotg 
(spiritual purification), £4Zcuyi¢ (inner illumination) and évaorg 
(becoming one with the Divine) were to be achieved. Many who 
could not scale the ascents of mental discipline, preferred this way 
of @empia in later as well as even in classical Neoplatonist 
practice. (lamblichus, Proclus, and so on.) 

Plotinus did not wholly approve the growing practice of 
theurgy in his tradition. For a true Neopla‘onist to practice theurgy 
‘s similar to a pure Advaita Vedantin practising a Bhakti cult n 
India. it is often done, but is very difficult to justify 
philosophically. As far as the neoplatonist use of theurgy is 
concerned, Plotinus seems to be an exception in the Neoplatonic 
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tradition ag a whole, which was heavily theurgic through and 
through. Plotinus emphasized Oewpta or mental contemplation, 
while the Alexandrian tradition as a whole tended to put more 
faith in Gcoupyia and toi yvoripia;, even the Gnostics, who 
seemed to put more emphasis on a secret yv@oig and thus to be 
more intellectually oriented, practised some form of theurgy or 


ritual. 


5. I: is specifically in relation to Geoupyia that there seerns to bea 
major gap between Plotinus and his successors, most of whom 
were Asians who put more emphasis on acts of worship than on 
mental or intellectual exercises. Both Porphyry and Iamblichus 
made Osoupyia central. Plotinus probably practiced some form of 
écoupyia but refused to give it central emphasis, looking upon 
decupyia with a measure of disdain, as good only for the mentally 
incompctent. 

Professor Berchman’s paper on. “Rationality end Ritual in 
Jamblickus and Proclvs”, along with his bibliography, is very 
significant in this conncction. Ritual has its own rationality. 
different from scientific rationality. Theurgy establishes contact 
with reality a: a level difterent from thet of scientific rationality, 
effects 2 different entry inlo the intelligible world and achieves 
commurion with the divine; this is more obvious in his successors 
than in Plotinus himself. 


6. Since Professor Berckman could not attend the seminar, his 
paper was not discussed in detail. But when we speak of affinities 
between Neoplatonism ard Indian thought, this aspect of Theurgy 
and its relation to the Tantric and the Vedic-Sacrificial or 
Purvarnimamsa traditions in India should not be overlooked. What 
the west pejoratively calls ‘magic’, as Professor Berchman clearly 
shows, is a highly rational way of operating upon reality, In India 
both the Tantric tadition and tae Purvamimamsa tradition are 
basically theurgic in nature, This means that in looking for 
a‘finities between Neoplatonism and Indien Thought, Theurgy- 
Tantrism should receive a fuller treatment than it hitherto has. 
While it may have been "rue that al one time western scholarship 
was rather allergic to any notion of Theourgia (e.g. E. R. Dodds, 
1947 and H. Lewy, 1946) things seem to be changing.© More 
recently Professor H. J. Blumenthal of Liverpool has made @ 
significant philological contribution to the discussion ia his “From 
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KU-RU-SO-WO-KO to Theourgos: Word to Ritual”, in the 
Liverpool Classical Monthly.” 


7. We sought to compare Plotinus’ One (7d év) with the Indian 
concept of skamadvitiyam. In both traditions, the limits of the 
conceptual are recognized. The conceptual cannot by any means 
lead us to the One of Plotinus, or to the ekam of the Hindus. In this 
most Indian traditions would agree with Plotinus that the 
conceptual cannot attain to the Transcendent Divine, and that the 
One has to be known in a way other than the conceptual. In 
Sankara Vedanlz, we call it paravidya or the knowledge that 
transcer.ds. Modem critical philosophy has no such category, and 
this seems to be its basic weakness. 


8. Both traditions recognize the key epistemological role of self- 
purification in attaining to the knowledge of the Divine. While the 
Plotinian tradition refers to this need of xaaparc, the Indian 
tradition goes to great lengths in working out and prescribing the 
physical ‘and meatal exercises which make one capable of 
receiving the grace of divine illumination and unity. Not only in 
the Yoga System of Patanjali, but also in the Bhagavadgita, these 
systems of nidhidhyasa ave described at length. It wou.d be a 
useful study to compare the pur-ficatory disciplines in various 
Indian schools with the Greek disciplines of self-purification. We 
can also asx the question whether the European Enlightenment 
tradition of Critical Rationality also has its own nidhidhyasa or 
KdGaome¢, in terms of training the mind for critical ational 
thinking. 


9. It was suggested thet the comparative roles of pag and bhakti 
in the ascent of tae soul to the divine would be worth careful 
study. Equally important would bc a comparative study of the role 
of worsh:p, or Indian aradhana and Greek Seoupyia (related to 
ne concepts of evoéBera and etcefris) in self-purification. 

ian Tantrism also bears striking resemblances to Neoplatonic 
Geoupyia. These need careful further study. 


10, Both traditions acknowledge that the One is beyond all 
pe ates If the Good (16 Gya@dv), the True (td GAn@evdv) and 
the beautiful (cd x@Adv) are not predicates of che One, what are 
ee According to Plocinus, the Good is only another name for 

¢ One, but in ro way a predicate.’ If Brahman is Sat-chid- 
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anonda, how are sad. chid and ananda or Truth, Consciousness 
and Bliss related :o the predicateless and partless Brahman’? ‘Lhe 
Indiar. answer would be the same as the Plotinian, namely that 
these are not predicates, but merely differen: conceptual 
formulations of the same reality. 


il. We came to the conclusion that there were substantial 
divergences between the Indian tradition and the Neoplatonic 
tradition in the question of what constitutes True or 
Transcendental knowledge. In India paravidya or ‘lranscendental 
knowledge demands overcoming the distinction among knower, 
known and knowledge, or jnata, jneya, and jnana. In the western 
tradition however the distinction between. subject and object 
seems to be regarded as essential for al. knowledge. Is this true? 
What then would be the western understand:ng of the logic of the 
infinize wherein all distinctions ought to vanish and all things 
ought to merge into each other as a single entily? 


12. Our discussion on the relation between the One and the vovc- 
yu?) needs to be pursued further. The notion of Emanation, if 
taken literally, would locate the Oxe in time and space, which 
would make it finite. Emanation (7odoSoc) can at best 5e taken 
only metaphorically, to denote the relation between the One anc 
the vodc-yug7. Obviously the One is not located in one point in 
space. It is both infinite, omnipresent and invisible. Would the 
procession or mpdadog of tae xdopog vontos or the vods be 
comparable to the Indian Samkhya concept of the vyakta or 
manifest universe as coming forth from the unmanifest (avyaxta)? 
Neither the concept of mpdodoc nor that of émowpoo? or retum, 
secm compatible with the Indian tradition as a whole. In the 
Sankhya, the relation between the manifest and the Unmanifest is 
not spelt out so clearly, What is recognized in both traditions 18 
that the Manifest world of our daily experience has come fo! 
from en Unmanifest Reality, upon whick it is contingent. But the 
Plotinian concept uv emanation finds no precise parallel in Indian 
thought. In Plotinus himself the concept of emanation is not 
philosophically clear, for emanation is undoubtedly a spatial 
concept, waich cannot be applied to the One who transc' 
space. The anzlogies which Plotinus gives, like a lignt-source 
emanat:ng light or a fragrant substance emanating fragrance, 
imply a source in space trom which the emanation spreads around 
to tae contiguous space. In the case of the One, the source is not 11 
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space; the concept of emanation does not help the understanding 
in relation to the One and the Muny. 


13. We hed an extended discussion on the relation of any 
proposition to truth. Certainly propositions are not the only form 
in which humar. beings linguistically express themselves. There is 
always literature and poetry, and many other ways of talking. We 
agrced that propositions do not grasp the truth fully; this is so in 
Plotinus and in Indian thought. We saw how ‘anguage can be used 
metaphorically as well as poetically, to supplement and clarify 
propositional expressions of truth. But do metaphors and poctry 
get anywhere closer to reality than proposicions? Perhaps 
metaphors end propositions have their significance in their power 
to evoke inner experience in a way propositions seldom can. The 
pesception of ultimate reality however always eludes the linguistic 
medium in every form. This applies also to concepts like 
emanation, when used as a description of the relation between the 
three principles of One, vots and yvy7. Emanation 1s a metaphor; 
it can illuminate us only analogically or metaphorically, not 
prepositionally. 


14. Finally, both in Neoplatonism and in Indian thought, the 
metaphysics is not fanctionaliy as impor-ant as the praxis of a 
discipline or nidhidhyasa which leads to enlightenment. The 
metaphysics both prepares for and conditions the experience; 
metaphysics arises out of experience as an attem i to 
conceptualise it. We thought it would be healthy to keep this in 
mind in all serous philosophical discussion. Critica’ philosophy’s 
major weakness is this overempaasis on the conceptual and the 
Propositional, anc the under-emphasis on discipline or katharsis. 


Be in ye concluded that the only option open to us was to begin 

cee am or another Seminar or conference, in India, with wider 

Ea ata on The Neoplatonist and Indian Traditions (not just thought, 

etic eee prnds or spiritual disciplines, particularly the Yogic and 

aa ae ee) in the near future, with spccia: reference to Theourgia 

— m. Perhaps we should use one of the Himalayan Ashrams as 
» and also practice some of these disciplines during the Seminar. 
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Plato, Neoplatonism and ‘Their 
Parallel Indian Ideas 


D. P. Chattopadhyaya 


Fashions and faith chenge. Languages and ways of doing philosophy are 
not constant either, But certain fundamental questions of life appear, 
disappear and reappear in dif‘erent forms. If one can raise one’s vision 
above the prevailing currents of Analytic Philosophy, Philosophy of 
Science and Philosophy of Language, or at least if one can see through the 
issues dealt with in these contemporary areas of philosophy, one can 
realize the impoztance of the largely neglected fundamental questions, 
tackled by great thinkers like Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Aquinas and St. 
Anselm. 

How are Essences and Instances related? How is :he relation 
between Good and Ev:] to be understood? Huw does One become Many? 
How are Being and Becoming, Time and Eternity related to each other? It 
is interesting to recall that none of these questions is pecul:ar to one 
particular culture, form of life or system of philosophy. Their trans- 
cultural or pervasive presence is itself ar intriguing philosophical question. 
How do you account for the fact that in India, Europe and elsewhere, olc, 
new and renewable answers have been and still are being raised in the 
Course of tacking thesc questions? 

a What is there in Essence which makes its sclf-instantiation 
Possidle? Is it intensive or extensive or hoth? Briefly speaking, the 
Platonist finds an aptitude for, or propensity to, instantiation in the eternal 
ae Sometimes this attitude has been described as an excess of 

iwment or, metaphorically speaking, Divine Envy. All ideas ere 
Systematically subordinate to Goodness and Intelligibility. Unity or 
cnencss of Good finds itself as a system of all unities through an eternal 
cee vision which articulates itself in all knowing instantial mds. 
ie Ss ee Tealizes and reviews Itself in and through ail things and 

» Eleto secs all Ideas as patterns of Numbers and these patterns ere 
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endlessly and hierarchically replicated in all existent patterns, empirical as 
well as transcendental. 

[t will ot be out of place here to recall that the Unity of Brahman, 
referred to in the Vedas, expresses itself as Ria and Satya in the patierned 
or Iew-governed muliig.icity of the world. This expressiun is duc to the 
Ananda-Sakti or Brahman itself. And this vedic view has a distinct 
Platonic ring to it. The relation between the Onc and the Many conceived 
in the original Samkhya, attributed to Kapila (not Isvarakrsna’s 
Sankhyakarika), and the Vedantic theories developed later on are also 
insightful exerciscs purporting to explain the relation between the two 
spheres of reality and often in terms of a mystic theory of Numbers 
associated with Pythagoreanism. 

Aristotle, Plato’s disciple and a dissident Platonist, chird-century 
Neoplatonist Plotinus and his fifth-century successor Proclus developed, in 
the main, Platonism faithfully, and at places interpreted it critical.y and 
creatively in such a manner that the influence of Platonism, thanks to their 
hermeneutic reconstruction, found its way into Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic theology and philosophy. The ideas of St. Augustine and Aquinas 
were largely Platonic, though the latter claimed Aristotle as ais chief 
mentor. The Renaissance Platonism of the Florentine Academy, the 
Platonism of Seventeenth-cencury Cambridge Platonists, tae dualism of 
Desvartes, the Transcendentalism of Kant, and the Dialectical Idealism of 
Hegel are all different variations on Platonic themes, written and 
unwr.tien. 

I the European history of philosophical and religious ideas is thus 
rooted in the Platonic tradition, those who are fairly familiar with the 
philosophies and religions of India can see that basic European ideas, 
orthodox as well as heterodox, are seminaily found in the Vedas, 
Upavedas and the Vedangas. These generalizations are not intended in any 
way tu ignore the significant differences between various trends of thought 
and forms of religion. 

Every culture, like every personality, has in it differing, at times 
even opposite, traits. The complexity of a system of thought, particularly 
of interactive sub-cultures within it, with the simultaneous presence of 


distinct types of theories and practices within the same country and in the 
family resemblance. 


same age do not negate their underlying affinity or : 
Different ways of thinking and forms of feeling are mutually supportive 
and influential, positively or negatively. For example, though Jainism and 
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Buddhism are oppesed to the authorily of the Vedas in very many ways. 
the insightful scholars of Indian philosaphies and religions have not failed 
to detect their interconnections. Even Indian Islamic culture which is 
regarded dy some as alien in character, has absorbed much of, and 
contributed creatively to, whal we call the composite vulture of India. 


Il 


From general ‘ruths of Placonism let me now try to indicale bnicly 
some of its specifics. Both in the tradition of Platonism and that of India, 
veritable knowledge, as distinguished from unreliable opinion, is said to be 
due to discemible subsumption of peculiar instances under a truly 
universal content. in both traditions Intuitive Reason or nous is given more 
cognitive importance than sense-perception as a source of knowledge or 
validating criterion. 

Aristotle, never completely reconciled to the Platonic theory of 
the relation between the :ntelligible and the sensible has expressed his 
questionings and difficulties in his Metaphysics. Releted to “hese 
difficulties is the Aristotelian account of a substantial notion of matter and 
a quesi-matcrialistic conception of mind. It seems that Aristotle could not 
accept Plato’s conception of space and the related conceplions of 
individuation and instantiation. It is in terms of his view of teleology, not 
by 8 Derm:urgic vision, that Anstotle offers a theory of upgraded 
pec alty of being, which, being downgraded universality, is related to 
tl materiality of matter and to the immateriel Goodness of Prime Idea or 
Highest Form, 

a vents, together with some Neoplatonists like Eudorus, Plutarch 
Keele Tus, tried to reconcile the positive clements of the teachiags of 
and Aristotle, Taeir central thesis rests on three principles of Being: 


5 Super-essential, Super-intelligible One or Goad; 
5 the Timeless Archetypal Mind or Intellect: and 
§ 3: the World-Soul, working as a 
tnediatory principle between the ideas and unifying them as 
perfect pattems and the changeable world of instances or 
Particulars. 
Knowle: 


dge of the particulars demands of the knowing subjects 


that the, 7 
S . i ; 
© Objects have to be viewed under their appropriate patterns or 
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forms. Mind or Nous is said by Plotinus to be a unity of all things together, 
and yet not altogether, since each has a separate potency of its own. This 
proposition echoes the spirit of Plato’s Theaetetus and that of Aristotle’s 
De Anima. The World-Soul, informed by the Supreme One, informs 
everything in space. And this descent of One in Many is claimed to de 
logicuily necessary. How? Whatever is perceived as actual is stated to be 
duz to its possibility and the possibility itself is grounded on some 
necessity. Equally important is the Neoplatonic theory of logtcal 
interpenetration. Everything 1s simultaneously something primarily and 
everytaing elsc subsidiarily. The elements of this theory of enormous 
consequence are culled fiom Parmenides and the Sophist. The sare theory 
is found in the Upanishadic Principle that every Self is present in every 
other self; every other self is present in this self: and al! selves arc identical 
cr One at bottom. 

‘Another varialion of this thesis is to be ‘ound in the 
intramonadicity, intermodacity end the monadic unity, monadus 
monadum, of Leibniz. The movements hetweea One and the Many may be 


- viewed in two related ways: 


vertical ascent-descent, and 
2. horizontal expansion and contraction. 


Somelimes this truth is metaphorically expressed im terms of mutual 
mirrorism and according to the laws of continuity and symmetry. 

That the insights of Ncoplatonism are not exclusive to the uon- 
religious philosophical is evident in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The 
God of all these major religions is recognized as infinitely Perfect or 
Good, lifted zbove the world of istances, and the latter depending 
absolutely on God. Such a notion of Goc is to be understood in terms of 
Being not having, of the essential God and Goodness 02 this inscantial 
world. The transformation of the tribal Jehovah into the Jewish God 15 
illustrative of the above Platonic principie. The transfoumation of the tribal 
deities into One Circle of Kaba Masjid of Mecca may also be viewed in a 
similar way. God is taken as the most generic of Being which shapes the 
world through the Divine Word or Logos. 

The Vedic parallel to this Principle is thal Ultimate Reality is the 
Master Sound (Nadabrahma) which individuates itself not only in all 
distinct audibles bul also in all distinct sensibilia. The best available 
systematization of this view is found in the 


Sphotavada of Bhatrtrhari and 
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in the Sabdadvaitaveda 0° Mandana Misra. Of course the pre-systematic 
elements of this view are available in many places of the Vedic |:terature 
and grammar. Perhaps it is needless to add here that when I speak of 
doctrinal parallelism between Neoplatonism on the one hand and Indian 
thought on the other, the same must not be understood literally but only 
conceptually. At the same time T must add that these and numerous other 
parallelisms are not merely doctrinal but also argumental in many cases, at 
least in their intention. 


nt 


Platonic influence on Christianity is clear from Christian 
philosophers like Clement, Origen, Gregory and Augustine who fluurished 
in the ‘Third and Fourth centuries. They formulate, understandably in 
Gifferent ways, the already referred to three First Principles of Being as the 
1 rinitarian Unity of Goodness as God, Logos and Matter in its two forms, 
Cegeneraic and regenerate, descent of God in Matter and ascent of Matter 
towards God. 

: Even more srongly P.atonism is defended by Denis or Dionysus 
the Pseudo-Areopagite in the fiith-ccntury. He speaks of Transcendert 
Primal Unity as beyond the realm of Being and Knowledge and as having 
nothing to do with Truth, Unity, Godhead, Sonship or Fatherhood. Yet 
oa enough, this Transcendent Unity is nameable in very many ways 
oe A Beautiful, Luminous, Adorable, etc. The nameability of the 
cane me is to be understuod only in relation to its perception dy 

en beings. In the context of Unity-cum-Humanity one can even speak 
of mutually contradi j , ivi ne 

i Y COI ictory names of the Divine such as “Infinitely Great” 
and also “Infinitely Small”. 
see ‘a the Upanishads of India one comes across parallel conceptions. 
Mt to es speak of contradictory aspects of the Supreme Reality. It is 
Rech of ae and yet also nameless, sensible and yet beyond the 
eect see greater than the greatest and, also, smaller than the 
econ and dynamic at the same time, proximate and distant 
Seemingly ; » and vak (speech) and yet beyond the ken of speech. The 
Reality *e ea and designations of Goc or Supreme 
in its fall ‘Cative of its plenitude of Being which makes it unavailable 

a under any category, name or speech, 

fullness of the glory or the perfection of God makes it 
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difficult for us to think tha: it does nos exist within the sweep of space, 
time and causality and in the mosaic of the ephemeral world. Anselm's 
ontological proof of God’s exis:ence, though well-intended, is ill- 
formulated in the sense that it takes existence ia the instantial sense. It is 
this weakness of his formulation which has been fully exploited by the 
pro-empiricist Kant when he tries to refute Anselm’s argument by pointing 
out the important distinction between the idea of existence and existence 
as suci. It is easy to criticize Anselm becausé of his pro-Platonic dualistic 
background. But can Kant himself be fully absolved of this charge? What 
sustains his proclaimed affinity, not full-blooded unity, »etween the causal 
Nature on the one hand, and the sranscendental Good and Beauty on the 
otaer? What is this felos which is credited with the capacity to embrace 
both the empirical and the transcendental? 


It is with relative ease that we can criticize Anselm and Kant for — 


the:r account of the relation between the World of Ideas and the World of 


Instances of those very ideas and their experiences in us. But called upon 
to explain this relation to our scientific as well as spiritual satisfaction, we 


encounter profound difiiculties. I? perfect God or Supreme Reality is 


thought to be incapable of self-instantiation, one can think of another — 
superior God or superior Reality to whor or to which this absent ability 


could be ultributed. But this attribution is itself hypotketical. Because we 


can never be cognilively sure whether this attributed ability or capacity iS 


in the Highest Reality itself or it is due ‘o will or thought, or both, of 


‘juman beings themselves. Secondly, if God is thought to be incapable of” 
nice, the ontological 


self-instantiation in the realm of existence or experi 


necessity of postulating anocher God lands us mn the logical fallacy or q 


infinite regress. 


The logical or critical scrutiny lo which the human thought 


process is subjected is itself a human conceptual contrivance and, whet is 
is not unique. Unless the 


das the unique articulation of 
the Logos itself, the logic of grasping Highest Reality and thet of grasping — 
the anaemic ontology of the “shadowy” empirical world cannot be claimet 


to be one and the same. About the unitarian logic itself grave doubts have > 
Pythagoras, Plato, all the — 


Aurobindo of our own time. Sri Aurobindo is never tire’ - 
of reminding us that the logic of the Finite :s magic in the Infinite. 


even more disturbing, the particular logic used 1 
humen logic of roncontradiction is accepte! 


been expressed by ancient mystic thinkers I:ke 
way down to Sri 


Interestingly enough, neither the so-called mystic nor the so-called 
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rigorous analytic philosophers can totally dispense with some form of 
logic: whethe:, two-valued, three-valued or many-valued. 

Both Aquines and much later Leibniz went deeply into the 
questions raised above. Unlike Anselm, Aquinas does not take his cues 
from the Aristotelean argument for the Unmoved Mover to prove the 
existence 0! God. Without being vulnerable to the ‘ogical fallacy of 
infinite regress in the quest of God (higher than whom there is no other 
Goé) as Supreme Reality, Aquinas maintains that God is essentially simple 
through and through. This simplicity is nothing but the complete identity 
of Gad’s existence with His essence. God knows no difference native to its 
own nature, distinction between what is what it is, anc ‘hat it is. Aquines’s 
account of the empirical world 1s offered in terms of participation. Finite 
and created objects are what they are by virtue of their participation in 
God’s Nature. God’s owm Nature is essential, i.c., has nothing in it 
requiring it to be instantiated in the world of objects. The world of objects 
unlixe Goc’s essential Nature, is said to be accidental. Yet the realm of 
Essence and that of Accidents are united and remain so for ever because of 
Ged’s Goodness bringing abou: this coincidence between the said two 
realms, two from the human perspective, Sut one and the same from the 
ee. Be ny speaking, the human perspective, marked by 

: ] plurality, is not differen: from, or external to 
God’s simple nature. ; 


IV 


oa Be es of ar pee leads one tu the view that the Natural World 
Perel link eae and experimentel sciences has a unity of its own. 
ee ive . iad ibe sie mutually harmonious but also reciprocally 
i there es one ie es enormous pains <o show that the laws of Nature 
Bends ore re 2 be discovered by che knowing mind. The reason why 
Bideriiness, p ‘one ale of inductive learning and leaping is that there is an 
a Be govt : aan and partly invisible, pervading the whole Nature. 
etre a AWS ot Nature form a unity of their own is due to the fact 
easily ea, iris in its struccure. But this structure cannot be 
some idols ee i the human mind because of ‘ts uncritical subjection to 
Dlemishes le logmas. By contrast, the Divine mind is free from all 
or imperfections and informs the whole of Nature. 
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Critical of the Aristotelian syllogistic, Bacon defends empirical 
and experimental induction as the Organon to be used for delving into the 
depths of Natural truths. Instances of Natural laws have to be viewed in 
the‘r mutual relation and not in isolation. Certainly Bacon was not a 
Plalonist in the received scnse of the term but his insistence that the 
existence of orderliness in Nature. is to be discovered by mductive 
exploration and expansion bears the unmistakable stamp of Platonism. 

In Leibniz, another scientific philosopher, the influence of 
Platonism, mediated by Scholasticism, is clear and distinc:. In this theory 
of harmony, simplicity and universality of knowledge, one can easily 
discem Platonic concerns. First, he tries lo resolve by definition every 
complex term into simple or indetinable terms. Such indefinade terms are 
represented by matheraatical symbols or logical constants. Secondly, he 
takes pains to show that the distinction between necessary propositions 
and contingent propos‘tions, truths of reasun anc truths of fact, is due to 
the limitations under which auman knowledge works, an¢ that from Goc’s 
point of view this distinction is not there. The Unity of Divine vision 


comprehends all kinds of wuths, scientific, jurisprudential and even 4 


cheological im a deductive form and which is claimed to be expressible in a 
saniversal language, universal mathesis. Thirdly, the idea] of harmony is 
aot epistemological in its origin and character. It is monadologica! or 
ontological with its moral anc theological implications. He speaks not only 
of the possible union of all Christian princes in a future ideal political 
ozder, but also of all beings, animate and inanimate, as warranted by the 
Law of Sufficient Reason. Leibniz’s theory of “the best of all possible 
worlds” is developed under the aspect of God’s goodness and all-knowing 
capacity. Even the evil that we come across in our life is said to be 
compossible with the Leibnizian view of the best o7 all possible worlds. 


God is not forced (none to force him from within or without) to create the 


best or che unique world, but unly the best possible one, otherwise Gud’s 
omnipotence and free choice are compromised by implication. 

Unlike Newton, Leibniz maintains that space and time are 
relative, not absolute, and God’s sensorium, forms of sense-perception of 
all things in their succession and coexistence. This idea of externality of 
things to space and time, is borrowed, on his own admiss: 


he is persuaded. The shadowy or obscure character of inanimate oT 


zon, from the q 
Schoolmen influenced by Plato. Of the phenomenelity of space and time 
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material things is due to their situatedness within the framework of space 
and time. His formulation oF the relation between the phenomenal world 
and its transcendental creator is sure to remind one of the Platonic cave 
and the distorted shadows cast on its walls by external light. It appears that 
Leibniz did not succeed in satisfactorily clarifying the relation between the 
subjective and phenomenal forms of space ard time. How the subjective 
forms of space and time and the things in the objective space anc time are 
related and how buth stand related under the aspect of Divinity are some 
of the questions which have been left unexplored by Leibniz. 

It fell to Kant, deeply influenced by Newton, to explain the unity 
of pheno=.ena available in sensibility through its subjective forms of space 
end time and their affiliation to the Supreme Synthetic and Transcendental 
Principle of Apperceptive Unity. Kant’s subjectivist view of space and 
time is large’y due to Leibniz. Also the unity of sensibilia in space and 
time is rooted in our Transccndcnta! Sclf and as mediated by two other 
levels of Unity, of Imagination and of Understanding. Without the 
transcencental rootedness of the Unity of all sensible objects, the inter- 
subjective and cognitive shareability of the law-governed world of scence 
remains inexplicable. In brief, the Unity of whatever object in space and 
lime, in existence and succession, could not be known alike and by all the 
knowing beings without postulating the Apperceptive and Synthetic Unity 
of the Transcendental Self, a functional presence of God in humankind. 
Kant’s own interpretation of Plato’s Ideu makes it clear that he, 
fe concedes the necessily of recognizing a Supreme 
ess Sa ‘Aes of Unity for both cognitive and ethical purposes. 
Pe the a Bee oo of change or flux both Plato and Kant mainiain 
Ree eden ental approach is absolutely called for. Without a 
ns oc ‘oes Eke T or “I th.nk” what is meant by such 
Ree echt imagine and “T understand” remain unintelligible. Thus 

» Cchoing Platonism, has tried to reconcile the unity of the empirical 
and the ranscendental, the scientifi i 
i ic and the metaphysical. 


Vv 
Tn this concluding section I will bricfly refer to two Indian types 


of thoug! - 
cb eon may appear Platonic or Kantian in their aim and 
were developed independently in India. But, 2s we know, the 
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fundamenta: questions of philosophy and their attempted answers in 
different -imes and places, are bound to exhibit a striking similarity. 

Both in Vedanta and Samkhya, freedom from error and 
knowledge as freedom are commended as the supreme purusartha or end 
of life. Pain and suffering associated with the principles of materiality of 
different ascending grades, bhutadi, arc obstructive of knowledge and 
freedom unless they are sublated by appropriate spiritual exercises and the 
resulting identification with Brahman (in Vedanta) and the reflective 
discernment (in Samkhya). Reflection itself is a freeing process, both 
conatively and cognitively, and recognizes the dualisra between subject 
and object. But the being of the object is what it 1s only in reference to the 
subject. This reference is expressive of an unconscious teleology in 
Samkhya. The subject or se:f as body has its two aspects, material and 
menta.. The mente] body in its subtle form may survive the dissolution of 
the material body. Both aspects of the body are informed of an 
unconscious teleology through bhava. The subjective function of referring 
to whet is bhogya (the objective) expresses its teleological rootedness. 

The teleological character of buddhi (intellect), an evolute of 
Prakrii, itself is eviden: in its twin manifestations, causal and non-causal. 
The world of experience in its relation to the perceiving body is the 
content of thought. The world as bhogya (enjoyable or sutferable) is the 
projection of the feeling dody, projection due to unmanitest gunas. Buddhi 
ig causal as manifestacion of Prakrti and non-causal in relation to its 
content. Emerging out of causal nature, mahat or buddhi, according to 
Samkhya, can assume the dignity of its non-causal or free-creative 
projection of the world as its content. Interestingly enough, as the 
confluence of the causal and the non-causal aspects of Nature, our body 
proves to be a sort of tertium quid between the lower naturc (apara 
prakrti) and the upper Nature (para Prakriti). The causal body unfolds 
itself, projects itself and creates what is bhogya, the ground of pain end 
joy. 
The actions (karma) which project their effects in bhogya oF 
experienced (Nature) are manifest in real time. But the reals or evolutes of 


Nature are nodal in cheracter and therefore in a way distinc: from one 


anotaer. Yet our intellect or mahat comprehencs them as continuity, 
projective or constructive continuity. This capability of buddhi to see unity 
in the nodally discontinuous reals, ie. distinct evolutes, shows 15 


relatively free creative character. That subjection 10 spatiality and 
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temporality does not, rather cannot, take away the continuity of che 

twenty-five reais or principles (pancavimsatt tatrvas) is further indicetive 
of the self-leaving capacity of buddhi from the phenomenal manifestatior's 
or sense-capacitics and actior. capacities of the empirical world. 

Of this disengagemental capacity of our prapanca, or world- 
projecting buddhi from its own bases, somatic sensibility, active and 
imaginative, has been elaborately argued by Kant in a related context. Like 
Kant, Samkhya draws a significant distinction between J, on the one hand, 
and me and my on the other, The body qua body has no cognitive capacity 
of its own. It is only as the body of the self, as embodied self, which can be 
crediteé with the capacities of knowing, enjoying, or suffering, that 
cognilion is possible. 

Again, like the Kantian dualism, Samkhya, especially pre-Karika 
Samkhya, dualism of Purusa-Prakrti lends itself to a pro-monistic, non- 
mechanical or, positively speaking, proteleological interpre‘ation, not to a 
forced interpretation. For not only Purusa is consciousness but mahat also 
is fier: coaccived in terms of intensity, not extensity, relatively free 
creativity and imp‘icit teleclogy. The difference between Purusa and 
Mulaprakrti, especially the number-based symmetry and orderliness of its 
cyolutes, is not essential. On the con‘rary, they are affine, or heve mutual 
affinity. That explains, at least partly, why Yoga could bring or review 
them together under God. The Yoga interpretation of Samkhyg, as I sec it, 
is not forced. It 13 like Hegel’s retormulat:on of Kant’s in the light of the 
Yhird Critique. 

y Of ‘ the modem philosophers who have shown commendable 
originality in interpreting Indian philosophical and religious thought two, 
Le., Sci Aurobindo (1871-1950) and K. C. Bhattacharya (1875-1949), 
aoa special mention. Sri Aurobindo in his integral monism, 
Pee has assimilated in a critico-creative manner the basic 
fe ae Vedanta and Samkhya. He takes his cue from the Gita’ and 
nie lone Upanisad. The ultimate Reality is there in Deings 
wane ete 7 if divided. Purusa anc Prakrti are both to be taken as 
an a Ran ed But Sri Aurobindo recalls the Upanisadic truths 
BEAT bcings, b ie pi | Prakati and the Master of Maya as the Lord 

z ete a, oe le and divided. The Lord of Beings is said to 
Be elses in a conscious beings. But, at the same time, he is also 
of the ae inconscient things. The One...is master and in control 

tare passive in the hands of Forcc-Nature (Praérti). He 13 
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thc Timeless and Time; He is Space and all that is in space; He is 
Causality and the cause and the cffect; He is the thinker and the thought.’ 
It is in this way that Purnadvaitavada tries to capture the basic insights of 
Samkhya in pro-Vedantic idioms. Sri Aurobindo opposes the dichotomous 
Samkhya construal of Purusa and Prakrti, 1, as purusa, am in communion 
with all other Purusas under the aspect of Divinity. Nature and Self are 
nothing but the two aspects of the same Absolute. They form a Unity, a 
dim analogy of which is to be found in the embodied self. The Self in us, 
embedded in the symmetry of Nature, not only witnesses all that happens 
in and around us and all that is experienced and performed by us. In 
principle it is also reflectively capable of grasping that which makes this 
unitary consciousness possible and all other lesser unities, mental and 
somatic. 

K. C. Bhattacharya is also not inclined to accept the Samshya 
concept of Purusa as exclusive of Prakrti. He makes use of the 
universality aspects of Purusa when the egoity (asmita) lapses. Ata higher 
stage of development the distinguishability of purusa-samanya lapses and 
thus freedom or mukti is realized. But, Samkhya maintains, of this mukti 
the individual as individual is not conscious. Vedanta rejects this 
conception of unconscious individual muktt. Mukti is associated with 
deindividualiscd consciousness. Samkhya zoints out shat deindividualised 
consciousness can be attained with the lapse of buddhi. At this stage any 
talk of individual consciousness and its mukti makes no sense. This 
position eppears to be very close to the Vedantic one. Both Samkhya and 
Vedanta thus indicate how 2oth the illusoriness and the reality of the 
odiective world, Prakrti, and its phenomena, can be accounted for. Also 
along the same lines is exp!ained the possibility of disengagement of the 
world-bound buddhi and the resulting attainment of liberation. 

‘To modern scientific ears many of the Indian ideas just mentioned 
mzy sound metaphysical and speculative in the bad sense. But some 
scientifically minded philosophers like B. N. Seal* and some 
philosophically minded scientists like P. C. Roy’ and K. R. Chakravorty® 
have persuasively argued that these seemingly metaphysical ideas ere 
firmly rooted in the scientific findings of earlier ages and that they are, to a 
certain extent, consistent with the conclusions of contemporary sciences. 
Kor lack of time I do not propose to go into these interesting details right 
now. But interested scholars will be well advised to look into the 
metaphysical ideas of the past and compare them with modem scientific 
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theorics. This will he!p us understand both philosophy and science in their 
proper peispevtive aud, whal is more, would enable us lo realize how uc 
knowledge is basically relevant to the good life, individual, social and 
even universal. 
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The Omnipresence of Being, 

The Intellect-Intelligible Tdentity and the 
Undescending Part of the Soul 

An Essay on the Dispute about 

Indian Influences on Plotinus 


Atsushi Sumi 


The majority of leading Plotinus scholars of the twentie:h century 
ma‘ntain ‘hat Plotinus’ thought cer. sufficiently be characterized as an 
zuthentic unfo.ciag of Greek philosophy, cspecially of Platonism. A 
nearly well-known exception among them ‘s Emile Bréhicr who puts 
forward the view that Plotinus might have been influenced by Indian 
thought.' Although Bréhier is rot the first propenent of the possivility of 
Indian influences on Plotinus,’ his view is very oflen referred to by those 
who attempt to undermine this possibility. 

Let us review Brébier’s argument briefly.’ Plotinus’ notion of 
Intellect is ambivalent. On the one hand, Intellect is an articulated system 
of detinite notions, which insures the possibility of having a knowledge 
of the world and the knowability of reality through reason. On the other 
hand, it is tae universal being in which every distinction between subject 
and object comes to a complete end. This second feature, “the idertity of 
the self with universal being,” is unprecederted in Greck philosophy and 
raust derive tom elsewhere. Bréhier is thus led to look for the source of 
Plotiaus’ doctrine in the religious speculation of India, especially in 
Upanishads. Strictly speaking, this claim is nol a thesis. Bréhier himself 
regards i: as a hypothesis.’ 

One point must be noted. Bréhier quotes several passages from 
Ennead VI 4-5 for the second feature of Plotinus’ conception of Intellect. 
He then holds thet these -reatises “can easily be reed without any 
Teterence to Greek philosophy.’® ‘his observation compels him to say 
that “the question concerning the origin of these ideas then requires 
consideration.” 

Bréhier’s hypothesis was not received with favor by Plotinus 
scholars of this century and several negative responses to it followed. But 
here arises a question. Can we estimate taat his position wes totally 
undermined? Needless to say, his hypothesis cannot be sufficiently 
refuted by a mere claim that Plotinus’ philosophy must be viewed as an 
authentic unfolding of Greek thought. Only a few critics directly atiacked 
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Bréhier’s acgumeat. Fo: instance. Jonathan Scott Lee, in his paper 
published in 1982, ics to undeiimiue Brchier’s obscrvation that the 
treatises VI 4-5 can be easily read without any reference to Greek 
philosophy.’ In these treatises, according <o Lee, Plotinus thematically 
deals with two problems, the problem raised in Purm. 130e4-13icll, 
conceming a thing’s participation in the Form and the problem 
conceming the causal theory of Forms. Lee thus concludes thal the 
philosophical import of VI 4-5 can only be determined in the context of 
the metaphysical tradition of Platonism. His attempt can be seen as a 
methodologically appropriate objection to Bréhier since he directly 
attacks the vein of Brchicr’s argument. 

In this paper, | cry to make an objection +o Bréhier’s argument in 
a way which can be methodologically appropriate. First, the key passages 
which are refer-ed to in his argument, VI 5,1,25-26, VI 5,12,16-23 and 
VI 5,7,1-8? and the passage quite relevant to the identity of the self with 
universal being, VI 4,14,16-23, are carefully analyzed. Through the text 
analysis, the doctrines which support Plotinus’ conception of the selfasa 
universal being are identified; they are the doctrines of the intellect- 
intelligible identity and of the undescending part of the soul. After that, it 
is clarified that Plotinus, in these doctrines, tackles the problems whica 
arc vital to the fundamental theses in Plato’s theory of Forms and yet ere 
not fully worked out in his dialogues. In summary, 1 would like to 
undermine Bréhier’s view by showing that the texts highlighted in his 
argument must be interpreted in the context of the Platonic metaphysical 
tradition. Moreover, my discussion will seriously challenge Bréhier’s 
observation of some ambivalence in Plotinus’ doctrine of the Intellect, 
which serves as the starting point of his argument. In addition, I shall 
also examine whether or not Lee’s objection to Bréhier is completely 
convineing. 

L would like to touch briefly upon the scope of my argument. It is 
not the possibility of Indian influences on Plotinus but Bréhier’s 
argument for that possibility that I examine in this paper. H. F. Maller, in 
his article published in 1914, is concerned to show the Hellenic 
aathenticity of Plotinus without refuting the suggestion that Plotinus was 
influenced by Indian thougat.’ Woltcrs assesses that Miller’s arguments 
do not count against Bréhier’s hypothesis, since he does not deal with the 
possibility of specifically Indian influences on Plotinus.'° Indeed I also 
do not deal with that possibility in this paper. From this, however, it does 
not follow that my argument does not count against Bréhier’s hypothesis; 
for [ refute his argument for the hypothesis. Nevertheless the refutation 
of Bréhier’s hypothesis, even if il is successful, docs not necessarily 
eliminate the general possibility of Indian influences on Plotinus. 
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I. The Omnipresence of Being 


It would be unmistakable to say that the great treatise, which originally 
consisted of two Ennead treatises VI 4 and 5, thematically deals with the 
omnipresence of immaccrial being. In VI 4,14,16-16,47, however, 
Plotinus slightly deviates from the main theme to the distinction between 
our higher and jower selves end the explanation of the descent and 
liberation of tke soul in terms of that distinction.'' Afler ‘his digression, 
he proclaims the return ‘o the original discussion about the omnipresence 
of being in 16,47-48. 

‘Yhus, in the beginning of VI 5,1 Plotinus resumes his discussion 
about the ommipresence of the intelligible being by appealing to the 
general consert of all men that the god within us is one and the same 
(1,1-8). This one god is the firmest principle of all that is desired by all 
things (1,8-14). Insofar as that which is one is led to what :s really one by 
its desire for the good or for itself, and belonging to itself and being itsel= 
are the good to its nature, the good exists as being proper to that which is 
one (1,14-21). Hence the good is being and in being so that it is for each 
individual in aimself (1,21-25). Here che passage, to which Brchier 
refers, follows: 


We have not, then (pa), departed from being, but are in it, nor bas it 
departed from us: so (dpa) all beings are one (1,25-26, t. A. H. 
Armstrong, adapted by A. Sumi). 


Bréhier takes this passage with 7,4-8 and regards them as Plotinus’ 
expression of en immediate intuition or experience of the unity of 
being. 

Bréhiez’s reference to the above passage is inappropriate, 
because it cannot be a textual warrant for the identity of ourselves with 
the universal being ur the intelligible whole. In VI 5,7,4-8, on the one 
hand, Plotinus focuses on the true self thal yues back to real being (7,1), 
the Form of Man (6,11-12) or pure souls and intellect united with the 
whule of real being (VI 4,14,19-20). On the other hand, the omission of 
the subject of anéotmpev and gopeév in VI 5,1,25 would suggest that 
Plotinus here does not ceal with our higher self: the hidden quetc in the 
present text picks up fev in 1,3 and is simply editorial. In the present 
passage, therefore, he neither establishes the identity of ourselves with 
the roetic world nor describes an experience of that identity.” 

_ Im the context of the passage above, Plotinus thematically 
considers the omnipresence of the intelligible whole. The basic features 
of his Coctrine of the omnipresence of being are definitely Platonic. First 
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of all, it is necessary to understand what Plotinus means exactly by the 
omnipresence of being. In VI 4,2,1-6 he first dissinguishes the true Allor 
the intelligible world and its imitation or the sensible world and then 
ascries the latter’s being situated in the former to the causal dependence 
of the latzer on the former. We are elsewhere told that the problem 
concerning the omnipresence of one and the same being is tantamount to 
the problem of how each of mary sensible things is not without share in 
the same being (7,1-3). The omnipresence of being thus primarily 
represents the causal relation between the intelligible and the sensible 
worlds. Ta’s causal relation. is described in two sorts of terminology, 
participation and paradeigmatism. In ‘he first place, the sensidle world is 
said to participate in the intelligible world (2.18; §,10-11; 13,5-6)."* In 
the second place, the causal relation must properly be compared to the 
relation be:ween the original and its image as it occurs in pools or 
mirrors (9,37-10,17). Moreover, Plotinus holds that the causal relation 
must not comprom:se the immutability of the intelligible being. The real 
being is not affected by the participation of material things in it (8,10- 
12).8 Also in the beginning of his discussion about the omnipresence of 
being, Plotinus distinguishes being from becoming, and stresses the 
unchangeability of being (VI 5,2, 12-16; 3,1£f.). 

Plotinus’ slance in dealing with the omnipresence of being, as 
shown: above, unmistakably conforms to the essential features of Plato’s 
metaphysics. Needless to say, the distinclion between constant being and 
incessant becoming forms the fundamental scheme of Plato’s 
metaphysics in the middle and late periods of his writing."® The 
unchangeability of being or the Form, distinguished from the process of 
becoming, is aence maintained consistently through the middle and late 
periods,"” It must be cons‘cered the basic taesis in the theory of Forms," 
because che denial of the existence of the immutable Forms, according to 
Placo, results in the destruction of the possibility, not only of philosophy, 
but of ull discourse.2 Mainly in the midéle dialogues, the causal role of 
the Form is ofien described as a thing’s participation in the Form. For the 
causal role of the Form and its immutability to be consistent, Plato 
defines the m:nimum requirement for the way of participation: “all other 
beautiful things partake of (uetéyov7a) that Beauty in such a way that, 
while other things become ané perish, that Beauty neither increases nor 
decreases in the least, nor is acted upon at all (unde aéoxerw undév)” 
(Symp. 211b2-5).° In his discussion ahout the omnipresence of being, 
Plotinus faithfully abides by this requirement; the causal relation 
between the intelligibles and the sensibles must not infringe on the 
immutability or impassibility of the intelligible beings. 
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Lee maintains that Plotinus’ elucidation of the omnipresence oF 
the intelligible being can serve as a soluciua ty the problem, raised in 
Parm. 130e4-131c11, concerning the notion of participation and thereby 
that the philosophical import of VI 4-5 can only be determined in the 
context of the Greek metaphysical tradition.*! We may survey his 
discussion briefly. In the Parmenides, the problem concerning the notion 
of participation takes the form of a dilemma: either the Form as a whole 
is in each of many sensible perticulars that partake of 1%, in which case 
the Form will be separate from :tself (131a4-b2), or only @ part of the 
Form is in each of the sensible particulars, in which case the Form will 
be divisible (131c5-11). The metaphor of the day proposed by Socrates 
(131b3-6), though not pursued in the Parmenides, suggests a way ir 
which tie dilemma can be avoided. In the first place, Socrates’ 
suggestion opens up the possibility of an escape from the dilemma, 
involving the acceptance of the first horn of the dilemma together with a 
denial of che Korm’s being separate from itself. In the second place, the 
metaphor of the day challerges the propriety of a conception of the 
relation between the Form and sensible particulars as an ordinary relation 
between a whole and its paris and provides a means by which the Form- 
sensible relation can be appropriately conceived. In the spirit of Socrates’ 
metaphor, Plotinus replies to the problem in the Parmenides by accepting 
the first 2om of the dilemma with the refusal of its consequence that the 
Form will be separate fiom itself. Plotinus’ discussion slightly diverges 
from the inte:locution in the Parmenides since the former concerms che 
relation between the intelligible world as a whole end the sensible world, 
and the latter =he relation hetween the individual Forms and sensib.c 
particulars. But I.ee regards this difference as merely one of empuasis. 
Plotinus’ responses to the proslem in the Parmenides are found in VI 
4,8,2-45, VI 4,13,6-26 and V1 5,3, 1-21. Lee focuses on the third passage 
as the key text. In V1 5,3,1-21, Plotinus gives a detaileé account of the 
rature of the intelligible world. The Form’s divisibility entailed in the 
second horn of the dilemma is inconsistent with the essential character of 
the intelligible being. The intelligible world must in :ts nature remain an 
Integral whole and theredy participation requires the existence of the 
same thing everywacre, that is, the omnipresence of being. The problem 
in the Parmenides thus stems from Parmenides’ failure to understanc the 
nature of being. Lee, however, wonders how VI 5,3 serves as an argued 
Tesponsc to the problem concerning patlicipation and simply points out 
that in that passage Plotinus is acting on “the principle that the best 
defense is attack,” 

Se Lee’s argument is not cogent enough on several points. It is 
difficult to think that Plotinus’ doctrine of the omnipresence of being 
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serves as 2 solution to the problem concerning participation in the 
Parmenides. 

In the first place, Lee is not aware that the ‘first hom of the 
dilemma is not valid for Plato’s own theory of Forms and therefore chat 
the mctaphor of the day does not hint at any real possibility of avoiding 
the dilemma. Parmcnidcs’ objection in the first horn of the dilemma 
violates Plato’s own formula of a thing’s participation in the Form. In 
Parm. 130b2-4 Parmenides asks: 


Have you yourself drawn this distinction you speak of and separated 
apart on the one side forms themselves and on the other the things that 
share in (uetéyovta) them? Do you believe that there is such a thing as 
likeness itself (att dwordtng) apart from likeness that we possess 
(8xopev)...? (tr. F. M. Cornford). 


To this question Socrates replies affirmatively (6). In the above 
passege, participation (uetézewv) is applied to the relation between the 
Form and the sensible particular, while possession (€ze1v) is applied to 
the relation between the particular thing and the immanent charecter.~ 
Once it is seen that elvat év (13128) is a cognate of éyewv in Plato’s 
theory of Forms,” il turns out that Parmenides’ objection in the first korn 
of the dilemma misinterprets participation in terms of eivar év eivon 
éni.* This misinterpretation causes the confusion between the separate 
Form and its immanent character’ This confusion further entails the 
Form’s being separate from itself, insofar as it has been established in 
130b4 that the Forra itself is separate from its immanent characier.”* The 
consequence of the ‘irst horn of the dilemma, that the Form is separate 
from itsclf, precisely means that the Form loses its own ontological status 
as an immutable Form when it is inadvertently and confusedly identified 
with its immanent character. This entailed identitication finally subjects 
the constant Form to becoming and perishing and so infrmges upon the 
minimum requirement for the way of participation, as stated in Symp. 
211b2-5, that the sensible particulars participate in the Form while it 
remains totally unchangeable. As several scholars point out, the first horn 
of the dilemma rests on the confusion of two idioms, petéyewv and eivat 
év or the misconstruction of participation as being-ia.”” Insofar as the 
first horn is itself invalid for Plato’s own theory of Forms, neither 
Socrates in the dialogue nor Plotinus must be forved to accept it. Thus 
seen, the metaphor of the day does not suggest any possibility of 
avoiding the dilemma. Also in the metaphor, what is worse, each of the 
Forms is said to be in all the sensible particulars (Exactov tay e15dv..ev 
naow..cin, 131b5-6). Tne metaphor is not free from the confusion and 
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misconstruction in che first hom of the dilemma, so that it cannot be a 
step in the right direction towards the avoidance of the dilemma.”* 

In the second place, Lee confuses omnipresence and immaner.ce. 
Aceording to him, Plotinus accepts the first horn of the dilemma that the 
Form as a whole is in each of the sensible particulars that partake of it, 
with the deniai of the consequence that the Form will be separate from 
itsclf.” Attempting to establish that participation requires the 
omnipresence of being as an integral whole, Lee refers to VJ 5,3,10: 
“(the real being) is in many things (év noAAvic) at once, existing at the 
same time as one whole with itself.”"° From these points, he seems to 
take ummipresence zs almost synonymous with immanence. But Plotinus 
himself does not szy that the intelligible being is in many sensible things. 
Let us glance at VI 5,3,7-15, where he develops the immutability of the 
intelligible heing: 


Bat “f real being is going to be in a state of freedom fror affection, i: 
will not be in something else (ove év d2Aq). If, therefore, withou? 
departing from itself or being divided into parts or itself undergoing 
any change, it is in many things at once, existing at the same time as 
one whole with itself, then, being the same everywhere, it will aave an 
existence in many thiags: but (8é) tais is being on its own and, again, 
not being on its own. It remains, then (toivev), to say that it is itself in 
nothing (€v odéevi), but the other things participate in it, all those 
which are able to be present to it and insofar as they arc able to be 
present to it. (iw. A. H. Armstrong, adapted by A. Sumi). 


_ _ Nowhere in the above passage does Plotinus say that real by:ng 
is in sensible objects. Rather, he holds that real being, in order to be 
always itself and aot to stand apart trom itself (lines 3-4), is in nothing.” 
The immanence of the intelligible being in sensible objects is defin'tely 
denied. ‘his denial would clearly indicate that Plotinus does not accept 
the first korn of the dilemma in the Parmenides, where the Form as a 
waole is said to be in each of many sensible particulars that partake of it. 
Insofar as he docs not acces the first horn, VI 5,3 cannot be considered a 
chapter dealing with a's endeavor to escape from the dilemma. Lee 
appears to overlook the forces of 6€ in line 12 and toivey in line 13. 
Moreover, the omnipresence v! real being is not established in the above 
passage. Lee observes that there, Plotinus replies wo Parmenides’ 
objection in Parm, 131a4-b2 by showing thal the integral omnipresence 
of being is a logical consequence of the nature of being.” This 
observation rests on Lee’s confusion between ormipresence and 
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immanence and his unawareness of the fact that Plutiaus in the above 
passage rejects the immanence of real being in sensible things.” 

In the third place, Lee does not succeed in explaining how 
Plotinus’ elucidation of the intelligible world 2s a whole in VI 5,3,1-8 is 
relevaat to the problem in the Parmenides. On the one hand, Plotinus’ 
discussion in VI 4-5 concerns the relation betweer. the intelligible world 
as a whole and the sensible world. On the other hand, Plato’s discussion 
in the Parmenides concerns the relation 2etween the individual Form and 
sensible particulars. Lee is aware of this difference.” He regards this 
difference as “merely one of emphasis” and explains the reason as 
follows: “the characteriza:ion of the participation relation with respect to 
one eidos ought to be applicable to taal relation with respect to all eide 
(i.e., to the irtelligiale world as a whole).”* 

Tt is indeed true that the characterization of the participation 
relation with respect to one Form is applicable to that relation with 
respect to any other individual Forms. But this fact does not necessarily 
insure that the charac:erization of the part:cipation relation with respect 
to one Form is applicable to that relation with reszect to the intelligible 

-world as ¢ whole. Furthermore, Lee points out that Plotinus’ claim of 
the indivisibility of true being in VI 5,3,1-8 dismisses the second horn of 
the dilemma, in which a thing participates in a part of the Form.” He 
then summarizes Plotinus’ claim: “Hence, participation cannot be 
explained in terms of the apportionment of parts of the intelligible world 
to sensible particulars.”* It is indeed correct to say that the Plotinian 
intelligible world must not be divided and apportioned to sensible 
particulars. But we cannot apply the same rule to the indivisibility of the 
single Form and the intelligible world as a complex whole.” 
Nevertheless Lee appears to rest on the assumption that the indivisioility 
of the intelligible world as a whole is applicable to the problem 
concerning the incivisibility of the sirgle Form. 

Finally, Lee coes not succeed in explaining how a clarification 
of the nature of the intelligible being can be an appropriate response to 
the problem conceming participation. As already noted, the crux of the 
problem is how it is possible to conccive the way of the thing’s 
participation in the Form, the way which does not infringe upon the 
fundamental thesis in the theory of Forms, namely the Forms’ 
immutability. Hence, the reply to [he problem by arguing from the nature 
of real being commits a petitio principii. Lee’s unawareness of this fact 
stems from his unawareness that participation is illegitimately interpreted 
in terms of beirg-in in the first horn of the dilemma. The problem in the 
Parmendies cannot be sufficienty solved by the acceptance of either 
horn of the dilemma.* 
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In conclusion, VI 5,1,25-26, to which Bréhier refers, cannot be a 
textual warrant for Plotinus’ expression of er immediate intuition of the 
unity of being or his identification of the self with the intelligible whole. 
The passage lies in the context dealing with the omnipresence of real 
being. Lee tries to reconstruct Plotinus® possible response to the problem 
concerning participation in the Parmenides from his account of the 
nature of the intelligible being, from which the omnipresence of that 
being results. But this attempt is not succcssful. Nevertheless, the 
omnipresence of true being for Plotinus primarily means the causal 
dependence of che sensible world upon the intelligidle, which forms the 
basic scheme of Plato’s metaphysics. Furthermore, Plotinus defends the 
findamental thesis in Plato’s theory of Forms, namely the Forms’ 
immutability, by makirg the notion of omnipresence distinct from 
immanence. 


IL. The Identity of Self with the Intelligible Whole 


As already mentioned, Bréhier’s hypothesis of Indian influence on 
Plotinus is bascd on his observation that the vicw of the identity of the 
self with universal being is unprecedented in Greek philosophy. Let us 
see another passage to which Bréhier refers in developing this 
observation: 


Now it is because you approached the All and did not remain in a part 
of it, and you did not even say of yourself “[ am just so much,” bu: by 
rejecting the “so much” you have become all yet even before this you 
were all; but becaise something else came to. you after the “all” you 
became less by tae addition: for the addition did not come from 
being you will add aothing to that but from non-being (V1 5,12,15-23, 
tr. A. H. Armstrong). 


_ _In this passage, Plotinus explicitly speaks of the identity of the 
self with the intelligible world. But his explanation is purely descriptive. 
The reason secms to be that the above passage lies in the context dealing 
with “a bit of encouragement (tivwv Kai wopopudiwv)” (11,5) for the 
solution to the problem of how the unspaced can stretch over all the 
dody."! The identity of the self with the intelligible world seems to be 
2ased on the doctrines of the substantial identity of Intellect and 
intelligible objects anc of the undescending part of the soul. The notion 
of the self as the intelligible world is satisfactorily established insofar as 
the self is identified either with Intellect, which comprises the totality of 
the intelligible cbjects in itself, or with the undescending part of the soul 
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which is very intimate to such an all-inclusive Intellect. In the subsequent 
discussion, I shal clarify that these doctrines are both motivated by the 


problems left unsolved in Plato’s philosophy.” 
A. The Identity of Intellect and the Intelligible Objects 


In the third passage to which Bréhier refers, Plotinus cxplicates 
the identizy of ourselves with universal being in terms of “truc 
knowledge”: 


For we and what is ours yo back to real being aud we ascenc to that 
teal being and to the firs: which comes from it, and we think (voutpEv) 
those beings; we do not have images or imprints of them. But if we do 
not, we aze these beings. If then we have a part in tue knowledge 
(GATEvig Etat yng), we are those; we do not apprehend them as 
distinct within curselves, but we are within them. For, since the others, 
and not only ourselves, are those, we are all those. So then, being 
cogether with all things, we are those: so then, we are all and one (VI 
5,7,1-8, &. A. H. Armstrong, adapted by A. Sumi). 


As Armstrong notes, this passage is the clearest explenation of 
Plotinus’ statement that we are each of us the intelligible universe, as 
stated in II 4,3,22 and IV 7,10,34-36.* Plotinus here does not seem to 
distinguish fully the intelligible being and the pure soul which always 
remains in the noetic world (€xeivo Kai 76 mpHtov dn’ éxeivon), (line 
2). Hence it is adumbrated that voeiv (line 3) is applicable to the 
undescending part of the soul. This point is fully considered in the next 
section, 

In the above passage, “truc knowledge,” through which we are 
intelligible beings, means intcllection, directed to those beings, which is 
free from images or imprints of them (line 3). According to Plotinus, an 
intuitive and immediate knowledge of intelligible beings is insurcd only 
by the substantial unity of Intellect and its objects. In fact, “true 
knowledge” elsewhere signifies the intellect-intelligible identity. In 
atempting to avoid the tendency to interpret the intellect-intelligible 
identity in terms of the Middle-Platonic view that the Forms are 
hypostat:zed by divine intellection,* Plotinus writes as follows: 


But if someone were to say that “in immaterial things knowledge and 
the thing are the same,” one must understand what is said in the sense 
that it (means)...that the thing itself when it is without matter is object 
of intellection and intellection, ..intellection in the sense tha? che thing 
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itself, being in the intelligible, is nothing else but inteliect_ and 
knowledge. For the knowledge is not directed to itselt, but the thmg 
there makes the knowledge, which does not stay like the knowledge of 
a thing in matter, to be different: this is tue knowledge (GAn8ivnv 
Emothiny): this is not an image of the thing but the thing itself (VI 
6,6,19-30, tr. A. H. Armstrong, adapted by A. Sumi). 


“True knowledge” represents the unity of Intellect end the 
intelligible objects. Also in the above passage, “true knowledge” is said 
\o involve no image of the knowabie thing. Two passages above cited 
show that the ‘centity of the self with the intelligible world is based on 
the subslanUal unity of Intellect and intelligible objects. 

What is the motive for Plotinus’ doctrine of the intellect- 
intelligible identity? What problem does he work out with this doctrine? 

In V 5,1, Plotinus devotes the entire chapter to the defense of the 
intellect-intelligible identity.” His argumen* is a negative one against the 
claim that the intelligible objects lie outside Intellect.“ According to 
Plotinus, the greatest absurdity of «his claim is that it inescapably causes 
Intellect to contemplate images of its objects, but neither the o2/ects 
themsclvcs nor the truth of them, and thereby 10 be deceived (lines 50- 
61). For Intellec*’s infallivility to be sufficiently defended, therefore, the 
objects must be placed within Intellect,” 

: “True knowledge,” which is said to be free from images of its 
objects in VI 5,7,1-8, is thus embodied by the intellect-intelligible 
identity which does not involve any image of object, making Intellect 
capaole of attaining always the truth of its objects. 

As severa! critics remark, the intellect-intelligible identity 
Concems the exigencies of intellectual knowledge compared with the 
character of sense knowledge and both the possibility and modality of 
Self-know.edge.* But the motive for the conception of the intellec:- 
intelligible unity would not b¢ exhausted by the exigencies that have 
occurred in Plotinus’ own system of philosophy. In concluding his 
argument in V 5,1, he explicitly mentions the definite position that must 
be defended by the intellect-intelligible unity: 


But, since one aust bring in knowledge and tuth and watchfully 
Prescrve real beings (t& Svtc) end the knowledge of what each thing is 
(ryvéow wd tt Excotsy got) but not the knowledge of what it is 
like (xoidv 1 &xastov), since (i? we only had that) we should have an 
image and a trace of real beings, and not possess and live with and be 
fused with real beings themselves (V 5,2,4-8, tr. A. H. Armstrong, 
adapted by A. Sumi). 
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Plotinus here employs Plato’s distinction between 16 dv or 70 tt 
and td toiov tt (Episi. VIT 342e7-343al), This distiuction is made 
among tive kinds in such a way that the former corresponds to the Form 
itself as 6 5n yvaotdv te Kai GANDids Eotiv Sv (342b1) and the lallter to a 
name, a definition, an image ard a knowledge of that Form. “To preserve 
real beings and the knowledge of what each thing is” thus means to 
defend the existence and the complete intelligibility of the Forms. Notice 
that the incorrigibility of Intellect is inseparable from the complete 
intellig:bility of the Forms. In Plato, as already seen, the denial of the 
existence of the immutable Forms results in the destruction of the 
possibi.ity, not only of philusophy, but of all discourse (Parm. 135b5- 
2), so that the immutability of the Formas must be regarded as the 
fundamental thesis in his theory of Forms. The possibility of philosophy 
ard other signiticant discourse, however, canno? be safeguarded solely 
by the positing of immutable Forms. Plato himself seems to have been 
aware of this point: 


The result is that the hearer is perplexed and inclined either to questivu 
the Forms’ existence, or to contend that, even if they do exist, they 
must certainly be unknowable (Gyvwota) by our human nature (Parm. 
135a3-5, tr. F, M. Comford, adap:ed by A. Sumi). 


Even if che existence of the immutable Forms is admitted, the denial of 
their knowability will destroy the. possibility of philosophy and other 
discourse. Hence, the existence of the invariable Forms is the 
fundamental thesis and their intelligibility the second-fundamental thesis 
in the theory of Forms. In fact, “the friends of Forms” in the Sophist 
maintain both theses (246b7-8, 248211-12). But Plato nowhere gives a 
definite account of how intellect, human or divine, is relatec to the Forms 
in the occurrence of intellection. Those philosophers who wish to defenc 
the fundamental position of the theory of Forms cannot avoid drawing 2 
clear picture of the intellect-intelligible relation that not only coheres 
with the Forms’ immutability but insures their complete intelligibility.” 
Hence Plotinus seems to say that we need to maintain the intellect- 
intelligible amity to preserve not only real beings thernselves, but the 
knowledge of what each of chose real beings is. 

In summary, Plotinus’ notion of the self as the intelligible whole 
is supported by his doctrine of the intellect-intelligible identity. This 
doctrine is motivated by his attempt to solve the problem of what relation 
between Intellect and the Forms coheres with the Forms’ constancy and 
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insures their complete knowability. This is the central problem, in Plato's 
theury of Forms, which has not been fully worked out by Plato himself.¢ 

The starting point of Bréhicr’s argument for Indian influence on 
Plotinus is his observation of some ambivalence in Plotinus’ doctrine of 
Intellect; on the one hand Intellect is an articulated system of definite 
notions which can be gresped through reason, on the other hand the 
subject is indiscriminately identified with all objects on the level of 
Intellect. But rather, our discussion indicates that Plotinus’ doctrine is 
totally free from such ambivalence, because the knowability of real 
beings must be based on nothing other than the identity of the noetic 
subject and the intelligible o>jects. Therefore it tums out that Rréhier’s 
argument starts from his misunderstanding of tae basic features of 
Plotinus’ doctrine of Inte‘lect. 


B. The Undescending Part of the Soul and Intellection 


As already seen, ‘r. VI 5,7,1-8 the systematic connection between 
the undescending part of the soul, referred to as “the first whica comes 
from real being,” and the identity of the self with the intelligible whole is 
not fully explained, but simply hinted at. How is tne undescending part 
of the soul related to this identity? The following passage, waich Bréhier 
does not adduce, clearly shows the bearing of the conception of the self 
as the noetic world upon -he undescending part of the soul: 


But we who ure we? Are we that real being or that which draws near 
and comes to be in time? No, even before this becoming to arise we 
were therc, men who were different, and some of us even gods, pure 
souls (yoxei xceOapai) and intellect united with the whole of real 
being; we were parts of the intelligible, not marked off or cut off but 
belonging to the whole; and we are not cut off cven now. But now 
another man, wishing to exist, approached shat man (VI 4,14,16-23, wr. 
A. H. Armstrong, adapted by A. Sumi). 


; Here, 2s does in VI 5,12, 16-23, Plotinus speaks of the addit-on of 
lower sel= to a higher one. In the above passage, “the first which comes 
from real being” (VI $,7,2) is specialized as “pure souls.” From the 
Sentence ovdé yap 003¢ viv GnotetpTe8a in lines 21-22, “pure souls” 
are identified as the highest part of the soul that does not leave the 
ttelligible world,®' the part which belongs also to individual souls.*? 
While the undescending pert of the soul is discussed by many scholars, it 
‘s. sufficient for the present inquiry to point out shat the cognitive activity 
f this part is non-discursive intellection.” In the undescending soul, 
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there are genuine kinds of knowledge (ai..dvtw¢ éntotfpar) that are 
each and all of the mte.ligible objects and have intellection within 
themselves (V 9,7,4-8). The undescending part of the soul is very akin to 
Intellect in its nature and activity.” Therefore, taking VI 4,14,16-23 
together with VI 5,7,:-8, we can conclude that the identity of the self 
with the intelligible world is based also on the nature of the 
undesveading part of the soul which cxcrises intellection and always 
attains “true knowledge” identical with the intclligible objects. 

What bearing does the undescending soul have upon Plato’s 
philosopky? As Blumenthal points out, the undescending soul gives an 
account of how men can know the Forms.** As mentioned repeatedly, the 
complete intelligibility of the Forms is the second-fundamental thesis in 
Plato's theory of Forms; the Forms must be knowable precisely “by our 
‘uman nature” (Parm. 13$a5). Intellection is one of ta@fwata €v 
woh) yvyvoueva. (Rep. $11d7-8). Again, “the friends of Forms” claim 
that we have cognitive intercourse with the Forms “by means of the soul 
through reflection (S1é Loyrouod 3é wuxi)” (Soph. 248a11). Although 
Plato does not say that the rational part of the soul always remains ia the 
realm of the Fortas, the Plotinian. undescending soul does not seem to be 
alien to Plato’s philosophy. Plato suggests the possibility of the soul in 
her purity zo De in perpetual contact with real being (det wet éxetvov te 
yiyvetat, Pad. 79d3).** In sum, Plotinus’ theury of the undescending part 
of the soul certainly concems te knowability of the Forms, the second- 
fundamental thesis in Plato’s theory of Forms. 

Lee attacks Bréhier also with regard to the weight of Plotinus’ 
treatment of the universal soul in the treatises VI 4-5.* Lee points out a 
misdirection of emphasis in Bréhier’s view of the main task oF VI 4-5, 
Bréhier regards it as the elucidation of Plotinus’ doctrine concerning “the 
relations of the individual soul to the universal Soul.”* Lee notices that 
the doctrine of the universal soul he calls it the doctrine of 
monopsychism plays an especially significant role in VI 4,14-15. But he 
estimates that the doc‘rine comes up in Plotinus’ analysis of eidetic 
causation and supposes, by referring to VI 5,9,1-13, that the doctrine is 
devoted to the explanation of the intersubjective accessibility of the 
sensidle world, Lee’s view, however, is not tenable. In the first plece, he 
overlooks the context of VI 4,14. As the query in VI 4,14,16-17 
indicates, the previously considered passege, VI 4,14,16-23, primarily 
concems the inquiry into the true self of the human person, but coes not 
come up in the elucidation of eidetic causation.” Again, the final 
sentence of the treatise (16,48) marks the divergence of Plotinus’ 
preceding discussion from the main theme of the treatise, narnely the 
omnipresence of real being which denotes the causal dependence of the 
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sensible world upon the intelligible. In the second place, it is apparently 
difficult to read the intersubjective accessibility of the sensible world into 
V1 5,9,1-12. This passage simply deals with the unity of the productive 
cause of the sensible rcalm. In light of the force of toivvv in line 13, the 
senlence Kai tdcut ai yoyai totvev pia (lines 12-13) merely points to 
the unity of life on which the sensizle world depends (lines 10-12) and 
thereby does not imply such a unity of souls that insures the 
intersubjective accessibility of the sensible world. In addition, Plotinus’ 
account of the true self of the human person in VI 4,14,16-23 is not 
strictly monopsychic; the undescending soul is mentioned in plural 
(yx KaBapai, line 19). Lee pomts out Bréhier’s failure to place the 
problem of monopsychism: wilhin the scope of the problem of eidetic 
causation and participation. As shown above, however, his argument 
against Bréhier is not convincing enough. 


IU. Conclusion 


We have critically examined Bréhier’s argument for his hypothesis of 
Indian influence on Plotinus through the careful analysis of Plotinus’ 
texts referred to in his argument. It hes been pointed out that Plolinus’ 
conception of the self as the intelligible whole, which Brénier altempted 
to explain in terms of Indian influence on him, is supported by the 
doctrines that are definitely motivated by the problems concerning the 
basic theses in Plato’s theory of Forms. We now conclude our inquiry by 
say:ng as follows. 

_, In the first place, the passage VI 5,1,25-26, referred to by 
Bréhier, does not deal with the identity of the self with the intelligible 
world. The passage is in the scction where Plotinus thematically 
considers the omnipresence of true being. Althouga Lec, arguing against 
Bréhier, cmphasizes the Hellenic purity of Plotinus by claiming that the 
omnipresence of real being suggests Plotinus’ response to the problem 
conceming participation in Plato’s Parmenides, his allempt is not fully 
successful. Nevertheless the omnipresence of true being denotes the 
causal dependence of the sensible world upon the intelligible, which 
delinsates the basic scheme of Plato’s metaphysics. Insofar as this cause] 
relation presupposes the separateness of the intelligible beings from the 
tealm of Decoming, which confirms the constancy of the intelligible 
Forms, the omnipresence of real being is inseparably linked with the 
fundamental thesis in Plato’s theory of Forms, the immutability of the 
Forms. 

In the second place, the identity of the self with the intelligible 
universe is supported by the doctrine of the intellect-intelligible identizy. 
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The doctrine represents Plotinus’ reply to the problem raised and yet 
unsolved :n Plato’s philosophy, that 1s, what relation between Intellect 
and the Forms can insure the latter’s complete intelligibility. This 
problem precisely concerns the second fundamental thesis in Plato’s 
theory of Forms, the complete knowability of tae Forms. 

Fina‘ly. the identity of the self with the intelligible cosmos is 
also supported by the doctrine of the undescending part of the soul which 
is very intimate lo Intellect. Tae docirine provides an explanation of how 
men can know the Forms and thereby safeguards the second-fundamental 
thesis in Plato’s theory of Forms, the Forms’ knowubility ¢o us. 

Altnough our argument results in the disclosure of Plotinus’ 
setious endeavor to defend the basic theses of Plato's theory of Forms, 
this result does not count against the general possibility of Indian 
in‘luences on Plotinus. Wolters rightly remarks: 


There is overwhelming ev:dence that Plotinus lived and moved in the 
Eorizon of the Greek philosopiical tradition, but there is no evidence 
that he was a prisoner of it.” 


The complete intelligibility of being, which Plotinus’ doctrine of 
the intellect-intelligible identity puls forward, urges us to understand 
thoroughly the complete fact of our world by abandoning dogmatic 
attitude towards foreign traditions of culture and religiva and then 
continuing untiringly our intellectual and ethical inquiry in the universal 
horizon. If Plotirus were to be confined in the self-closed world of Greek 
philosozhy, the vital force of his philosophy would remain dormant. One 
of the remarkable features of Plotinus’ pailosophy as the basis of a viable 
Weltanschauung sccms to me to reside in its potential openness to 
various cultural and religious traditions. 
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Heace the use of wetoAu3dverv in VI 5,3,14 must be clearly distingu'shed 
trom the normal usz of the participation idioms in the passages where Plato 
deals with the Formas. Morcover, the principle of the ceusal theory of Forms, to 
KOMG th KGAG Kok (Phd. L0Ge2-3), on which the participation relation with 
respect to one Form is based, is not applicable to that relation with respect to the 
intelligible world as a whole. 

37.5.8. Lee. Op.cit., p.92. 

38. Ibid. 

39. The indivisibility of the intelligible wor!d must be distinguished from that of 
the individual Form, because the former means that the intelligible world 
consists of nuany Forms and yet is indivisible (II ¢,4,14-15). 

40. For any ther attempt to reconstruct Plotinus’ reply to the Farmenides problem 
concerning participation, see J. Fielder, “Plotinvs’ Reply to the Arguments of 
“armenides 130a-131d,” Ape.ron |2 (1978):1-5. As does Lee, Fielder holds that 
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the clarification. of the nature of immaterial entity leads to the solution to the 
problem, I do not maintain that no solution. to the problem is suggested in VI 4- 
5. My owa position is tha: Plotinus’ possibic response can be reconstructed from 
VI 5,8 I will leave the full explanation of my reconstruction and the 
examination of Fielder’s view for another occasion. 
41. In VI 7,40,2-5, napopveta, coupled with re160d, is contrasled with logical 
necessity (very). 
42. Bréhier takes VT 5,12,16-23 as an expression of the disappearance of an 
individual consciousness (9p.cit., 3.110). Bussanich contrasts the present 
passage, V 8,7,32-35 and V 3,4,9-13 with III 8,11,32-38 and maintains the 
disappearance of human individuality and individual consciousness on the 
intelligible level (The One and Its Relation to Intellect in Plotinus, A 
Commentary on Scleeted Tex:s (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988], pp.28-129). For the 
opzosing view, see M. Atkinson, Plotinus: Ennead V.1, A Commentary with 
Translation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), pp.L04-105; G. M. 
Gurder, Ploiinus: The Experience of Unity (New York: Peter Lang, 1988), 
pp.63-64. But Amou tries to reconcile the present passage with VI 4,14, 17ff., 
where Plotinus says that we exist as particulars in the noetic world (Le Desir de 
. Dieu dans la Philosophi2 de Plotin, 2nd ed., [Rome: Presse de "Université 
Grégorienn2, 1967], pp.204-208). See also H. J. Blumenthal, Plotinus’ 
Psychology: His Doctrines of the Embodied Soul (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1971), pp.123-125. In this essay, I do not go into the problem concerning our 
status ‘n the intelligible world, which is linked with the grand problem of 
whether or nor Plotinus believes in Ideas of individuals. 

According to Lec, in VI 5,12,19-22 Plotinus claims that the soul, which 
was identical with the intelligible world, becomes more of a non-entity through 
the addiliun of the self to the objects of her contemplation (op.cit., p.99). I 
cannot see how such an interpretation is possible. The addition of “something 
else” (line 20) is said to be from non-being (line 22), namely sensible matter. 
The passage in question does not warrant the negativity of self-consciousness. 
43. Plotinus. Text with an English Translation by A. H. Armstroug, 7 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966-88; London: William 
Heinemann, 1966-88}, 6:240-341, note 1. 

44, For a detailed discussion about Plotinus’ attempt to draw the line between 
his owa doctrine of the intellect-intelligible identity and the Middle-Platonic 
conception of the Form. as God’s voqwa, see A. Sumi, op.cit., pp. 124-126 

45. Tor the full analysis of Plotinus’ argument in V 5,1, see A. Sumi, op.cit, 
pp.103-107, 

46. See M. R. Alfino, “Plotinus and the Possibility of Non-Propositional 
Thought,” Ancient Philosophy & (1988):278. 

47. This argument is prefigured in [I 9,1,6-9 and reappears in V 3,5,21-26. 
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48. See J. Pepin, “Elements pour une Histoire de la elation entre 1’Inte ligence 
et I'Intelligible chez Platon et dans le Néoplatonisme,” Revue Philosophique de 
la France et de 1 Etranger 146 (1956):48-49; J. Bussanick, op.cit., pp.9 1-92. 
49. See A. H. Armstrong, “The Background of the Dectrine ‘That the 
Intelligibles are no: outside the In:cllect,”” in Les Sources de Plotin (Geneva, 
Vancoevres: Fondation Hardt, 1957), p.401: 

“Plotinus in formulating his doctrine that the Intelligibies are in 

Intellect seems tv me to be concerned with a question of a different sort 

‘What is the relationship of eternal intuitive though to its object (or 

objects) and how ‘s taat cbject to be conceived?”” (Italics mine). 

J do not go into details ahout how the intellect-intelligible unity coheres with the 
Forms’ immutability here. Fer ray discussion about this problem, see A. Sumi, 
op.cit., pp-L13-118, 127-128. 

50. Needless to say, Plotinus’ doctrine of the intellect-intelligible unity 
historically goes back to Aristotle’ doctrine of divine Intellect. Arisictle’s 
psychological formula of the identity of mind in activity with the object of 
thought, which is applicd tc his analysis of the internal structure of divine 
intellection in /et. 1072b14-28, has philosophical merits of insuring the 
infallibility of divine imellect and saieguarding its immutability. Exploiting 
these merits fully, Plotinus tackles the problems which remained unsolved ‘n 
Plato. For the connection of Plotinus’ doctrine with Aristotle, see A, Sumi, 
op.cit., pp.73-74, 78-80. 

We may brie-ly tonch upon the philological source of Plotinus* 
expression GnOw} éntotin. This expression seems to go back to the 
Phaedrus myth, which, zccording to his own exegesis, implicitly suggests the 
intellect-intelligible unity. He writes: 

“... but about the knowledge there which Plato observed and said 

‘that which is not a knowledge different from that in which it is (005 

fig Sotiv dAAny év GAA@),” but how is so, he left us to investigate and 

discover” (V 8,4,52-54, tr. A. I. Armstrong). 
It is evident that obS “ijrig gusv GAAnv év dAd@ is a paraphrase of 
Extomuny..ovd’ i éotiv nov gpa ev etépo ovoa dv qpeig viv Svtov 
Kadoduey (Pidr. 247d7-e1). Notice that étépa év évépw (d7-e1) explains q 
YEVOIg xpdoeoti (47) and is contrasted with év 1 6 got dy (¢1-2) which 
characterises Knowledge itself or th tic dAnOotc éenvociyng yévoc (c8). 
(Hackforth's translation of d7-el “knowledge that...varies with the various 
objects” overlooks che first év in 21). Whereas there 's some confrontation and 
heterogeneity between sense knowledge and becoming, Knowledge itself is 
totally harmonious with real being. In the Phaedrus myth, the expression thy Ev 
W 0 EoTL Gv Gvtig EmothAny indicates at most the homogeneity and concord 
between Knowledge itself aad real being, but not the presence of the Forms in 
Knowledge; for mie Knowledge is simply a>ont (epi) real heimg. Plotinus 
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further reads the anity of Knowledge or Wisdom and real being (V 8,4,47-48: 
5,15-16) into the phrase 038’..ctépa év étépe. In 4,3-4, moreover, he contrasts 
Emotiny, oby 7 yévesig xpdceotiv with opder 74 névea..oig ovoia, Kai 
bavtods év GAXoug. Tere he takes o08 .étépa év étépe or 008 ..dA.nv év dddw 
as suggesting éavtov< év G2Aou. 

As III 9,1,14-15 insinuates, Plotinus believes that the doctrine of the 
intellect-intelligible uaity is entertained by Plato himself. For more detailed 
discussion about the /ocus classicus in Plato's dialogues for Plotinus’ doctrine, 
see A. Sumi, “Plotiaus on Phaedrus 247D7-E1: The Platonic Locus Clussicus of 
the Identity of Inteliect with the Intelligible Objects,” American Catholic 
Philesophical Quarterly 71 (1997): 404-420. 

51. For the undescending pert of the sou!, see II 9,2,4-5; Ll 8,5,10-11; IV 
8,3,16f.; V 1,10,21-24. In V 3,9, “the most divine part of the soul” (line 1) is 
called “pure” (lines 18-29). 
52. See IV 8,8,2-3; 8,16-18. 
53, Sez IV 8,8,6; 8,15; V 3,9,28-29, See also TV 3,30,11-12. For in‘ellection as 
the proper activity of soul, see G. M. Gurtler, op.cit., pp.195-196. On the other 
hand, the undescending part of the soul is called 16 Aoyrottxdy in III 8,5,10 and 
- 8idvota is attributed to “the pure part of the soul” in V 3,3,11-12 (see also V 
1,7,42-43 13 S1avoodpevov). Hence Atkinson is inclined to think of the 
undescending soul as, in some way, a part of didvore (op.cit., pp.61-64), Here 
we do not go into detail about the status of the undescending soul. 

The rational soul is sometimes called “ourse'ves.” In V 3,3,35-35, 
Loyi{ecOat and Sudvore are attributed to “ourselves.” in | 1,7,21-22, the tue 
man is identified with the rational soul (tf AoyiKf] yu). Eere Stévorat, ddban 
and yonoe1c ars ascribed together to the rational soul or ourselves (lines 14-17). 
For the xinship between V 3,3 and 1 1,7, see G. M. Gurtler, op.cit., 2.233. 

Rist points out che difficulty in Plato’s tripertie division of the soul; 
though the infallible vGnow and the fallible Sié¢vora must be clearly 
distinguished, they are together a.triguted to to Aoy.otixoy, the highest part of 
the soul (“Integration and the Undesecnded Soul in Plotinus,” daerican Journal 
of Philology 88 (1967): 413-414). He explains how the Plotinian undescending 
soul 1s related to the Platonic Aoytatikdv as follows: 

“If there were a tripartite division of the soul in Plotinus, therefore, 

with 73 Aoy.otuxdv at the top, it would be below the level of the upper 

soul which is etemally in contact with votg in contemplation” 

(op.cit.:416). 

This view is not accurate. First, the Plotinian undescending soul is endowed with 
tho intellective function of the Platonic YeyrotKdv. Second, Risc’s observation 
of ths Plotinian Aoytoonxov is not fully accurate. In light of V 3,3,23ff, he 
regards the middle part of the soul in Il 9,2,5-6 as 26 oyretiKdéy whose proper 
activity is Sidvoue (op.cit.: 416). But 7d Aoyrotixdv in V 3,3 is also 
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denominated “the purc part of the soul” (lines 11-12}. Rist does not consider the 
fact that Plotinus sometimes calls the undescending soul to Loytotixdv. 
Although it is que, as Rist points out, that the Platohic tripartition of the soul 
does no: fit well with Plotinus’ psychology, we should not overlook the noetic 
feature that the Plolinian urdescending soul has inherited from the highest 
element of the Platonic soul. 

54. This point entails the difficulty in demarcat:ng the undescending soul from 
Intellect. See H. J. Blumenthal, “Nous and Soul in Plotinus: Some Problems of 
Demareation,” in Plotino ¢ if Neoplatonismo in Oriente e in Occidente (Roms: 
Academia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974), pp.203-219 

55. I. J. Buumenthal, “Soul, World-Soul, and Individual Soul in Plotinus,” in Le 
Néuplatonisme (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1971), 
p.62, note 1. 

56. In the recollection argument, Plato characterizes the Forms as “whet was 
formerly ows” (Phd. 761-2), iraplying that they were known by us before our 
bicth. From this characterization, however, we cannot conclude that the soul’s 
prenatal knowledge of the Forms attains her identity with them, secause the 
characterization seems to be simply contrasted with the soul’s loss of her pre- 
natal knowledge in the present ‘ife. 

57. The following sketch of Lee’s view is based on J. S. Lee, op.cit., pp.102- 
103. 

58. E. Bréhier. Op.cit., p.117. 

59. By “eidetic causation” Lee means “a theory of the way in which the eide that 
make up the intelligible world of Being are the causes of sensible particulars” 
(op.cit., p.96). He cxolairs the intermittent character of eidetic causation in 
terms of the discursive nature of the soul’s contemplative activity (op.cit.. pp.95- 
101). Acthough the intermitteat character of eidetic causation, as Lee points out 
(op.cit., p.101), is mentioned in VI 4-5, it would be impossible to expiain it by 
the cognitive activity of the undescending soul, which is characterized as 
primarily uon-discursive in V! 4-5. 

60. A. M. Wolters. Op.cit., p.305. 





The Oriental Influences Upon Plotinus’ Thought: 
An Assessment of the Controversy Between 
Bréhier and Rist on 

the Soul’s Relation to the One 


Roman T. Ciapalo 


The question of whether or not the thought of Plotinus owes any debt to 
what might be called the Oriental (or perhaps more precisely, Indian) 
intellectual tradition aas been widely and fervently debated for many 
decades. Although it is possible, and indeed perhaps even likely, that no 
conclusive resolution to this controversy will ever be reached, at Icast in 
the ebsence of some dramatically new body of evidence-namely, the 
_ discovery of the Neoplatonic equivalent of the Dead Sea scrolls-:t would 
nevertheless be worthwhile to revisil briefly the various arguments, pro 
and con, which Fave been put forth in order to determine the:r individual 
and collective merits. 

Accordingly, in this paper I propose to do three things. I shall, 
first, briefly review the essential literature of this subject. Second, I shall 
summarize the argumert >etween Fmile Bréhier and John Rist over 
whether or not Plotinus was influenced by Indian thought. Finelly, I shall 
otfer my own assessment of the merits of the Bréhier-Rist argument in 
particular, and of the issue of Plotinus’ “Orientalism” in general. 

The general question before us would seem to be this: Are the 
apparent similarities between elements in Plotinus’ thought and in various 
Onental views, notably Indian thought, just that, mere per accidens 
similarities, or are they evidence of a stronger sort of relationship, namely, 
as Albert Wolters has articulated in his very illuminating article on this 
topic, “an ‘in‘luence’, ‘source’, or ‘ceterminative factor’ on Plotinvs”?! 

: That there appear ‘o be points of similarity is largely not disputed, 
altaough A. H. Armstrong in his now venerable article (“Plotinus and 
India”) deaies that there is any sort of convincing evidence of Indian 
influences on Plotinus? Likew'se, John Rist, in his own way, disputes 
Bréhier’s thesis. Still others, lixe Willy Theiler, Philyp Merlan, Cornelia 
De Vogel, and H. J. Kramer, belong, in one wey or another, to the “anti- 
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Bréhier” ranks.’ The question, of course, is waat ought to be made of this 
phenomenon of similarity and what sort of importance to assign to tt 

How might we classify the various perspectives on this issue? 
Perhaps in the following twofold way. Some might be counted as 
suppotters of the mildcr posizion: what might be termec the “mere per 
aceidens similarity” thesis. Others might be listed as supporters of the 
stronger Dosition: the “direct causal influence” thesis. For our purposes, it 
might te convenient to appoint Ris: as the representative of the former 
thesis, and Bréhier of the latter. 

Let us now look more curefully at the positions of Bréhier and 
Rist. For Bréhier, there are good reasons to believe that Plotinus was 
influenced in a direct and causal way by Indian thought. In chapter seven 
of his very informative book, The Philosophy of Plotinus, his primary 
argument revolves around what he takes to be che douo.c aspects of 
Plotinus’ understanding of Nous. There, Brébier nates. . . 


taat on the one hand, Intelligence is an articulated system of definite 
rotions. On tae other hand, it is the universal being in whos? bosom 
every difference is absorbed, in which every distinction between subject 
and object cumes Lo a complete end. In the firs: respect, it expresses the 
rationalist thesis that it is pussible to have a knowledge of the world end 
that reality can be grasped duough reason. In the second respect. it 
involves the mystical ideal of the complete unification of beings in the 
Godhead, with the feeling of intuitive evidence which accompanics it? 


Although Bréhier admits that the former view is the result of 
Plotinus’ exegesis of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, he argues that the 
latter cannol be su expleined. 

Furthermore, and more to the heart of the matter, the chief 
Plotinian problem, according to Bréhier, has to do with. . . 


the relation of the particular being, of whose existence we ere conscious, 
to the universal being. How did the conscious self, wita its characterist-cs, 
its uniun wits 2 fixed body, its faculties of memory and reasonin2, 
emerge from the universal being and form itself in a distinct center? What 
is the relation of individual souls tv the aniversal Soul? In general, how 
is the universal being present in its entirety in all things without ceasirg 
meanwhile to be universal?” 
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For Bréhier, zhe soul’s union with the One is ultimately rot 
something to be cx>lained in rational terms, but rathcr somcthing to be 
experienced in a mystical way. 

Later in the same chapter, he argues that. 


the common and rather monotonous theme of all tie Upanishads is that 
of a knowledge which assures the one possessing it peace and unfailing 
happiness. This knowledge is the consciousness of the identity of the self 
with the universal being,’ 


And in order to emphasize this point further, he notes that. . . 


the philosophy of the Upanishads, in fact, does not go beyond the self. 
This is its characteristic trait. But it holds as certain that this self is 
without limits and that it is all things. It utilizes two fundamental 
concepts-that of Brahraan, the universal being, the unfathomable 
principle of all forms of reality, and that of Atman, which is the principle 
in so Zar as it exists in the human soul, the pure self, indepencent of all 
particular functions of the soul, for example, as the nutritive or cognitive. 
The main thesis is that Brahman is identical with Atman, that is to say. . 
the force which creates and preserves the world 1s identical with what we 
discover in. ourselves as our true self when we disregard all the activities 
telated to cefinite objects ® 


Bréhier claims to have found in the doctrine of the Upanishads the’ 
very samc qucstion that concems Plotinus. . . 


it consists in inquiring in what sense the self, in concentrating upon itself, 
finds within itself the very principle of the universe.’ 


Accordingly, this mystical element in his thought is to be 
explicated in extra-Hellenic terms. Thus, Bréhier argues. . . 


we find at the very center of Plotinus’ thought a foreign element which 
defies classification. The theory of Intelligence as universal being derives 
neither from Greek rationalism nor from the piety diffused throughout the 
teligious circles of his day.” 


In addition to this sort of intemal evidence, Bréhier addresses 
Various essentially historical facts to make his point, which, however, I 
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shall not treat explicitly here. Suffice it to say that, for 2 variety of 
doctrnal and hislurical reasons, Brékier concludes that. . . 


one must seek the source of the philosophy of Plotinus beyond the Orient 
close to Greece [waose cults maintained a variety of convictions and 
practices abhorren‘ to Plotinus, among them the idea of a mediator or 
savior destined to bring man into relation with God, mitual prayer, 
thanksgiving, and outpouring of religious feeling}, in the religious 
speculations of Indic, which by che time of Plotinus had been tounded for 
centuries on ‘he Upanishads end had retained their vitality." 


To summarize, what relates Plotinus to Indian thought is. . . 


his decided preferenze for contemplation, from which he derives the only 
true reality, his scorn for the practical moral life, and finally, the egcistic 
and universal character of the spiritual life as he conceived it. Indeed, in 
its highest stage, the spiritual life consists in the relationshtp in which the 
soul is ‘elonc’ with the universal principle.'* 


Now, what of Rist’s objections to this thesis? Rist’s fimdamental 
argument Telies on R. ©. Zaehner’s four-fold division of mysticism - 
pantheistic or natural, ascetic, monistic, and theistic." But, even though 
Zaehner himself did not locaze Plotinus within his scheme, Rist argues 
confidently thet the mysticism of Plotinus is of the theistic sort, “where the 
isolated soul attains fo union and is ‘oned’ with a transcendeni God, 
though a fortiori it is not itself identical with that God.” For him, 
accordingly, the mysticism of Plotinus is not monistic, “where the 
individual soul is declared to be completely identical with the power 
behind the universe-Atman is Brahman, as the Indian monists would put 
it,” whereas, according to Rist and his unnamed “experts,” the mysticism 
of the Upanishads is fundamentally monistic. Rist notes that. . . 


it is precisely this monistic stand that Bréhier ties .o find in the 
Enneads. There then in simple terms lies the difference between the two 
systems, And if the doctrines are unlike, derivation or significant 
influence can be forgotren.'° 


The crux of Rist’s argument here seems to be that the human soul, 
since it consists of nigher and lower parts, does not completely lose itself 
in its union with the One. Accordingly, he writcs as follows: 
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When therefore the higher soul is enjoying the vision of the One, its 
lower counterparts do not strictly speaking cease to exist, but become 
irrelevant to the concentrated personality. Not that the union with the One 
is a ‘self-conscious’ union, for self-consciousness as normally understood. 
only blunts the activities with which it is concerned, and in the mystical 
union the self is transcended or rather ‘filled with God.’” 


The soul, then, since it has a natural kinship with the Primal 
Reality can and docs rctum to its source and becomes “united” with it. 
According to Rist. . . 


such a return, as Plotinus tells us again and again, is a rest after our 
labours ard a perfect stillness. But this rest is not a test in nothingness, 
nor a blankness like dreamless sleep. True it is attained by a kind of 
‘confusion and annihilation’ of Nous, but it cannot be attained w:thout 
Nous, and should be viewed as the fulfillment rather than the negation of 
the level of existence. It is not blankness, but rapture, delight and perfect 
happiness. it is not nothingness. . .but everything, in the sense that the 
One is everything. He who understands the One understands the soul 
when it is ‘oned’." 


At this juncture, how might one approavh the evaluation of the 
controversy between Préhier and Rist on the issue of the soul's relation to 
the One and, ultimately, on the question of zhe Oriental influences upon 
Plotinus’ philosophy? Let me begin by revicwing what I take to be the first 
principles of Plotmus’ >hilosophy. My struggles with the Enneads over the 
years have left me with the following three convictions. Tre first of these 
is fundamental to-all Plotinian :hought, namely, that to be real is to be one. 
As Lea Sweency has noted, . . 


Any item is real because of its unity and a fall into multiplicity is likewise 
a fall into unreality. So true is this that the more unified something is, the 
more real it is, with the result that what is totally simple is also the Primal 
Reality-namely, The One, the ahsolutely first and highest hypostasis.° 


The second of these essential principles is as follows: 


Whatever is one is good, since that which is one is not only real, but also 
is perfect and powerful. 
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This second principle inserts a dynamic aspect into Plotinus’ universe, 
since it is bounc up with the posilion (at whatever is genuinely real must 
by that very fact cause subsequent realities, which turn back to their source 
because of dependency upon it and cesire for it. ‘his principle, then, issues 
into Plotinus’ doctrincs of procession and reversion (prohodos and 
episirophe).° 

The One-Goac, then, hes a dual status. It is bota the source of all 
subsequent realities (by causing them through its overflow) and the object 
of their desire and love (by being that upon which they depend for their 
ultimate perfection and fulfillment). 

Finally, because whatever is one is also good-“good to others by 
producing them automatically and necessarily, good for others as the 
object of ‘heir seeking,” il Sollows that the third essentia! principle is that 
“whatever is prior is of greater reality than that which is subsequent”.* In 
other words, “the relationship of prior/subsequent is simultaneously a 
relationship of higher/lower in actual values.” 

Thus, che third principle illuminates the essential natwe of the 
relatiorship between the One and its overflow. Generally speaking, what is 
prior is of greater worth, importance, anc reality than what is posterior. All 
levels of reality telow the One, then, are thereby less rcal than the One, 
precisely because they are less unified than the Primal Reality. As such, 
these lower levels of reality are Jogoi of the One: they are the One, but as 
found on a lower, less unified level. 

Now, armed with these three Plotinian principles, I wish to argue 
tha: Plotinus’ account of the final slage of the soul’s ascent to and 
unification with the One may be seen as the conclusion of a long and 
careful deductive argument whose major premise is that first principle 
mentioned earlier-to be real is to be one. The cxistential status of both the 
human soul’s ascent to the One and its actual union with the Primal 
Reality is, to be sure, a mystical one. For surely at that supreme level of 
zchicvement, the soul’s relation to the One involves no duality of whatever 
sort and is no longer rational in nature, but rathcr is supra-rational, and, 
hence, mystical (or to paraphrase Zaehner, monastically mystical). 
Accordirgly, on this pomt | find Bréhier’s position more appealing than 
Rist’s. As attractive and forcefully articulated as the latter’s arguments are, 
they force us to abandon, or at Icast weaken, what is central to Plotinus’ 
thought-his consistent monism. And this I canno bring mysvlf to do. 
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What is most intcresting about this erca of his thought however, is 
that he is thoroughly Greek in his approach to philosophical problems. 
Namely, he is eminently rational. Yet he is led by the relentless application 
of nis logic to evertually draw conclusions that themselves defy complete 
penetration by human reason, because ultimately they are in their content 
supra-rational, or, in other words, mystical. 

[t appears to me that at various junctures of his speculation he 
notices taat the power of human thought, or human rationality itself, if you 
will, is inadequa:e to the ultimate task before it, namely, the understanding 
ina discursive way and the eventual articulation in hurnan: language of the 
individual human soul’s relationship to the Primal Reality. He comes 
closer chan other Greek thinkers have in explicating the nature of this 
union, however inadequate cven his articulation may be. In the final 
analysis, then, it is Plotinus’ essentially monislic viewpoinl, coupled with 
the virtual ruthlessness of his logic, that leads him to draw conclusions that 
seem ‘o defy rational penetration and thus appear to be mystical in nacure, 
but which nevertheless are the necessary implications of his line of 
reasoring, whose starting point is the trio of fundamental principles 
enumerated earlier. Among these conclusions, I believe, is the view thatthe 
huraan soul does indeed lose its ideatity in its ultimate unification with che 
Onc. 

Now, what has all of this to do with the question of Plotinus’ 
Orientalism? Although several studies have already considered this issue 
in a most admirable fashion, among them the studies of Staal, Schlette, 
and, more recently, Trisathi and Wolters being worthy of special 
mention,” let me concluce this presentation with a few remarks of my own 
on this matter. 

First, a-taough it is entirely possible that the thought of Plotinus 
on the question of the soul’s relation to God, and perhaps on other issues 
as well, was influenced in some direct and causal way by the Orient, I 
cannot, on the hasis of my analysis, go beyond the evailable evidence, 
which is essentially oblique and circumstantial. Hence, | believe Bréhier 
goes too far in asserting that Plotinus indecd was indebted to Indian 
ces: In other words, I am uncomfortable with enything more than a 

per accidens” explanation of the apparent similarities. Certainly, there 
Scems to be little if any justification for the stronger “direct causal 
influence” thesis. 
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Second, there would not seem to be much, if any, mer:t to the 
adoption of a fundamentel!y agnostic stance on this question as long as 
new, relevant, and conclusive evidence ‘s not brought to light. Frankly, I 
do not lock upon such an eventuality with any great degree of optimism. 
That is why I am led to the following conclusion. It would not be 
inappropriate, I think, to seek a kind ov? middle ground on this issuc, 
midway between what perhaps may he termed the two extreme positions 
of Bréhier and Rist. Such an intermediary stance would a‘firm the 
following three points: 


1. There seems to be a striking affinity between relevant elements in 
Indian thought and in Plotinus. particularly in the description of the soul’s 
striving toward unton with Cod and of the nature of that union. One need 
only compare the descziption of the human soul’s ultimate and complete 
unior. with the One found in the Enneads with the ‘dentification of 
Atman with Brahman found in Indian thought. 2. There is no reed, 
however, from an exegetical point of view, to ergue for the necessity of 
Oriental influences upon Piotinus. Why? Because he arrives at his 
conclusions by means of the consistent application of his logic to his 
three principal insights, particularly, the first-to be real is to be one. 
There is an intemal consislency within his position such that all of his 
conclusioas ‘low natural:y from those fundamental insights. 


3. It is possible that the affinities between Plotinus and the Orient 
constitute evidence of the existence of something which currently does 
rot enjoy much popularity, but which nevertheless may be of value for 
our present purpose, namely, the concept of a perennial philosophy, 
defined here as a philosophy which is doth permanent and significant, 
precisely because its features transcend historical and cultural chenges. 


In the final anzlysis, this last point may constitute the most 
satisfactory answer to the problem at hand, It is not so much a question of 
chronology or causal infuence, I believe, but a malter of concomitant or 
parallel insights, independently reached. There is too little evidence to 
suggest anything more than this. And, as Wallis has argued. . . 


the tendency of the mystical experience to express itse:f in similer ways 
at all times and in all civilizations must also 9¢ taken into account.” 
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In this way, perhaps one car. say that there is a measure of 
Orientalism in Plotinus and not at the same time impugn his philosophical 
originality, intellectual gifts, or Greek seritage. 

I favor this “perennial philosophy” thesis, then, primarily because 
it offers the possibility of a profoundly constructive solution to che 
problem of adjudicating cross-cultural in‘luences, whether philosophical 
or otherwise. Tais thesis represents a positive approach to the solution to 
the problem and is not ‘raught with the divisive and counter-productive 
elements of the alternctives. It attirms, | believe, what we all suspect, or at 
least hope, is the case, namely, that human experience is fundamentally 
universal. Perhaps, then, what I have been discussing is but onc instance of 
the affirmation, in both Eastem anc Western voices, of the common 
elements of humar. experience. Perhaps, for our purposes, it might be 
possible to speak of Plotinian Hir.duism, or of Hindu Neopletonism. In this 
way, the thought of Plotinus might function as one of the intellectual 
bridges across that great chasm that has divided East and West for so long. 
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Plotinus and Interior Space 


Frederic M. Schroeder 


A.H. Armstrong entitled his pioneering book The Architecture of the 
Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus.' This title has entered 
and informed the language of Plotinian scholarship.’ It is the purpose of 
the present paper to explore an aspect of “intclligible architecture” 
which, I would suggest, has been largely neglected. The architectural 
metaphor suggests a verticality, hierarchy, and excemality thet Plotinus 
counterbalances with another architecture, that of interior space. 

H. P. L’Orange, in his Art Forms and Civic Life in the Late 
Roman Empire, speaks of the dissolution of the classical building 
structure in late antiquity with an abandonment of emphasis upon the 
external appearance of the building. However, he observes, 


A positive side of this tansformation is a new experience of space, a new 
feeling for he interior itself, which is en expression of the new spirit of 
the lime. An appreciation of this positive side makes it possible for us to 
meet with a better understanding the peculiarly abstract as it were, the 
distent glance which we have condnually encountered in Late 
Antiquity... Architecture becomes inwospective. The building structure is 
reduced to a mere shell surrounding what is encompassed. Ll becoaies no 
more than the enclosure ot space.” 


and further: 


Above all, light is the space-creating element and models in its various 
intensities the different parts of the interior * 


He also remarks: 


A completely new aesthetic was developed ding the third century: 
beauty dues not reside in the proportions of the Dody, but in the soul 
which penetrates and illumines it, that is, in expression (the Enneads of 
Plotinus). Beauty is a function of the inner being (<0 évdov el8uc).° 


L’Orange does not remark, however, on the possibility that Plotinus may 
ground the sculpting of inner space in the architecture of lale antiquity. 
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Let us examine some passages that use interior space in figurative 
language describing che intelligible world. We may turn now to an 
example of interior space in Plotinus that illustrates these principles with 
reference to the soul's vision of the One (6.9 [9].11.17-23): 


Like a man who enters into the sanctuary and leaves behind the statues in 
the outer shrine; thesc become aga‘n the first things he looks at whea he 
comes out of the sanctuary, after his contemplation witiin and 
intercourse there, not with a statue or image but with the Divine itself 
(ovk Gyadua od6é Elkéva, GAAG onded); they are secondary objects of 
coulsmplation. But that other, perhaps, was not an object of vision, but 
another kind of seeing (o') @éapa, GAAG GAANS thénos tod ideiv).® 


The god in the inmost sanctuary is “not en object of vision” (Béapua), but 
“another kind of seeing” (GAAng tpdéxog Tod ideiv), 

Trouillard says of the vision of the One that what is required is, 
not a different object of regard, but a change in our way of looking: 


Il est clair qu'il ne s'agit pas de renoncez a tel ou tel objet, mais 4 une 
optique, 4 un sysitme de valeurs: “changer son regard” (1.6.8.25), 
“chasse: les croyances imposées du dehors” (III.6.5.17) “s'éveiller des 
représentations absurdes” (III.6.5.2¢) “non plus une contemplation, mais 
une autre fagon de regarder” (ot Seca, GAG GAAS TOdnOg TOD ideiv) 
(VI.9.11.2 2). Et cet abandon n'est nossihle que sous l'infhience d'une 
illumination antériente.” 


Of the passages cited, only one (1.6 [1].8.25-26) offers a linguistic 
parallel to the crux at 6.9 |9].9.11.22-23 (ov gaya, GAAG dAdog tpomOG 
200 ideiv) in :ts requirement: to “charge to another way of seeing” (6ytv 
GAnv dhAdEaoGor). This phrase, however, clearly refers to a change in 
our way of vision, whereas in 6.9 [9],11.22-23 the One is described as 
another way of seeing. Trouillard’s interpretation requires a metonymous 
trensference of the seeing in question from the One to ourselves. The 
discipline of strict construction (which I shall ergue is the most fruitful 
approach) demands thet we insist that, in some sense, the One is ilself 
“anoiher way of seeing.” 

Bréhier translates, “un mode’ de vision tout différent.” This 
translation appears to require, as does Armstrong’s (which T use here) 
and Trouillard’s interpretation, that the vision in question he our vision, a 
vision that is transformed. Yet it is the One that is described as (another) 
way of seeing. However, Bréhier comments, “C’est la visior. unitive dont 
i] était question tout a Il’heure.’® 
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What Bréhier has in mind with this comment mzy be illustrated 
by Arnou’s intepretation of the phrase as: 


Une conternplation o11 s’est effacé la distinction entre ‘e sujet et l’oojet, 
ou il ne faut plus parler de @éope, (VI.9.10; VL9.11), ni de Geotng, 
(V.8.10).? 


In the same vein, Rist argues that Plotinus, who really prefers the 
language of union, employs the language of sight in deference to Plato 
who uses it of the experience of the ultimate principle in the Symposium 


(Beauty) and in the Republic (the Good)."° 

The claim tha: the phrase “another way of seeing” refezs, not lo a 
transformatior. im our way of seeing, but to a suspension of the subject- 
object distinction in the act of vision, still recuires an evasion of the 
Plotinian aseription of this phrase :o the One itsel?. Plotinus could have 
said that vision of the One demands such a suspension, but he does not 
say this. He says rather that the One is “another way of seeing.” Implicit 
in the metonymous interpretations of this phrase that we have examined 
must be the notion that such a strict construction is to be avoided simply 
on the grounds that it makes no sense. Plotinian scholars disagree on the 
question of whether the One has any “orm of consciousness, even of 
itse/f."" Such a consciousness, however, would surely never be described 
by the language of vision which obviously carries the subjecl-object 
disctinction wita i: and would thus violate Eleatic princigle. 

We mzy now tum to similar language in another passage. 
Plotinus describes the progress of the hurman soul from the vision of the 
Platonic forms in Intellec: <o the visior. of the One (6.7 [38].35.7-16): 


I; is as if someone went into a house richly decorated and so beautiful, 
and within i: contemplated each and every one of the decorations and 
admired them before sezing the master of the house, but when he sees 
that master with delight, who is not of the nature of the images [in the 
house], but worthy of genuine contemplatiun, le dismisses those other 
things and thereafler looks at him alone, and then, zs he louks and does 
not take his eyes away, by the continuity of his contemplation he no 
longer sees a sight, but mingles his seeing with what he contemplates, 
sv that what was seen before has now >ecome sight in him, and he 
forgets all other objects of contemplation (date fv wig “dn tO Opatov 
Tpdtepov Gyty yeyoveven, tiv 5° Adm mdvtav exAcBovt0 
PenLatov) 
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Even as the god in 6.9 [9].11.22-23 is described, not as an object 
of vision, but as another way of seeing (42.40 tpémo¢ Tov idetv), so here 
it is said that in him (€v ondt@) [sc. the master] that which was an object 
of vision has become vision (dwic). Again, we might be tempted to a 
metonymous transference of vision from the object of vision to 
ourselves, or construe this language in such a way that it would simply 
explicate the union of vision with its object. However, a strict 
construction would again demand that we understand the ostensible 
referent (in this case the maste:) as indeed in some sense (yet to de 
defined) as “vision.” 

To understand the sense in which the One may de “another way 
of seeing” or “vision,” we must digress to the subject of Plotinian optics. 
Piotinus polemicizes against the view that sense-perception results from 
the imprinting of a sense-impression upon the soul (4.6 [41].1,14-21): 


Tt is clear presumably in every case that when we have a perception of 
anything through the sense of sight, we look there where it is and dircct 
our gaze where the visible object is situated in a straight line from us; 
obviously it is there that the appreheusiun takes place and the svul 
looks outwards, since, I think, no impression has been or is being 
imprinted on it, nor has it yet received a s2al-stamp, like the mark of a 
sval-ring on wax. 


Plotinus examines the question of why it is that distant objects appear 
small (2.8 [35].1). When things are far removed from us, we do not see 
them in their detail. lt is by measuring trom the several objects in a 
landscape in relationship to each other that we arrive at che size of the 
whole (33-36): 


What happens to them [sc. colours and sizes] becomes clearer in things 
cf many and varied parts, for instance, hills with many houses on them 
and a quantity of ees and a great many other things, of which each 
individual one, if il is seen, enables us to measure the whole [rom the 
individual parts which we observe. 


Plotinus comments further (47-51): 


Ard things far off appear near because the real extent of the distance 
aDpears in its true extent, from the same causes; but the sight cannot go 
through the far part of the distance and see its forms as they really are, 
and so it is not able to say how great in magnitude it really is. 
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The art historian André Grabar argues tha. the optical theory set forth in 
these passages grounds the aesthetics of space in late antique and carly 
medieval plastic art. There the perspective ar angle of vision belongs, not 
to the spectator of the work of art, but to the central figure. Thus the 
perspective may be inverted, so that everything is seen ftom the point of 
view of the central figure. Also, the other objects radiate from the cen‘ral 
figure to the same effect. The result is that the spectator enters into the 
perspective of the central figure. Thus the apprehension has its locus, not 
in the percipient (the spectator}, but in the perceived (the central figure in 
the work of art) and the whole is measuzed from the central figure.” One 
could surely say that the central figure is, in this scrsc, “another way 0! 
looking,” or “vision.” : 

Art historians distinguish two theories of perspective, the 
perspectiva naturalis, or natural perspective. and the perspecti va 
artificialis, or artificial perspective. The artificial perspective is the 
perspective familiar to us trom the painters of the Renaissance, such as 
Rapheel (we may think of kis Schoo! of Athens). ‘n this perspective, the 
eye is regarded as immobile and the scene 1s static. Everything is 
measured from the angle of vision of the ideal spectator. Space is 
organized with respect to this orientation (it is :n Panofsky’s terms a 
Systemordnung).” In the natural perspective, which belongs to classical 
art, the <ay from the object is projected on the internal surface of the 
extremly of a visual sphere, the retina, Our Zield of vision is spherical 
anc [he image we have of an object is projected onto a concave surface. 
Only the ray which is rigorously perpeadicular lo the revina will suffer no 
deformation (vertically, horzontally, and longitucinally), but the others 
will in proportion as they are removed from that central ray. The size oF 
objects is given, not by their distance from the eye, but by the measure 0. 
the angle of vision. Tne evaluation of the size of an object is expressed in 
degrees of angles or arcs and not in simple sizes.'* The size o7 the object 
varies, not with distance, but with the angle of vision.” 

in the artificial perspective, the artist imposes a geometrical 
order proper to plane surfaccs upon empty space. In the natural 
perspective, the space is not empty, but is a function of the things seen. 
Their melusion is additive, rather than belonging to a systematic 
organization of cmpty space. In Panofsky’s language, this is not a 
Systemordnung, but an Aggregtraum.'* 

The artificial perspective would more reacily direct our attention 
to the central figure then would the aggregate inclusion of objects about a 
central figure as in the natural perspective. In the former the systematic 
organization of space is designed precise!y for tha indicative purpose. 
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Plotinus argues against the theory that the relative size of 
perceived objects is governed by our angle of vision, preterrmg the 
theory that we have examined above." It is clear that his perspective 
inclines toward the natural, rather than toward the artificial pespective. 
We should for this reason expect that it views a scene in terms of 
additive inclusion, rather than of sytcmatic organization of spacc. Of 
course, such a scene mzy also be controlled by a central figure (around 
which, of coursc, the scene is organized according to its persepctive, 
rather than the perspective of the ideal spectaior)."* 

Plotinus presents a phenomenology of illumination. We see all 
things by meens of ligat. Light, so long as it is merely an instrument of 
vision, is among the intentional objec‘s of consciousness. It is “seen 
together with” with them (ovvop@pevov). Yet it may also become the 
theme and focal object of consciousness, so ‘hat all is seen as light or a 
function of light. Plotinus develops this investigation of light in 
describing how Intellect experiences the dawning vision of the One. Yet 
it is applicable to all illumination, including the manifestation of light in 
the sensible world.” Noticc that this transformation of our vision requires 
no corversion in the sense of turning away from one thing and looking at 
another as in the illuminationist passage concerning the Sun and Cave in 
Plato’s Republic.’ The light and the illumined objects’ are beheld 
conspectively. 

Let us now retum to che passage describing the experience of 
the great man and his sp:endid house.*' We need not think that the 
separation between our admiration of the appointments of the house and 
our vision of the great man is mere_y temporal, so that now we see the 
objects of the house, and then the great man. Certainly we do not need to 
turn around in order to see the great man. The interior of the house and 
its appointments may be scen conspcctivcly cvcn as the light is 
experienced conspcctive!y with the objects that it illumincs. It is rather 
that the great man is the central object that provides the angie of vision 
from which we may measure and evaluate the other objects in the scene. 
In a sense, the great man is the light by which they are illumined. It is his 
taste and kis mind that is reflected in the interior space. As we come to 
this realization, the great man is thematized as the focal object of 
consciousness. 

Ar. optical theory that grounds an aesthetic belonging properly to 
painting on plane surtaces (or relief sculpture) is adapted to architectural 
uses. In the interior of the great house, of course, the mobility of our 
vision is more actual than is che fictive illusion of that mobility in the 
painting. Indeed the great man is, not merely an object of vision, but 
vision (yc), as he informs and interprets the entire scene. Again, the 
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natural perspective lends itself more to the kind of gradual and dawning 
apprehension of the primary figure than would the artificial perspective 
(hat so abruptly guides the eye to the central point. 

Although in the previous passage there is no mention of 
illuraination, Plotiniaa illuminationist theory is helpful toward its 
interpretation. The point about the central object of the piece being a 
source of illumination to other objects becomes explicit in the following 
passage in which the soul’s vision of the One as light is described (5.3 
|49].17.30-37): 


We must think that he is present when, like another god whom 
sorneone called to his house, he comes and brings light to us: for if he 
had not come, he would no: have brought the light. So the 
unenlightened soul does not have him as god; but when it is 
enlightened it has what it sought, and this is its true end, to touck that 
tight and see by itsel3, not by another light, but by the light which is 
also its means of secing. I: must sce that light by which it is 
enlightened: Zor we do not see the sun by another light than his own. 


Above we examined the dassage converting the man who enters 
the sanc‘uary and leaves behind the statues in the outer shrine to see, no: 
a statue, but the god himself within who is not an object of vision, bu: 
another way of looking» In that passage, unlike the pessage about the 
great man in Ais house,” the vision of the first things seen and the 
primary figure is not conspective, but successive. Yet we may still say 
that the perspective with which the statues outside the sanctuary is seen 
upon the departure from it belongs to the primary figure in that the 
contemplative sees the other statues now, no? from his own, but from its 
perspective. Both passages treat of intcriors, but in the first, the progress 
into inwardness involves a spatial progress within not demanded by the 
second 
‘cae As I] suggested above, the real tendency of the figurative use of 
interior space in Plotinus is to qualify the spatial melaphor of conversion, 
of turning as from one thing as to another thing. It is not simply the 
substitution of one spatial metaphor (inwardness and depth) for another 
(verticality end ascent). 

Plotinus asks how we may see the ultimate Beauty of Plato’s 
Symposium (1.6 (1].8.1-6): 


But how shall we find the way? Waat method can we devise? How can 
one see the “inconceivable beauty” which stays within in the holy 
sanctnary (ctov évdov év ayioug tepoig wevov) and does not came out 
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where the profane mzy see it? Let him who can, follow and come 
within, and leave outsids the sight of his eyes and not turn back to the 
bodily splendours which he saw before. 


The passage concludes (lines 21-27): 


Our coun‘ty from which we came is there, our Father is there. How 
shall we travel to it, where is our way of escape? We cannot get there 
on foot; for our fect only carry us everywhere in this world, from onc 
country to another. You must not get ready a carriage, either, or a boat 
Let all these things go, and do not look. Shut your eyes, and change to 
another way of seeing (Syiv d2.Anv GAAGEaobat), which everyone has 
but few use, 


Notice here again the “other way of seeing” which is common ta such 
descriptions. 

The only appropnate conversion (émotpodr}) is that of the 
aspatial, atemporal, and non-dualistic turning of the One toward itself 
(§.1 [10}.6.12-19): 


Tae contemplator, then, since God exists by himself as if inside the 
temple, abiding quiet beyond all -hings (uévovtog houyou énéxeva 
Gxavtwv), must contemplate what correspond to the images already 
standing oulside the temple, or rather that one image which appeared 
first; and this is the way in which it appeared: everything which is 
moved must have some ead to which it moves. The One has no such 
end, so we must not consider that it moves. If anything comes into 
being after it, we must think that it necessarily does so while the One 
remains continually tumed toward itself (En.otpapevtog dei exeivon 
mpeg avd). 


The words “beyond ell things” (énéxewa dmdvewv) here recall the 
Platonic description of the Good 2s “beyond essence” (énéxetva tg 
orvatac) in the Republic 509b9. In light of the topography of the Sun and 
the Cave, we may wish to see in Plato a transcendence appropriate to a 
yer-ical structure of intelligible architecture. Here, the One or the Good is 
beyond by being within. 

Notice here the language of “abiding in silence” (jovxoU 
pévovtoc).”* The verb “abide” (uévetv) is used in other contexts of the 
production of what is below the One in undiminished giving. The source 
abides in its native and intransitive acitivity and there proceeds [rom that 
activity, with no deliberation or external movement on the part of the 
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One, a transitive activity, as warmth from a flame or light from a 
luminous source.”’ 

Such effortless production is expressed by the language of 
abiding (uévetv) and silence (tavyia, ovwm). I have argued clscwhere 
that this model of effortless and unmediated production countezbalances 
that of the Demiurge conceived as an agent external to the pattern and 
the copy who mediates between them and exercises deliberative thought. 
The demiurgic model implies a vertical space between the pattern and 
the copy, a space that must be bridged by demiurgic intervention. The 
present passage suggests thet the silent abiding of the One is located in 
the cortext of inwardness, Plotinus also counsels that our manner of 
retuming to the One, our source, is to practise its quietness end abiding.” 

The Soul’s e“fortless production of the sensible world is 
cescribed in terms of the relation of an architect to a house he has 
created, but in such a way that he builds without effort and from within 
Lis own spirit (4.3 (27].9.29-44): 


There came into deing something like a beautiful and richly various 
house whick. was not cut off from its builder, but he cid not give it a 
share in himself either; he considered it all, everywhere, worth a care 
which conduces to its very being and excellence (as far as it can 
participate in being) but does him no harm in his presiding over it, for 
he mules it while abid'ng (uévev) above. It is in this sort of way that it is 
ensouled; it nas 2 soul which does not belong to ‘t, but is present to it; it 
is mastered, not the master, possessed, not possessor. The universe lies 
in soul which bears it up, and nothing is without a share of soul. It ‘s as 
if a ret immersed in the waters was alive, but unadle to make its own 
that in which it is. The yea is already spread out and the net spreads 
with it, as far as it can; for 20 one of its parts cun be anywhere else chan 
where it lies. And soul’s nature is great, just because it has no size, as 
to coatuin the whole of body in one and the same grasp; wherever body 
extends, there soul is. 


How is it that the world is in the Soul, or the house, as it were, in 
the divine architect, rather taan vice versa? The Greek verb “to he” 
contains aa inherent locative value. This fact is evidenced in the sophistic 
conundrum that, if place is, it must be in place, and so forth to infinite 
Tegress. This locative value is in Homer very often inseparable from the 
existential value of the verb.! 

It is doubtless because of the inherent locative value of the verd 
“to be” that Plato feels constreiaed to locate the Forms somewhere. In 
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the Phaedrus they are in a “place above the heavens” and in the 
Republic (with greater subtlety) in an “intelligible place."”* 
Aristotle defines place as the inner limit of the containing body. 
From this definition he draws the important corollary tha: the universe as 
a whole is no: in place since it has no containing body.** In general, the 
ancients had, not a concept of space as a discontinuous and homogeneous 
medium to be filled with things, but place as a function of each thing that 
1s 
Aristotle rejects the notion that there can be an actually infinite.” 
Plotinus reasons that that principle that confers limit need not itself be 
limited. Thus, while Intellect is, in its relation to the One, limited, the 
One, which corfers limit upon it, is untimited.** Thus, although ne agrees 
with Aristotle that the corporeal universe cannot be contained by the 
inner limit of a further containing body, the Soul, that is (in relation to 
the corporeal world) unlimited, contains the world in the sense that the 
unlimited principle that confers limit contains the limited as the greater 
contains the lesser. Each hypostasis contains its inferior in this manner, 
as cach is unlimited with respect to its inferior and limited with respect to 
. its superior.*” We may conclude that for Plotinus the spiritual picroma is 
the plece or container of the corporeal world. 

At the moment of the epiphany, the interior that is designed to 
contain che divine presence is itself embraced by the god. To this 
inversion of location there corresponds an inversion of perspective. We, 
the spectators, are located within the angle of vision helonging to the god 
(even though we cannot be the imtentum of his consciousness). In 
“another way of looking,” we are introduced to an agreeable awe and 
sense of our own place in the scheme of things as we discover that the 
epiphany is not altogether our project (even though it cannot belong to 
demiurgic deliberation on the part of the god). It is indeed true that the 
effect of this phrase is to ovecome a subjcct-object distinction. Yet that 
effect results, not so much from our effort to see, as from the way which 
the thing seen imposes ilself upon our vision. The One retains its 
sovereignty in our experience of it. While the One may be the Good for 
us, it is so by being the Good in and of itself. i 

The imagery of interior space occurs in Plotinus as an illustration 
of metaphysical and spiritual truths. Thus Plotinus does not show a direct 
iterest in the aesthetics of interior space for its own sake. Indeed it is 
difficult and typical of this author that one is hard put to test his interest 
in the sensible world, for everything in it seems but an explication of 
what is enfolded in the intelligible world. Yet this very fact tells us much 
about che imagery of interior space. That which constitutes the internal 
space is intelligible form as its interior and formative principle. The 
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object of the metaphor és the very principle of architecture and spatial 
organization. It is not so much that the god appears in space as that, hy 
appearing, he creates place. Indeed he 1s the place in which <he objects 
that occupy the interior appear in numinous transparency. 
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Unity and Multiplicity: 
Reflections on Emanationism 
as a Philosophical Theme 

in the Context of Neoplatonism 


P. K. Mukhopadhyaya 


I 


T wish to discuss here the theme of Emanation in the context of 
Neoplatonism ard Indian Philosopjy. I argue thet Emunationism can be 
conceived as (and it was perhaps so conceived origirally) a powerful 
alternative to what ‘s called “creationism”, an alternative which bas within 
its scope both empirical selves or jivas and the created inanimate world; 
but as the doctrine has been developed, discussed anc criticized many 
other considerations have been allowed to become mixed with it. Perhaps 
this is as it should be; nothing wrong or unusual. But for ‘Proper 
appreciation of the theme and also to avoid unmerited criacism or 
undeserving praise we should be very clear as to which tenets of the 
Neoplatonist philosopay of Emanationism are logically related and which 
are logically independent. 

The problem is less acute when we consider the two Indian 
schools of philosophy, which advocate two versions uf Satkaryavada or 
Emanationism-IT. Within none of these schools there is much inleral 
difference. But interschool difference is quite clear even though one 
version of Satkaryavada is advocated by both the schools. On the other 
hand considered as a single schvol internally distinguished into four sub- 
schoois, Nevplatouismm or Emanationism-I exhibits major internal 
differences in respect of the conception of emanation and other matters of 
philosopay and religion. But the four forms of Emanationism-I are not so 
clearly distinguished as the two versions of Emanationism-II. 

My choice of this theme for discussion here is not without reason. 
In the first place I think hat it is neither impossible nor so unnatural 10 
view the theme of Emanation as esscntially the philosophical theme of the 
One and the Many. When so viewed one can find in this theme a counter- 
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example to some familicr misconceptions (to which I refer below) about 
ancicnt philosophy in general and classical Indien philosephy in particular. 
My second reason is taat an Incian philosopher is in a better position than 
scholars belonging to many other cultures to appreciate and respond to the 
Neoplatonist doctrine of emanation. For Emanationism-I as well as 
Emanationism-II emerged in non-Christian pagan culture. Even if we 
ignore the attitude of indifterence or opposition to Christianity of many 
Neoplatonist emanationists yet so f2r es Emanationism distinguishes itself 
frora Creationism it is anti-Christian in spirit. Perhaps this partly explains 
how a scholar who is otherwise universally known for his objective and 
unbiased approach misunderstood tae Neoplatonic doctrine of emanation 
in the <ollowing passage, if of course it is, as I think it is, an actual case of 
misunderstanding: 


“., they (the Neoplatonists) “ailed to see the unsatisfactory character of 
their attempt to steer a middle way between a true creation and monism, 
and that their theory of “emanation”, given their demia! of craton out of 
nothing on the one hand ard their denial of the self-direraption of God on 
the otner hand, could possess ro inelligible significance, but remained a 
mere metaphor. It was left for Christian philosophy to assert the true 
solution of creatio ex nihilo, sui et subiceti” 


Emanation is a topic around which there is a prospect of 
meaningful dialogue taking off among scholars of different cultures. Such 
a cialogue in tre context of varying cultures can enrich the conceme¢ 
doctrines through exchange of insights end arguments. Standard 
expositions and criticisms of the different versions of emanationism arc 
rigorously analytical and the respective philosophies to which these 
versions belong are highly developed. Even if elements of metaphor or 
mysticism mark the theory of emanationism in some or all the schools of 
Neoplatonism, it docs not follow that the theory admits no rigorous 
rational formulation. 

One of the misconceptions to which | referred above may not 
always be publicly proclaimec, or evea explic:tly or consciously affirmed, 
in so many words, but it seems present behind the back of the mind of 
raany. Philosophy had no distinctive subject matter befure the birth of 
modem European science. In the Middle Ages of Europe, either there was 
no philosophy or the philosophy that was there did not have any distinctive 
matter. ‘his is thought to be true es much adout India as about the 
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medieval West. Any atterrpt to say that there was philosophy is 
considered to be a sure case of equivocation with the word “philosophy”. 
Any substantive subject which received serous attention of thirkers in 
those ages would immediately be set eside as religious at Dottom. This 
betrays a firm conviction that so called philosophy in the Middle Ages had 
no distinctive subject matter; it was religion or theology. 

A very wide spread view about Indien pailosophy in general is 
that it is a thing of the past. The Modern svientific revolution did not take 
place in India or in any Asien country. Whatever may be the reason for 
that, Indian philosophy could not, according to this view, have or have 
had, then or now, the proper subject matter of philosophy as has developed 
in modem times; it remained confined to ils medieval setting. Any 
philosopky that may develop in modern India must be therefore on themes 
taken over from tae Moderr scientific West. Many scholars in modern 
India think that what goes in the name of philosophy in modern India is 
not strictly speaking Indian, and the type of Literature of medieval India, 
now-a-days reterred <c as philosophy, is not really that if we keep to the 
more or less precise and technical sense -he term philosophy has in the 
land of its orig:n. 

Philosophy, according to some, is nothing if it is not epistemology 
or analysis themes 2nd subjects forceé on us by developing science. If 
one tries to argue that even in ancient times very great importance was 
given “o analytical rigor and precision of expression, onc is likely to be 
told that thet was all scholasticism an attitude whereir. this emphasis on 
method ensues mostly in the absence of substance or failure to tackle 
substantive issues. It is a type of scholarship waich evaded completely any 
commitment to real life and its concerns; it is full of art:ficialities. In the 
absence of a serious ard sincere effort at analysis informed by the new 
discoveries of science and necessitated by the impact of such discoveries 
on the developiag conception of scence, all we have in the middle ages, 
according to these, is idle logic-chopping. If one tries to argue on the other 
hand that there had heen much discussion on such substantive and serious 
problems as unity, universals etc, more often than not one will be told to 
probe deeper end discover for oneself that both the nature of the problem 
and the motivation behind taking it up for discussion were religious. 

The problem of Emanation as discussed in Nevplatonism and its 
near analogue Satkdryavada in Incia was not necessarily regarded as a 
srictly religious there. It had been originally and prominently discussed 
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by non-Christian pagan scholars. But just as in India many non-theist 
philosophers contributed to this problem so also among the Neoplatonists 
some at least could clearly keep their discussion of the problem free from 
whatever rel_gious commitment they hed. The idea of emanation in which 
we are particularly interested here has a history much older than 
Christianity. ‘The idea was brought to Christianity from Neoplatenism and 
the Neopla‘onists are mostly not only not Christian; but some of them 
were fighting against Christianity. 

In India though the history of the analogous coctrine, 
Emanationism-[J, a term we shall use here to refer to the theories of 
Satkaryavdda, carmot bs claimed to be older than the Vaidika culture; yet 
the Vaidika culture cannot be equated with Hinduism in the popular, 
narrow and Indologist/Orientalist sense of a mere form of religion. Thus 
both Emanaticnism-I and analogue-emanationism or Emznationism-II as 
we shall call it here, are in a sense neutral to either paganism or to any 
form of religion. But Neoplatonism of the West on the one hand and the 
Sdmkhya and Advaita Vedanta systems of thought, which advocate the two 
familizr and major forms of emanationism in India on the other, have 
certain similarities. Soteriological concern, emphasis on spiritualism, 
asceticism and to some extent an attituce of other-worldliness are quite 
visible in both. 

One word about the terminology adopted here mey be in point 
before we proceed any further. In most of the standard expositions of 
Sdmkhya thought in English the expositors use the expressions evolution 
and evolutionism where I have been and will be using the words 
emanation and emanationism. Emanationism is a process which according 
to the Neoplatonists provides a better description of the way the 
multiplicity or the many came to 4e there from the first single principle or 
the “first cause”. ‘he term used for the analogous process by the Sdmkiya 
Satkaryavadins is parinéma. And the process of parindma agrees with the 
process of emenation in some of those essential features in which 
emanation is commonly contrasted with evolution. Evolationism 
advocates a certain actual and temporal process of change and 
transformation which is, at the same time, 2 process of development and 
progress ia some specifiable sense of the term. 

But ia the first place it is at least doubtful if the advocates of 
emanationism or of parindma doc-rine believe their process to be temporal 
or developmental. It may also be noted taat there is another process, let us 
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say, of reverse transformation which many of the emanationists and 
parindmavadins admi:. Whether a belief in it is strictly consistent with che 
philosophy of emaaationism as distinct from evolutionism is a different 
issue. But the doctrine of evolution does not normally permit a process of 
reverse evolution. 

These ané some cther similar considerations suggest strongly taat 
evolution and evolutionism snay not be the most suitable expressions for 
the exposition of Sdémkhya thought. This explains our preference for 
coining a new expression Emanation:sm-ll to refer to the Indian version of 
emanationism. In spite of its difference from the emanationism-I ot he 
Neoplatonists, the Sémkiya doctrine of satkdrya anc parindma are closer 
to emanationism than to evolutionism. 


st 


The striking similarities betwecn Emanationism-I and Emanationism-U 
will de apparent to the reader if he cares to look into any standard account 
of these doctrines. lt would be helpful if I could present here, side by side, 
some of the comparable theses of these doc-rines. I may attempt that at the 
end of the paper if space pezmits. 

What I want to do at this stage is develop some basic themes of 
the philosophy of Emanationism 2nd make specific reference to the views 
of both Emanatioa‘sts-I and Emanationists-I1 as and when necessary. ‘lo 
begin with thers are two questions which may naturally be expected to be 
raised. The first is, “How could such a philosophy of Emanationism ever 
suggest itself to the thinkers of any particular culture or al any particular 
period in history?” It may be thought that it is not a proper questior. to ask 
a philosopher of Emanationism; neither is a philosopher particu.arly 
obliged o answer such questions. It is a question for the histor-ans and 
historians of philosophy. Without disputing that this may be generally 
true, the rezson why T ask this question will become clear soon. The 
second question is why in the theory of Emanationism the One or the first 
principle, cause, or hypostasis, star:s emanating at all? Why must the One 
start multiplying itsclf? 

In the system of Plotinus, from the One comes by way of 
emanation the nous, which is variously rendered as Intelligence, Spirit, 
Mind and so on. From Intelligence emanates Psyche or Soul. These are 
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sa.d to correspond tu the three realms of the ideas, the mathema‘icals and 
the sensibles which, according to Aristo‘le, Plato admitted. 

In one of the two schools of Emanationism-Il, viz., the Samkhya 
school, the first cause or princ:ple is called bot Pradhdna and Prakrti. 
The etymology of these nwo words tells us clearly that it is the source of 
everything other than itself and thet it is the First and hence it comes from 
nothing else. So both the One of Emanationism-I and the Prakrti of 
Emanationism-II are eternal and uncaused. From PraArti emanates all the 
rest. Tae total number of items which emanate from prakrti at least fom 
the point af view of the general Sdmkhya palosophical account is twenty 
three. These are Mahat (1), dhamkéra (1), Indriyds (5+5+1), Tanmdtras 
(5) plus Mahabhuitas (5). 

According to the highly general picture of the Sdmihya school of 
Indian philosophy and Emanationism-II, the world consists thus of twenty 
four iterns. These fall into two groups. In the first group there is only one 
item, Pradhdna, from which everything else ernanates but which itself 
does not emanate at all. In the second group belong twenty three items 
which emanate from the First cause; yet there are orly some five stages in 
the entire course of the ‘process’ of emanation from the first to the last 
item, This mey suggest that in the eccount of the SdmAhya cmanationists 
both vertical end horizontal emanations were admitted from the beginning. 
Tn some schools of Neoplatonism the need was felt to add a horizontal 
emanation to the original and generally accepted vertical emanation. 

Though this pazellelism is there, it seems that there are some 
differences of detail. What corresponds in Sdmkhya philosophy to the 
horizontal emanation of the Athenian school of Neoplatonism or in the 
system of Proclus is bettcr described as simultaneous emanation or 
concurrent emanation. 

Tac answer to the question. why Emanation begins at all depends 
on the very nature of that process. One character:stic answer to tha: 
question, which states: “... nor is any justification. of why the One hac to 
become multiple, necessary”, bears reference to and is based on, the 
generally accepted view that Emanation is an involuntary, unconscious 
and natural process. It seems the implication is that no further explanatior. 
is available; things are the way they are, anc that is the end of the story. 

Let us reformulate the question: What in the nature of the One 
makes it thus overflow? Or perhaps, What is it in the nature of the One or 
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of Prakriti, in virtue of waich entities can emanate from it or out of it? 
What causes “he first ever cause to be activated at all? 

Emanation is an explanation of, or accounting for, the fact that the 
First Prirciple yields the universe. But it does not really tell us why. In 
Neoplatonsm the One is ambiguously described as ullerly undetermined, 
so much so that nothing whatever can be said about it. We cannot even 
predicate Being to the One. It is ineffable. The One is absolutely 
undifferentiated, and all multiplicity falls outside of it. In this sense it is 
simple. 

If these are indeec the characteristics of the One, how can :t 
overflow at all? We wll return to this question alter we hear what the 
Emanationists have to say in answer to the sccond question. Then we sha‘ 
consider the Sémkhya Emanationist-II answer to the same questions. 

Certainly neither Emanationism nor the doctrine of the One arose 
in a vacuum. There was a historical discussion and development taat led to 
these answers. Plotinus certainly knew the Stoic emphasis on unity and the 
Epicurean emphasis or. plurality. He knew the Pre-socratic and Neo- 
Pythagorear. teachings on these :ssues. The problem of the One and the 
Many dominates the en-ire gamut of Greek philosophy. Smanationism as 
one possible way of reconciling the One and the Many is certainly better 
than Creationism, in ary case. 

The Neoplatonist would find the excessive transcendentalism of 
the Christian doctrine of Creationism its most objectionable feamre. The 
Sdmkhya or Emanationist-If objection is somewhat different. They 
probably never <new of the Christian doctrine of Creation. In the Vaidika 
or Vedic tradition, creationism is seldom advocated. The principal 
objection to all drambhavéda, the Indian equivalent of Creationism, is its 
doctrine of causclity. Parindmavdda conccives the One as transforming 
itself into the Many which is not what Creationism holds. The 
Satkdryavada of Sdmkhya “manationism-U insists on the whole that the 
effect is somehow already in the cause. This should be acceptable to 
Neoplatonism as well. All schools of Ncoplatonism seek to stccr a middle 
course between ebsulute transcendence and total immanence in the 
relation be:weer. the One and the Many. 

There are a number of other parallel points between the 
Emarationism of Sdmkhya and that of most Neoplatonis: schools. They 
both agzce that the Many has to come com the One. The Onc mus:, 
however, yield the many without suffering any loss, remaining 
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undiminished. They also agree thet the notion of causation or emanation 
must remain an :nvoluntary process, 1ot neediag eny particular form of 
willirg or action at any given time, either at the beginning, or at any 
subsequent stage of the process, on the part of the One. 

Let us now come back to our second question: “What in the nature 
of the One makes it emanate into the Many?”. The Sdkhya Emanationist- 
UW answer to that question seems more clear aad straightforward. If the 
process by which the Many comes forth from the One is to be understood 
‘1. a way that is not totally mystical, there 1s ro alternative ‘o avoid 
admitting that there is some first principle which transforms itself into the 
Many. 

Sdmkhya holds that non-conscious material entities alone can 
undergo transformation. Conversely, if an entity is not subject to change in 
principle, it cannot be material. Thus it is in the very neture of material 
entitics to undergo change and transformation, though muatler itsel when 
tegarced as pure matter as such, would be simple and therefore 
unchanging. This is corroborated by our daily experience. A physical 
entity, be it mountain or mustard seed, a living organism like the human 
bocy or some inorganic substance, urdergoes slow or fast, perceptible or 
imperceptible change. This is not so with Consciousness. Mental states do 
change in us; that means only that one mental state is replaced by another. 
But no given conscious s‘ate changes or transforms :tself into another. 

So if the One is to change itse‘f in order to becorne the Many, then 
the One would have to he regarded as material or non-conscious. The 
Sdamkhya philosophers say not only that the process of Emanation-LI is 
non-conscious, but also that the emanating principle, the Pradhdna, is 
itsclf non-conscious. They go on to say that the reason why consciousness 
cannot change is that it is essentially simple, indivisible and without parts. 
On the other hand, mzterial entities are not simple, they are complex and 
therefore essentially subject to change. 

The logical consequence of all this is that the Sémkhya One or 
Pradhdna raust always be in a state of transformation. The prucess of 
emanation must have neither beginning aor end. That process will be as 
eternal zs the Pradhdna. Samkhya accepts this logical consequence. 

Does the acceptance of this consequence cause anomalies and 
inconsistencies in lhe Sdémkhya system? Here is the point at which 
Sadmkhya Emanationism-IT anc WNeoplaconist Rmanationism-] cisagree 
with esch other. Perhaps it is a point for dialogue between the two cultures 
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and their differing conceptions of Eranatior. Such a dialogue may tum 
out to be of mutual benefit. 

A related question is: If both che Primordial Stuff and the 
Principle of Emanation are thus non-conscious, and nothing more is 
needed to account for -ke multiplicity, why bring in the Conscious 
Principle at all? If the argument so far :s correct, then the F:rst Principle 
canrot be Consciousness. for Consciousness cannot transform itself, and 
multiplicity cannot he derived from it. ; 

No conscious principle is necessary to activate the Unconcious 
First Cause to yield the things in the world of multiplicity. Way do 
Samkhya Emanztionists as well as Neoplatonist Emanationists insist that 
the principle of emanation should be non-conscious? One argument 
discussed already is that if it is not in the very nature of the primordial 
stuff to emanate, then the existence of this world would be a matter of 
mere ‘accident’. On the other hand, if the very nature of the Pradhdna or 
the One is to transform, then Emanationism II is simply another name for 
this natural process of the One or Pradhdna transforming itself 
continuously, uninterruptedy and without interference from or 
intervention by an Other. : baie 

This elimination of consciousness, or ahy conscious pnnciyic, 
does not arise from any prior commitment or from any reductionist zeal. It 
is simply that there is no need for introducing consciousness as an 
explanatory principle for the multiplicity that exists. This is an important 
point to note. Emanationism-IT is neither materialislic nor spir:tualistic. 
And for that reason there say be place in it for consciousness. 

Asa matter of fact, both Emanationism-I and Emanationism-II do 
admit consciousness. One reason given by Emanationism-II is that the 
world of ordinary experience does contain both material things and 
consciousness. This fact as lo be recognized and accepted. It is not 
possible for Consciousress to emanate or arise at a later stage from the 
Pradhana. For unlike Evolution, the principle of Emanation is that it 
cannot give rise to anything that is not already there in the One or the First 
Cause. Otherwise the One would not be full; it would be less than the 
multiplicity. Both schools of Emanationism admit that the One is, and 
must remain, full and undiminished. 

The Samkhya philosophers find here an argurnent to abandon 
Monism. They arguc that, there must exist, side by side with the one 
eternal, malecial amd transforming principle the First Cause or 
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Pradhdna another Principle of Consciousness. This principle they call 
Purusa. This must also be eternal; for it cannot come from Pradhana, and 
there is no other source from wich anything can come. 

Consciousness is what it is by nature; its nature, however, is the 
opposite of Pradhdna, Because it is nonmaterial, its nature is not to 
change. Therefore :t is outside the proccss o7 cmanation, which is after all 
a process of change and transformation. The Pradhdna and the Purusa aze 
distinct reali-ies; neither of them originates in or emanates from the other. 
Neither needs, or is dependent on, the other. Thus in Sdmkhya there are 
two irreducible and eternal principles. One of chem, the Pradhdna, is 
eternal, but changing or emanating, non-conscious. The other, Purusa, is 
also eternal, but conscious, non-emanating, unchanging, and the very 
Principle of Consciousness. 

Why then should such a principle be introduced at ell? The 
Samkhya auswer is that there is no other way to account for tke 
experienced fact o? consciousness and mental states. Without that 
principle we could not even account for the existence of the Jiva or the 
experiencing soul; they are not only there as given, taey are the very ones 
who raise anc discuss these philosophical questions. I? these empirical 
selves were just material, we could have accounted for therm zs arising 
fromm the Pradhdna, which is capable of giving birth to everything that is 
material. The jivas are cmbodicd souls, whosc bodies alone could be 
accounted for as arising from the Pradhdna. But they are consciousness as 
well. 

But even Purusa cannot, it may be said, explain the existence of 
the experiencing self. For the Purusa cannot cause anything. So Sdmkhya 
Emanationistn-II posits yet another principle: that of the Witness. Purusa 
is above all the witnessing principle; it is this witness which enables us to 
posit the One or the Many which emanate from It. For all taat emanates 
from the Pradhdna is matcrial and unconscious. Further, Purusa has the 
capacity of be:ng reflected in suitable matter, like, for example, the sun 
deing reflec:ed in water or in a mirror. In this case the reflecting mediuin 
for the Purusa is the very first item or hypostasis that emanates from tae 
Pradhana: the Aharakara or cgo-consciousness, which is generically 
different from consciousness zy such which knows no cesire, change or 
transformation. The ego is thus not strictly speaking consciousness, but 
only a mirror for the tree consciousness of the puriusa who remains non- 
composite, therefore ur.changing, inactive. 
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The fons et origo of the ancient Greek philosophical association of being 
and knowing is a fragment of Parmenides' poem preserved for us by 
Clement of Alexandria and Plotinus: 


Say Pant sk . 1 
--TO YAP MAVTO VOELV EOTLY TE KGL elva 


The interpretation of this fragment is of course exceedingly contentious.” 
If, as seems reasonable, we must seek to be guided in our interpretation of 
it by an attempt <0 locate its context in Parmenides' poem, then the best 
guess is that it is a continuation of fagment 2 whose last line is relatively 
uaproblematic in mearing and can be translated “For you could not know 
that which is not (to uh €6v) (because that is not possible) nor could you 
express it.” Then, fragment 3 would naturally be translated, “... because tae 
same thing is there for thinking and for being,” which would be an 
explanation of why it is not possible to know that which is not. We cannot 
know that which is not because we cannot thinx about it. No reason 1s 
given for this claim. Pernaps the reason undeslying the interprctation 
expressed ‘n che translation is that thinking ‘s a relation between a tunker 
and (a) being and without one terra of the relation, the relation itself cennot 
exist. But this certainly cannot have been Parmenides' reason, for in his 
account of being there can be nothing outside of being that stand in 
relation to it. This fact raises the serious question whether any 
authentically Parmenidean reason could be given for a claim interpreted to 
indicate a separation of thinking and being. And if there is no such reason, 
then fragment 3, even as a continuation of fregment 2, should perhaps not 
be such that it makes a cla‘m that is insupportable on Parmenidean 
principles. 

Outside the Eleatic sckool, Plato was the first philosopher to grasp 
the importance of the argurnents of father Parmerides. Ile was evidently 
impressed both with Parmenides’ account of being in general and also with 
the implication of that account for thinking. He seems to reject that 
account taken in the strongest sense in the first hypothesis of the second 
part of the Parmenides. Or. a radically monistic interpretation of being, 
being cannot be known or thought about et all (142a). The rejection of 
radical monism is confirmed in the Sophist (244b-245e). For my purposes, 
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however, I propose to emphasize the positive lessons Plato learned from 
Parmenices rather than waat he rejected, These lessons are incorporated 
into the middle and later dialogues with considerable subtlety. 

The principal lessons are three: First, Elealic monism can be 
shown to be falsc when one realizes that td Sv is complex. That is, 
whatever exists is really distinct from the existence it has.’ This realization 
has two consequenves: we can now legitimately talk about that which 
exists imperfectly, namely, the world of yéveoic, and we heve to 
distingish an dpyq] of ocia from complex otcia itselz, for if odoia is 
complex it cannot be the self-explaining source of being for everything 
else. Complexity presupposes simplicity, aence the doy of all must se 
beyond ovbota, as Plato tells us in the Republic (509b6-10). 

The second lesson regards the relation of being thus conceived to 
knowing. The cox, of ovata is also the dpyt) of knowability (76 
viyvaéoxco8ar) for that which is knowable, namely, odvia itself or the 
Forms.’ Why should this be so? Why should the knowable as such require 
an dpm that is “beyond ovcie,” as Platu says? Is it not enough that there 
be an dpxq of otoia ard ovoia itself be the dpyr of knowability? One 

- might have suppused chat the principle of knowability is finize structure or 
order or arrangement of parts and “hat is precisely what obsia represents. | 
would suggest, however, that just because to be knowable is to be complex 
in this way, the knowable requires a simple py beyond it. 

Consider a simp‘e example illustrating this point. If a triangle is a 
three-sided plane figure, then knowing triangularity is a case of knowing 
that A=B+C. A=B+C, or more generally, A =D, is a representation 
or, in Platonic language, ar. image of perfect identity, that is, A= A. An 
image is relationally dependent upon its model. And this is whet the doxn 
of knowability is, the Form of the Good. Aristotle, and the enlire Platonic 
tradition had no difficulty in surmising that Plato meant to identify the 
Good with the One. In this, Plato will have transformed what Zor 
Parmenides is [he name of being into the dpyq_ of being. 

The third lesson takes us back to the fragment of Parmenides' 
poem with wa:ch | begar. this paper and to Plato's interpretation of it. For 
Plato, a reasoned empirics| judgment of the torm “x is f” depends upo2 
knowing what “f” is. I take it that this is the central point of Socratic 
questioning in the early dialogues. Knowing what “f? is or just knowing 
“f’ is the paradigm of cognition. If the object of knowing is a “inite 
structure or ovota, then there are two general alternatives for describing 
the state of mind of the knower. Either the mind is in a state representative 
of that structure or it is characterized by that structure itsclf, that is it is 
identified with it. It is clear Gnough that if these alternatives are mutually 
exclusive, then the first alternative cannot describe knowing for Plato. For 
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if Lhe representatior. of the Anite structure is other than i:, as for cxample, 
in a symbolic representation, then knowing would not occur unless one 
already knew the object of the symbolic zepresentation. Either the knower 
symbolica‘ly represents what he already knows, or all he knows is that the 
object of knowledge is symbolically represented by someone in some way. 
But chen what is known is not that which is for Pleto what is truly 
knowable. If, ther, representation is excluded as the mode ‘of knowing, 
which is intrinsically a plausible hypothesis for any pre-Lockean 
philosopher, then know:ng is something like an identification of the 
kmowcr with the structure known. 

Plato does not of course give us an account of knowing that 
consciously contradicts representationalism. What he does do in a number 
of places is stress that a knower must be the same sort of thing as that 
which is known, In che so called affinity argument of the Phaedo (7926-7), 
for instence, knowledge depends upun the soul being akin to that which is 
known. In the Sophist (24836-9a2) 70 mavteddc dv is said to include vots 
and hence soul and life.* That is, vot possesses the same cheracte: as that 
which is really real. If at the time of writing either of these works Plato 
supposed that knowing could be representational, then these claims would 
be unnecessary. For if all that is wanted is a representation of a finite 
sructure, then anything in the sensible world will do as a medium of 
representation. A body can represent beauty, say, or words or images can 
represent é ‘ruth. The rcason why the soul must be made of the same sort 
of stuff as that which is known is that knowing a truth is not representing 
it. As Plato puts it in the Philebus (65d2-3), “vots is cither he same thing 
as truth or the most like it and the truest thing there is.”® 

If Plato means to make knowing oboia something that only thet 
which has true being can do because knowing is sume sort of identification 
of knower and known, then a Platonic interpre‘ation of Parmenides' 
fragment suggests the translation: “thinking and being are the same 
thing.”’ This certainly has the virtue of being a literal translation of the 
Greek. Unfortunetely, even i* literalism were our only option, which it of 
course is not, I doubt that the interpretation suggested by this translation 
accurately represents Parmenides' thought. I also doubt that Plato thought 
it did. For the qualified identity of thinking and being, which the Platonic 
tradition infers to he Plato's doctrine on the basis of the dialogues, is 
inconsistent with monism. | do think, though, that Plato believed that 
Parmenides “made better,” as in the dialogues Parmenides and Sophist, 
was in possession of a veluable insight. That insight is that the higaest 
form of cogmition, namely, knowing, is a state or activity that is properly 
also called the highest form of being. This is a much stronger claim than 
saying that “‘only that which is really real can know that which is really 
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real” or something similar. It is a claim hat was to resonete dowr. throuzh 
the history of Greek philosophy. 

Viewed frum the Eleacic perspective, it is indeed strange that 
Aristotle should er.dorse the identification of being and knowing. That re 
does so on the basis of explicitly anti-Platonic principies indicates the 
strength of the claim. The manner in which he approaches their 
:dentification is instructive. For in the Book Lambda of the Metaphysics 
Anstotle identifies “the best obota” with the highest form of cognition, 
vonorg, via évépyera (cf 7.1072b8; 9.1074b20; 9.1074b34). The 
unmoved mover, putatively being in the primary sense, is identical with a 
pure activity which is nothing but vonots. But because thinking by the bes: 
is always of the best, the unmovec move: is thinking of ilself (1074b33-4). 
Thus, primary beiag is icentified with self-reflexive thinking. 

According to this claim, and Aristotle's doctrine of tpdcs év 
equivocily, ovota in everythirg besides the unmoved mover is derived 
from it. But if so he in the primary sense is to think self-reflexively, then 
must not everything that has derived being also have derived seif-reflexive 
thinking? It would seem so. One must not suppose that this conclusion can 
be avoided by saying that thinking is a property of primary being and so 
that what is derived to everything else is being but not the property of 
thinking. For if thinking were a property of primary being, then primary 
being would be in potency :o its thinking. But it is the principal burden of 
the ninth chapter of the twelfth book of the Metaphysics to expunge every 
vestige of potency fora being. That is why the unmoved mover cannot 
even be said to be a voi as opposed to being vonots, for if it were, it 
would be in polency to its thinking. 

Nor of course can the conclusion be avoided by saying that 
thinking is just what perfect évépyeia is, and so since nothing but the 
unmoved mover is perfect évépys.a, nothing else can think! It 1s true that 
humen thinking is impertect, but it is also true that an animate nonsensate 
substance like a tree possesses ¢vépyero. imperfectly. 

Ice not think that Aristotle's position is hopeless, even on ais own 
expressed principles. For he could interpret thinlang in such a way that 
what the unmoved mover is said to do varadigmatically, even trecs could 
be said to do derivatively. In other words, thinking is just an unimaginable 
évépvera in ‘ts perfect manifestation, as it is unimaginable in sukstar.ces 
inferior to us. Of course, Arisivile represents the thinking of the unmoved 
mover as pleasurable and as the sort of activity in which we can share 
sporadically (7.1072b14-18). But these claims seem io be an extra- 
cnelaptysical excrescence on the main line of the ergument. I mean that 
Aristotle need not have identified the unmoved mover with a thinker 
whose activity we cen sporadically share in. 
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In support of this sroposed refinement of Aristotle's position, the 
perfect self-rcfiexivity of the unmoved mover's thinking might seem to be 
‘hat which ordinary thinking only approaches asympiotically. For there is 
no intentionality in it. There is no complexity in :t sufficient to differentiate 
4 thinker and an object of tought. Nevertheless, as Plotinus will ergue, the 
conclusion that we saould draw ftom this is no: that perfect thinking is 
verfect évépyeta but that since perfect thinking is essentially intentiona., 
the unmoved mover, if it is 2 voilg or even it is just vorjotg canot be 
perfect évépyetc. ; 

Apart from the travails oF the unmoved mover, Aristotle in De 
Anima explicitly endorses the anti-representationalism implicit in Plato's 
account of knowledge of Forms: “For in the case of objects w‘thout matter, 
that which chinks and tha: which is being thought are the same” As ‘t 
stands, this claim :s ambiguous. It car. either be interpreted to reject 
intentionulity, as in the case of the unmoved mover, or to affirm it. In the 
former case, our thinking would be perfectly sclf-reflexive. But there is no 
reason for Aristotle to say this, and much evidence to indicate that he 
believed otherwise. In the Metaphysics (12.9.1074b34-5) he tells us that all 
forms of cognition are inteational, that is, “of something else” (cAdov) and 
only incidentally of thernselves. If this is so, how are that which thinks and 
the object of thought the same? : ’ : 

Perhaps she argument is as follows. If thinx:ng is identification 
with an intentional object, then in thinking about one's thinking about that 
intentional object, the thinker has himself indirectly as an object of 
thought. This might mean that he comes to know that he is a thinker, the 
sort of thing that can identify with an intertional object.” Lt is reasonable 
enough that ir. thinking, the thinker should come to recognize that it ts 
capable of doing just the sort of thing it is doing. But it is difficult to see 
how this interpretation explains the identity of the thinker with an 
intentional object other than il. It woulc seem that if onc thinks of oneselt 
indirectly in thinking of the intentional object, then one is precisely not 
identical with that direct intentional object. 

Evidently, Aristotle's solution to this problem is to apply his 
account of perveption to thought and to say that the intentional object and 
the tainking of it are one in évépyeia but differ in essence.” This is a 
special case of the moze general principle that in efficient causalily che 
évépyeic of the agent and the patient are one but not in essence.'* Thus, 
for example, an act of teaching and an act of learning are the same 
evépyeic, but the formula of each is different. Aristotle is apparently led 
by this analysis to infer that that which is one in évépyeta but two in 
formula is ar. imperfect version of that which is both one in évépystm and 
one in formu.a, namely, the thinking that is the unmoved mover and 
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putative primary being. But if it uns out that that thinking ‘s essentially 
intentional, tieu primary évépyero cannot be thinking. Ard if explaining 
the relation between thinkirg and heing means explaining it in its most 
perfect form, then we do not as yet have a proper account of being and 
thinking. One could say, for example, that thinking is intentional, but that 
this tells us nothing about the nature of being. 

I tum now to Plotinus whose critical appreciation of Aristotle is 
prac-ically unmatched in the history of philosophy. In his account of vots 
anc ovoia, Plotinus aims to build a defense of Plato with Aristotelian 
material. He concurs with Aristotle in rejecting a representational theory of 
knowledge. He has Epicurus particularly in mind, but the gist of his 
ergument is a general reductio ad absurdum of all versions of 
representationalism. If the intentional object of véyatg is other than the 
Forms tiemselves, then vot will have to he ahle to compare che 
representation of the Forms in order tc know that they are accurate. [f it 
can compare them, it does not need the represeatation in the first piace. lf 
it cannot, then eternal truth is not guaranteed. For the eternal judgments in 
vous will be judgments whose contents are other than eternal being.’ 
Plotinus is here arguing for the claim that truth is not something possessed, 
where possession is understood a3 a represcntational state. So long as truth 
is agreed to be being ir relation to intellect, the only alternative to 
representationalism of any sort is identity." 

Plotiaus' claim that eternal truth implies an elernal votc actually 
has enormous anti-Aristotelian imphcalions. First, it implies that the 
Primary Gpyn of all is not a knower, for that Gpyq) in its perfect simplicity 
cannot possess the complexity that knowing requires. Second, es we shall 
see, the identification of votg with obcia is refined in the light of the 
limitless existence of the One. ‘Ihird, representationalism is resurrected in 
order to account for modes of cognition inferior to that of eternal vovs. 
Even the highest form of cognition in an incamate voids is only an image 
of the cognitive life of its discamate paradigm. These enti-Aristotelian 
implications need to be stressed for it is sommctimes supposcd cven by those 
sympathetic to Plotinus that his metaphysics is but an embcllishmen‘ or 
continuat:on of its Aristotelian antecedent, 

In the rernainder of this paper I should like tu focus on the second 
point, Ploticus' reconstruction of the account of being in the light of the 
account of eternal truth end its subordination to the first principle of all, the 
One. 

Eternal truth is supposed to entail the existence of eternal vols. 
The entailment is supposed to hold because eternal truth is cormplex, 
whereas the One is simple, and the complexity of cannot be grounded in a 
mere multitude of unconnected beings or Forms. Even eternal existential 
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truths express 2 connection among Forms. Thus, eternal truth is being for 
on. intellect. But this 1s construed, on Aristotelian grounds, as the being of 
ar intellect. To have vous “looking in at Forms from the outside” would be 
to concede that voi is irrelevant to the existence of etemal cruth. Tt is not 
enough, though, to “internalize” the Forms in vovs. Plotinus cannot allow 
(ha: knowing is different parts of a complex whole related to each other.” 
For what would be in the knowing part would be different from what the 
other part is. Thus, the requirement that eternal voids exist in order to 
ground truth leads to the requirement of a particular conception of thinking 
or knowing. According to this, sel&knowing is knowing in the proper 
sense. But this self-xnowing is somewhat more problematic than it is :n 
Aristotle's paradigm case, for intentional complexity is not removed from 
it. ; 
How is this selfknowing then to he understood as knowing 
Forms? It is to be understood as the claim taat there is no conceptual 
distinction between knowing and nowing that one is knowing."* Thus, 
sKp and sKsKp are mutually implicative, where “s’ 1s voc or 4 vos, “K 
is the activity of knowing (voeiy), and “p” is not a proposition but ovata 


- or the complex whole containing all the Forms. One difficulty here would 


seem to be thal if in sKp “p” is not to be corstrued as a proposition, in 
sKsKp “sKp” must be so construed. That this is not so follows from the 
fact that if “sKp” is different in content from “p”, thea sclf-xnowing is 
regressive vather “han reflexive as it must be if knowing (forms) is self- 
knowing. For if sKp entails sKsKp but “p” is an intentional ooject differen: 
from sKp, thea knowirg “p” is different from know:ng sKp, and the 
identity of sud:ect and object of knowing would involve a vicious 
expansion of the object of knowing. . 

Many philosophers from widely different backgrounds believe 
that sKp and sKsKp ace mutually implicative. Many fewer interpret this 
implication as a characterization of self-evidence such that for s, sKsKp is 
sufficient evidence for p. Thus, knowing would entail certainty or 
infallibility. Knowing requires sufficient evidence. The only sufficient 
evidence for “‘p” that “‘s” could adduce without initiating an endless regress 
would be the claim that sKsKp. “s” knows “p” if and only if “p” is self- 
evident to s. Plotinus is among the philosophers who believe that knowing 
chus implies certainty."® But few philosophers accept the further 
inwlication that the self-reflexivity of self-evidence is only possible if 
intellect is an immaterial entity.'’ For Plotinus, we might say that since 
voids is immaterial, it naturally follows that knowing is essentially sc!f- 
knowing. For knowiag implies certainly and certainly can only obtain 
when there is self-reflexivity. More precisely, there is certainty about what 
is known non-infereatially only when there is self-reflexivity. 
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It woulé seem that owing to the condition that mowing is not 
representationa. but an identification of knower ard known, knowing 
canno: be essentially inferential. For inference requires a representational 
element of a logical connective and a judgment that A is so because of B. 
So, if the intellect is immeterial and if knowing in the primary sense is 
ron-representational and non-inferential and certaia, these conditions are 
accuratcly albeit elliptically contained in the claim that knowing is self- 
knowing. I think it is important to rnention here in passing a point thal we 
shall retura to later. Pletinus' characterization of vot does rot depend on 
an appeal to our owr. experience, “or we are no: aware of the 4vépye.n of 
separate voi, reither our owr. nor that of the demiurge. He is not arguing 
that, say, infallible judgments about our own sense-experience indicate the 
immateriality of voic or self-reflexivity as its essential property. For sease- 
experience is not an activity of vots. And yet all forms of cognition 
inferior to that of voc are potentially illuminated by their peradigm." 

From the identity of vodg anc Forms and the mutual implication of 
sXp anc sKsKp, Plotinus draws a conclusion that is unfortunately casy to 
misunderstand. He says taat Forms themselves possess life.!? This has 
co mean that each Form, for example, the Form of Beauty, is 
Sv Armstrong translates Plotinus’ words Kai 6A0¢ wév 6 vos 
ta nave et5q, Exaotov 62 e°8ec vats Exactoc, “And Intellect as a whole 
is all the Forms, and each individual Form is an individual In‘ellec:.’”” 
This ‘ranslation is inaccurate. The last clause is better rendered “and each 
form is each voig” This text thus rendered only affirms the cognitive 
identity of each vows with all Forras. It does not obliterate the distinction 
between voids and Forms or that between the activity of thinking and its 
‘ntentional objects. The supposed interpretation of the above text is not 
supported by the identity 07 vots, vénats, and 76 vontdv. *! For as Plotinus 
seys elsewhere, it is faise to say that Forms are vonoets, if this is taken to 
mean that Forms are not pr:cr to thinking of hem or to mean that ‘he Form 
is just the thinking.”? On the contrary, we only need to take Plotinus as 
affirming Aristotle's point that vots is intelligibie in the sense thal it is 
identical with intelligible cognitively, from whic’ it follows that what is 
intelligible, i.e., each Form, is identical with every votc.7 

The identity of voids with its objects requires the complexity of 
intentionality. Therefore, voids and ovcic are subordinated to the apy of 
all, which is what Plato explicitly holds in the Republic and Aristotle 
explicitly denies. Therefore, strictly speaking, we saould not say tha: voD¢ 
is ideatical with being but that it is identical with what ovcia actually 
stands tor, namely, essence. The cognitive identity of votg with ovoia is 
not the paradigm of being, but :he paradigm of complex unity, which 
everything else “below! vos partakes of insofar as it is one and has an 
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essence. The évépyeva of voi, which is self-reflexive identification with 
its intentional objects is indeed the paradigm for all cogrition. But we are 
not thereby forced to say that a molecule of wacer is thinking hecause it 
instantiates a Form. For the molecule pertakes of vot only insofar as it 
partakes of its eternal intentiona. objects. Sirce thinking is essentially 
intentional or bipoler, it need not be otherwise. Something does not have to 
be cognitive in some obscure way in order to be an image of a Form, even 
though all Forms are eternally identical with a mind. 

When in V. 1.8 Plotinas quotes Fzegment 3 of Parmenides and 
endorses what he takes to be Plato's interpretation of it, ke says that 
Parmenides erred in believing that being is one, whereas in fact it is many. 
As the subsequent reference to Plato's dialogue Parmenides shows, 
Plotinus is not making the point that a plurality of things exists. Rether, he 
means that finite being or odcia is complex. This does not gainsay the 
unqualified unity of the paradigm of being, the One. : 

The ‘dentity of votg and ovcia. also does not obliterate the logical 
priority of being to knowing.” Neither voilg nor the One produce odsia :f 
its production is taken to imply logically the poss:bi.ity that it should not 
be produced. The eternal dependence of odsia on the One and its eternal 
identity with vot¢ precludes min¢-dependent idealism where ‘his is 
contrasted with realism.” i 

Aristotle's hypothesis in the Metaphysics that being is ovata ts 
disconfirmed when he identifies obcia with the évépye.a of vot 
(7.107226-7). For the évépyeic of vot cannol be perfect evépyere. It 
cannot be so because it is essentia‘ly intentional and therefore complex. A 
complex évépys.o cannot be waat being is itself because that which is 
complex has as its own dpyi thet which is simple. If being were ilse.f 
complex, consider what we would say about the simples of which it is 
composed. ‘Ihis last point is an authertic Eleatic insight that Plotinus 
rescues trom the wreckage of extreme monism. 

Once being is understood not to be odaia, the connection between 
oucia and vots can be reconstructed. The identity of vots and ovcia need 
not be <aken to imply that to be is to be a thought or a thinker. In this 
regard, Plotinian epistemological realism is what Aristotelian 
epistemological realism should have been. If we ask the Aristotelian 
question “what is being?” thc Plotinian answer is being = évépyeta instead 
of being — ovoia.” Nothing in Plotinus more dramatically shows how he 
uses Aristotle to rehabilitate Plato than this answer, for the concept of 
évépyeic does not even appcar in Plato. 

Once this move is made, an independent line of investigation ‘s 
opened regarding the question of the eternal identity of votc and oboia. 
There is no longer a need to posil an eternal vots to account for eternal 
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motion. The Plotinian approach is rather to argue thet eternal truth exists, 
hut that it could not exist withcut eternal voug. hose who agree that 
etemal truth exists, but deny that an eternal vot¢ exists which is 
cognitively identical with Forms must say either that eternal truth can exist 
without such identification or that these truths are in fact :dentical with the 
One, which is beyond vote. 

Plotinus' response to both possibilities amount to the same thing. 
Since the One is the cause of the being of everything, it follows that the 
One is virtually all things, that is, ic nas the power to cause all things to be, 
inclading Forms.” But it does not follow from this that the One is 
eminently all things, that is, among other things, the perfect instance of 
eternal truths. Platinus cannot say this because that would compromise the 
simplicity 07 -he One. 

Let us recognize that Plotinus does actually say that the One has 
a.l Forms m it “indistinctly” (wh dtaxe<pipéva).”* In fact, the reason given 
for the One's aaving the ability to give existence to everything is just that it 
has everything in it “beforehand.” But this claim must be balanced by 
another sort, according to which “there is no necessity for something to 
have what it gives” ard “the Form is in that which is snaped (vobc), but the 
shaper wes shapeless.””* If the indistinctness of the Forms in the One were 
intended lo represent a state prior to a temporal creation, tien Plotinus 
would I think have to say that the One is eminently as well as virtually all 
the Forms, in which case his position would not be substantially different 
from that of, sey, Aquinas. But since vois is eternally caused to he by the 
One, its having the Forms “indistinctly” should not be understood in this 
way.” Rather, as P-otinus tells us, to say that the One is none of the Forms 
means that they are “later (Sotepa)” than it, but to say that the One is all of 
them means that they “come from it (€& attod).”’' The Forms are later :n 
the sense ‘hat they are an effect of which the One is the.causc, though what 
they arc is uncaused.* Tae phrase “come ‘rom it” is difficult, but it cannot 
indicate a process of emptying where the result is that something is owzside 
the One, for there is no such thing. I would suggest that the phrase “come 
from. it” indicates the resul: of vod¢'s contemplation of the One under the 
aspect of the Good. That is, when voiic achieves the Good it does so by 
contemplating all the Forms.” So the indistinct existence of Forms ir. the 
One does not indicate another mode of being for Forms, much less a 
superior mode of being. It :ndicates that the etemai achievement of 
gooaness for vod requires that it go beyond itself to the Good itself, but 
that this amounts to identification with all the Forms :n contemplating.”* 

Anotker reason why the One cannot be eminently all the Forms is 
that a paradigm is really related to its images. As Plato tells us in the 
Parmenides (132d), we can consider a Form and its image “insofar as they 
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are like” and this surely indicates a real relation. But Plotinus says thet tae 
One is related to nothing. Hence, it cannot be a paradigm, which it mus: be 
if it is erninently all Forms. 

The only way that the One can be virtually al! the Forms but not 
eminently all the Forms as well is by positing eternal vobc. For it is voic's 
relation to the One under its aspect of the Good that is the instrument of 
the creation of eternal truth.** Why should it not have been the case that the 
diffusion of the infinite goodness of she One results in eternal Forms but 
not eternal voiic? Why is it recessary, as Plotinus puts it, that voids is 
generated from the One?” 

This is an unusually difficult question to answer. It is not 
satisfactorily answered by saying, as Plotinus does, that voi is “closest” 
to the One, so that when the One produces it produces voids. “Closest” here 
means that the complexity of voiis is least removed from the simplicity of 
the Onc. That is, votes is closest to being one that a complex thing can be. 
Thus, vois is called €v x0?.A¢.% But I think there is a hint here of a more 
profound answer. 

Consider the putative clernal truths “three is odd” or “fire is hot.” 


- The Platonist must explain these truths as grounded in Forms. But how are, 


say, the Forms of three and odd related eternally? The history of Platonic 
arswers to this question is pert of the hisory of the doctrine that Forms are 
ideas in the divine mind. Plotiaus is too good of a philosopher to be 
satisfied with the typical naive interpretation of this claim. He sees that 
Forms must be distinct yet somehow identified.? Distinctness and 
identification are not here contradictories. The identification of Forms is 4 
cognitive activity, as is the “separating” of them. In fact, Plotinus 
distinguishes two kinds of voids, 6 uépiCav votg and 6 dpeptatog vous, 
engaged in such activity.” The judgment made by dividing vot that 
“three is odd” involves concepts and is in time. It is a representation of 
what “undivided vot¢” does, “Three is odd” could not be an eternal truth 
unless there existed an eternal mind making the identificetion.”! 

Perhaps I can make this clearer in the following way. Eternal 
truths for Plotinus are of the form A = B, not of the form A = A. This is 
sometimes obscured by uncritical characterizations of the évépyeta of 
vous as non-proposilional. The formula A = B cannot stand for anything 
real, if by “real” we mean extra-mental or non-cognitive. For the real 
world tells us, as Bishop Butler said, that “a ching is what it is and not 
another thing.” One who identifies eternal truth with a simple apn is 
content with this. Plotinus is not because he does not. Complex eternal 
truth could only be for a mind that is making the identitication of A and B 


" eternally. Add to this claim the Aristotelian claim that mind is cognitively 


identical with what it knows and we arrive at the Plotinian conclusion: pia 
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wey ody hbous 13 te bv G te voids.” Withoul vots there could be Forms, 
but there could be no truth. 
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Endnotes 


1. ‘this is usually given as fragment 2, indicating a continuation of line 8 of 
fragment 2. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata U.440.12 ard Plotinus, Enreads 
V.1.8.17, 1.4.10.6, and IR.8.8.8 preserve tie fragment hut do not suggest its 
relative location in the zest of the poem. 

2. For discussion of the problems and possibilities see L. Taran, Parmenides 
(Princeton University Press: 1965),41-44; D. Gallop, Parmenides of Elea 
(University of Toronto Press: 1984), 8. 

2, CE Sophist 24544-6: Gote odte ototav otte yéveoty ag otcav Set 
Tpooxyopeverv [tO Ev i] 7 Sdov Ev tots oto. pi tHévta. The wholeness 
referred to 3ere is the complexity of Ut which is, whether it be ovcia or 
yéveots.. The second hypothesis of the Parmenides makes the same point at 
142b6-8: doa Ody se adtO eivat Udy, Odsiag 8 ph weTExELe; —Ody olov <e.— 
Ovxoiiv Koi 7 otcin to’ évog sin dv 0 tobtov otoa tH Evi ot yap Gv Exeivy 
fy éxeivon obsia. The words ob tottov referring to “one” and ovcia indicate 
the real distinction. 

4. It is evident from 510a9 that toig yuyvwoxo.évoig of 5096 refers at least to 
taat which ‘s vontéy (cf. $0944), which I take it is primarily the Forms. 

§. Republic 510b is also relevant in its insistence tha: the mode of cognition thet is 
tae highest part of the divided linc must proceed “without images.” 

G. There is another somewhat more indirect picce of evidence for this 
interpretation from the Tiaeus. At 30d1-2 the demiurge is said to maxe the world 
according to the “noblest among the things which are intelligible” and at 37al-2 
the demiurge itself is said to te “the best of the elernal intelligible.” The clear 
implication is that there is some sort of identity between de:miurge and Forras. 

7. It is clear from the passage in which Plotinus cites the fragment (V.1.8.15-17) 
that he interprets Parmenides in this way ard that he believed Plato held the same 
view, that is, he believed that Plato interpreted Parmenides thus and that Plato 
taought that the claim thus interpreted 1s tre. 

&. De Anima 3.4.430a3-4. Cf 7.43]b17. 

9. So R.D. Hicks, Aristotle's De Anima (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
1907), 485, and 429b9 where Aristotle says that only when an intellect becomes 
an intell:gible object is it capable of thinking itself. 

10. Cf. De Anima 2.2.425526-7: 4 8 10d aicdrt05 évépyeta Kol Tis aidOroeas 
H abch pev Eote Kol pia, td 8 ceiver ob 76 abt adtots, By contrast, Plotinus, 
V.1.8.8, will say that thinking and object of thought are one év odcia. 

11. Physics 3.3.202a20, 

12. Cf. V.5.1.19-21. In this passage, Plotinus uses the Epicurean term tinou for 
the putative impressions or representations in vovc, I take it the argument is 
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generalizable whatever the cxact of the representations, so long as they are distinct 
from Forms. At linc 55 a¢ uses the more gencial term etSwiu. 
13. Cf. IILS.7.50-3; 00.9.1.6-10; V.3.5.21-9; 13,12-14, V.4-2-44--6, V.5.1.19-23; 
V.9,35.7-8; VI.6.7.8-10; VI.7.41.12-13. At V.5.2.8 Plotinus characterizes the 
identificatiua as a kind of “fusing” (ovyxpadévtag) with Forms. This indicates 
weil the real identity of that which is nevertheless cistinct. 
14. Cf. V.3.5.17-23; V.5. 1. CE J. Pepia, “Elements pour une histoire de la relation 
entre I'intelligence et l'intelligible chez Plato et dans le neoplatonisme,” Revue 
Pnilosophique de Louvain 53 (1956): $4-5 and R.T. Wallis, “Scepticism. and 
Neoplatonism,” in W. Haase and H. Temporini (eds.), Aufsteig und Nedergang der 
Romischen Weit Teil 11: Bd. 36.2 New York. Walter De Gruyter (1987): 922-5 on 
the skeptical backgrourd of this argument Sextus Empzricus, Against the 
Logicians 1.310-312, states the dilemma faced by those who hold that cognition is 
ac ideutification; “For if the mind apprehends itself, either it as a whole will 
apprehend itself, or it will do so not as a whole bu: employing for the purpuse a 
part of :tself. Now it will not be able as a whole to appreaend itself. For if as a 
whole it apprehends itself, it will be as a whole apprehension and apprehending, 
and, the apprehending object will no longer be anything: hut it is a thing most 
* irrational that the appreaending subjzct should ex:st while the object ov the 
zpprehension does not exist. Nor, ir ‘act, can the mind employ for this purpose a 
part of itself. For how does the part itself apprehend itself? If as a whole, the objec: 
sought will be nothing; while if wita a part, how will that part in tun ciscem 
itself?” 
15. This is mest clear at 11.9.1.36-9; 46-54. CL V.3.1.15-28. The passage at 
IL.9.1.53-4 ends: tig xopa th Extvoia ti xwoCovoy 10 voeiv and cot voeiv dt 
voei; this would seem to indicate en absence even of conceptual distincness 
between knowing something and knowing that one is knowing somthing. But if 
Lis is so, then the only way we can preserve distinct knowers is to say that “p” as 
known by “s” has some difverert quality from the way “p” is known by “r”. Thus, 
“s" knows “p” in a unique manner or from a unique perspective. This fact does 
not, however, entail an obliteration of the distinction between subject and object. If 
it did, there would be no reason for denying Aristotle's claim that voug is 
unqualifiedly actual, Cf. J. Hintikka, Knowledge and Belief (Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell 
University Press, 1962), 103-25, for a useful survey of various versions of the 
claim that knowing “p” and knowing one knows “p” arc rautually implicative. 
16. V.5.1.1-2: Tov vodv, tov dAnOF, votv Kal Svtas, dp’ dv t1g gain yedoes@at 
mote Kai ph tk dvea SoEdoetv, cf. VI2.8.2-5 where the infallibility of votds is 
explained by saying that the beiny of Uie object of thinking is just its being 
thought. With this passage should be 1ead V.6.6.24-7 where Plotinus distinguishes 
“man” and “thought of man,” “horse” and “thought of horse,” etc. We can 
reconcile these lwo passages i7 we say that “man” aud “thought of man” arc 
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distinc! eccording to a real minor distinction in the latter passage, though in 
substance they are identical. Cf. Pepin (1956:49-50). 

(7. Proclus, The Ziements of Theology, prop. 15 in (Dodds, ed. Oxford: Oxford 
Un'versity Press, 1963), states this with utmost clarity. Since a material entity has 
perts outside of parts, them could never be literal self-reflexivity (mpdg saruto 
eriotpégery) in it. Cf the commentary of Dodds (202-3) on this passage with 
references. 

18. V-3.4.1-4 seems to contradict this when it says that we are in accord with voids 
in two ways: “either by aaving something like its writing written in us like laws, or 
by being as if Aillec with it and able to see it and be aware of it as present.” The 
“laws” are evidently concepts. I think that the second way we are in accord with it 
need only mean thal we are eware thal vots exists and is active, without our 
actually engaging in that activity. For how could we engage in that activity waile 
in time and without being aware of a‘l the Forms at once? There is no conceptual 
space in Plotinus' system for incomplete identification with ovcia. 

19. For Plotinus the most important association of life with Forms is of course to 
be found in Plato's Sophist 248e. Cf. [V.7.9.24; V.4.2.43; V.5.1.33f% V9.8.1-8: 
VI.2-20. Cf. Hadot (1960:108-9). That each Form is an intellect means that the 


- world of Forms is in fact also a commurity of distinct intellects. Cf. [V.3.5.6-8: 


émel KaKei ol véeg OdK GnodODVTOL, STL ET] GwLATIKdS LeUEpLoMEeval, Cig EV 
GAG péver Exaotov év étepdzrt. Exov to abtd 6 got etvar. W. Himmerich, 
ELudamonia, Die Lehre des Plotin von der Selbstverwirklichung des Menschen 
(Wurzburg, K. Trilische, 1959), 50 ciles IT1.2.16.17-20 where Plotinus says that 
naoa Sé Cw évépyero. In connection wits this statzment Himmerich argues, 
Plotinus employs Aristotle's principle that actuality precedes potency to conclude 
taat primary life aas primary évépyeua. This is not strictly tue because the One is 
primary Evépyeta. CF VI.8.20.9-16. Also, HI-8-8.8; V.1.8.17; V.3.5.26; V.6.6.21; 
V.9.5.29; V1.6.2.9; VI.7.40.15 on the identification of tainking and object thought 
As TLR. Schwyzer, Plotinos in Pauly-Wissowa R#-Sonderausgabe (Munich: 
1978), 553-4, points out, Plato nowhere implicitly identifies vos and obsia but 
this is a natural inference from Republic 507b, 509b, and 509b. 

20. V.9.8.3-4. Ciente’s translation is not so misleading, “E, precisamente, nel suo 
complesso lo Spirito il complesso delle Zorme; ma la forma nella sua singolarita 
€ lo Sprtio preso come singolo.” Similarly, Sut morc litcrally Bréhier, 
“Lintelligence complete est faite de toutcs les idées, et chacune des idées, c'cst 
chacune des intelligence” and Harder-Theiler, 'Und zwar ist cer Geist als 
Gesamtheit alle Ideen, die einzelne Idee aber ist der Geist als cinzelnes .. .” 

21. V.3.5.44-5. 

22, V.9.7.14-17: O6ev <ai co Ayer vonoers te EiSn, Ei ott AéyerH os, 
ners evonoe 16de Cyévero 7 St ode, ode opOtig wut yap tig vo"jEws 
mpotepov Sei 7 voovpevoy eivot. D.Roloff, Plotin Die Grosschrift TI8-v8-v5- 
11.9 (Berlin, Waltcr de Groyter, 1970, 18 commenting on II/.8, where Plotinus 
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explains how thinking and Seing are identical and voug is true life, says: “Der 
Geist ist als Subject zugleich vas imtentionale Objeki, wie dieses umygeselui 
zugleich Objec: denkende-Subject ist” Cf. 51. Against this view, I hold that the 
Forms are intentional odjects of vot and that self-reflexivity means the subject 
thinkirg the subject thinking the intentional object, thereby maintaining the 
distinction between subject and intentional object. For at VI.2.8.4-5 Plotinus says 
45° Zotw dura, ci vevdrtan, 1007 got attoig 10 civan, 

23. Cf De Anima 3.4.430al-2. G. Huber, Das Sem und das Absolute. Studien zur 
Geschichte der ontologischen Problematik in der spdtantiken Philosovhie (Basel: 
Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft argues that in the‘‘Spiritual:sierung des Eidos” 
Plotinus develops an idea beyond anything explicit in Plato or Aristotle. [ think 
tis is tue only in that Platy is not explicit on the coguitive identity of vote and 
Fonms and for Aristotle, cognitive identity of vo%g and its objects is not identity 
with ?la‘o's Forms. 

24. Cf. VI.5.6.5-10, 31-3; ot yap, St. évdnoe ti mot’ got. dixatcovv3, 
axmoawn syéveto, ob8 Sti évanae 1. not eat Kivnats, Kivnaig vréaty (8- 
10). CE. also V.9.7.11-12; VI.2.8.14-16; VI.2.19.18-2 1; VI.7.8.4-8. Plotinus is 
probably making use of Parmenides 13 267-10 where i: is argued that td 
voopevov is prior (logically, though the text is not explicit) to a vornya of it. Cf. 
VL7.40.6: vonjo1g n&ow ek tivdg ott Kai tTIVés, V.4.2.6-7: ddpLotoc Hév ath 
[vonios] doxep Swic, dp.couévn 5é Wed tod vorntod. In V.2.1.12-3 the logical 
priority of td dv to the “gaze” [0éa] upon the One is clear. It is tempting to gloss 
tw Ov wich tot vortod above. The explicit identification of the cbjects of voiig 
with Forms is made at V.9,8.1-4. Cf 1.6.9.41-2; VI.7.15.9-13. H. Oosthout, 
Modes, of Knowledge and the Transcendental. An Introduction to Piotinus Ennead 
5.3 (491 (Amsterdam, B. R. Griner, 1991), 68, ouzzlingly, argues against the 
logicel priority of beirg to knowing, even though earlier (64) he asserts it 

25 This is most clearly brought out at VI./.8.3-8: But supposing [votc] 
discovered che thought of horse in order that a horse (or some other aniraal) might 
come into deing here below? Yet how would it be possible for him when he 
wanted to mzke a horse to think a horse? For it is already clear that the thought of 
horse existed if he wanted to make a horse; so that it is not possible for him to 
think it in order to make it, but the horse which did not come into being must exist 
before that waica was to be afterwards. 

26, VI.8.20.9-15. Cf. V.4.2.35; VL.8.7-46-8; VL8.12.22-3; VI-8.13.6-8; VI.8.16- 
15, 25, 30, 31, 35 and Kramer (1966: 12-13). 

27. On the One as Suvouite of alll things cf. V.3.15.33. Also, I11.8.10.1; V.1.7.9-10; 
V.3.16.2; V.4.1.24-5, 36; V.4.2.38; V.5.12.38-9; VI.7.32.31; VL7.40.13-14; 
VIS.9.45; VL.9.5.36-7. 

28. V.3.15.31. CE V.2. 1.1; V-4.2.16; V1.7.22.14; VI.8.21.24-5, 

29. VI.7.17.3-4, 17-18. 
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30. G. Lerous, Plotin. Traité sur la liberté et la voionté de !'Un [Ennéade V1,8 
(39)] (aris: J. Vrin, 1990), $6. 108, seems to unpack the metaphorical 
representations of the One in terms of eminence, a position thal is in conflict with 
his basic thesis that the simplicity of the One entails its impersonal nature. 

31. VL7.32.13-14. Cf. V.5.12.41. 

32. Cf. VI.7.2.40-3: ei obv uh Exet (the Forms) aitia tot eiven, aicdapKn 68 sate 
Kal Wepovwnéva aitiac éativ, cin dv év avtoig Eyovea ody attvig THY citiav. 
Also, VI1.7.17.6-9;VI.7.40.2 1-4. Cf C. Rutten, “La doctrine des deux actes dans la 
philosophic de Plotin,” Xevue Philosophique 146 (1956): 104-5 and J. Bussanich, 
The One and Its Relation to Intellect in Plotinus (Leiden: E. J. Brill,1988), 163-5. 
33. V.6.5.8-9: Kai cotté Eoti vosiv, Kivmate mpd GyaOdv EdreuEVoy EKeivon. 
Cf. VI7.15.11, 16. At V.4.2.4, 12, 13 Plotinus seems to hold that the One is 
intelligible [vortéy]. On my interpretation, the One is called vontéy here because 
the good is achievec by voig by contemplating, that is, having an intelligible 
object. At 3.8.9.:0-11 Plotinus denies Ural the One ‘s inielligible. The assertion 
and denial that the One is vontév are parallel to the statements that the One does 
aud dogs uot contain all the Forms and should be interpreted accordingly. I believe 
this interpretation he:ps explain why in the notorious text at V.\.7.54 Plorinus 
saould not de taken to be saying that the One looks at itself by tuming back upon 
itself and in this way produces voic. The generation of vo‘s in this passage refers 
to the achievement of vote in identifying itself with what the One virtually is, all 
Forms, So GJ.R. O'Daly, Plotinus' Philosophy of the Self (Shannon: Irish 
University Press, 1973), 71-2. On this difficult passage cf. J. Igal, “La Genesis de 
le Intellegencia en un pesaje ce las de Plotino (V.1.7.4-35),” Emerita 39 (1971), 
M. Atkinson, Ennead V !: On the Three Principal Iypostases. A Commentary 
with Translation ( Oxford: Ox‘ord University Press 1983), 156-60), and J. 
Bussanich, op. ¢:t, 27-43. Should V. 1.6.17-18 be read differently? Cf. A.C. 
Lloyd, “Plotinus on the Genesis of Thought and Existence,” Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy § (1987): 159-60. 

34. If this were not so, then a real relation between the One end votg would be 
erected, It is pertinent lo recall Parmenides 132de where Parmenides derives a 
tegress from Sccrates' agrument that Forms are napaSeiypota wherein their 
wnstances ére images ur OuoLduota of these. Pamenides' argument is that we caa 
corsicer mede! and copy xaé’ G06 the one is like the other. This presumes a real 
relation is possible, T. Szlezik, Platon und Aristoteles in der Nuslehre Plotins 
(Basel: Schwabe & Co., 1979), 164 1. 539 is too quick to dismiss the containment 
of F omms in the One as inconsistent with Plotinus' general doctrines. Cf, V. 1.7.10- 
13: Gv ody Eott [the One] doveytc, tora cexd tig Svvduews olov oxiCopevr 7) 
various KaGong 7 odK Gv voiis! Exel Kai nap’ crdrod éyer H6n olov ouvatobnoty 
Tig Suvdpeos, Gti Siveton ovsiay and the analysis of this passage by Igal, art. 
ett, 142ff. As Tgal argues, the subject of Sévatun is vots. So Lloyd, op. cit, 161. 
Since vove is eternally contemplating Forms, the sense in which the Onc has all 
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Forms indistinctly in it ought to mean that goodness tor vous is just contemplating 
Forms and ‘hat the One is the cause of the existence of this €vepysta. 

35. If I understand Lloyd, op. cit, 175-6, rightly, my interpretation is consonant 
with his own. Lloyd thinks that it is the One as object of thought which acts on 
vous and produces oveta, whereas I have said that it is the Onc as object of desire. 
Perhaps drew amount to the same thing if the desire of votc is just BovArots, an 
intellectual desire. 

36, On the generation of votc end Forms from the One cf. V.2.1.7-1 1. Also, 
TIL.8.9.29-32; V.1.5.18-19; V.1.7.5-35; V.3.10.40-4; V.3.11.4-12; V.4.2-4-7; 
V.5.5.15; VI.7-17.14-16, 21; VI.7.35.19-23. All of these passages analyze the 
generation of voiic inta a twofold process or presume such an analysis. The point 
of tais logical analysis which is couched im temporal terms orly for heuristic 
purposes, is to indicaze both the priority of being and desire to knowing and the 
essential complexity of the évépyea of cognition. V-9.8.9-22 makes abundantly 
clear that the derivation of vo‘ is logical. 

37, V4.2.3. 

38. Cf. IV.8.3.10; V.1.8.26; V.3.15.11, 22; VI.2.2.2; V1.2.10.11; WI.2.15.14; 
VI2.21.7;, 46-7; VI.2.22.10; VI.£.6.1-2; V1.6.8,22; VI.6.13.52-3; VI.7.8.17-8; 
VL7.14.11-12; VL7.39.i1-14. Taere are sume very weak arguments for the 
existence of yous offered at V.9.4. 

39. At VI.9.5.16-20 Plotinus says of vats that it is a TAHAo¢ Gdtaxpitov xai ud 
Staxexopévov and just as in ématiaig naviwv év cylepet Svtav Suac Eotiv 
Exaatov yapic aiaiv. ‘lhe divisions and separateness of the parts of yots cannot 
be the same as what is divided in discursive judgment. { think that what it does 
mean is that vobg is virally divisible in discursive judgments. Cf. VI.4.2.22-3 
(with lines 47-9) were Plotinus says that that which participates in true being 549 
ody évrvyxavet t@ Sv. A.C. Lloyd, “Non-Propositional Thought in Plotinus,” 
Phronesis 31 (1986): 362, replying to R. Sorabji, “Myths About Non- 
P-opositional Thought,” in M. Schofied and M. Nussbaum (eds.), Language md 
Logos Studies in Ancient Greek Philosophy 1982) and Time, Creation & the 
Continuum (Ithaca, N.Y. Comell University Press, 1983), 152-6, states the 
Dosition I am defending with admirable lucidity and precision: “The éofum simul 
which is associated with pure intellect neither is nor is known by a collection of 
proposi-ions, but is what occupies the place of the genus of being. For that can be 
grasped 2s a merely unditferentiated whole, while in fact it contains a multiplicity 
of parts. It is the former aspect, Being as en ittentional or phenomenological 
object, which is the content of she thinking qua thinking and whose ron- 
complexity prevents it from being propositional.” Cf. J.M. Rist, “Back to the 
Mysticism of Plotinus: Some More Specifics,’ Journal of the History of 
Philosophy 27 (1989): 190-7 and M.R. Alfino, “Plotinus on the Possibility of Non- 
Propositional Thought,” Ancient Philosophy 8 (1988): 273-6 also replying to 
Sorabji. 
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40. V.9.8.23. 

41. V.5.1.42-4: 18 Grd grouvor, Sixarov ywpic Kal KaAdV, mpPGtov Lev oby 
év vi ovd Ev évi 70 vuTtdv Zotar, GAG dteomacuevov Exactov. 

42. V.9,8.18. 








Platonism in Late Classical Antiquity 
and Some Indian Parallels 


Henry J. Blumenthal 


The Platonism of late antiquity is, of course, what we now call 
Neoplatonism. That term is a modern one.’ All the philosophers whose 
work comes uncer this heading taought of themselves. simply as 
Platonists, and the doctrine they were expounding as the Platonic 
philosophy. For Plotinus, the mer. normally thought of as the founcer of 
this type of philosophy, all that he m:ght have to say had been said 
before though 't might uvi have been set out explicitly, and could be 
found in the text of Plato (cf. V 1.8.10-14). For Pruclus in the Sth 
century, after two hurdred years of this kind of thinking, the same view 
of what he was coing still stood, as it did for Simplicius and Damascius 
into the 6th. Thus Proclus, in the preface to his Platonic Theology, could 
write of a's whole entergrise, and that of 21s Neoplatonic predecessors, 
as the understar.¢ing and exposition of the truths in Plato.’ 

Given our modern views of Plato and Aristotle, as philosophers 
whose views developed and whose answers to questions were not always 
the same, it is important ‘o realize that their ancient interpreters looked at 
them as creators of fixed systems: though they might recognize that they 
did not always say the same things about the same questions, they saw 
such apparent inconsistencies as prooiems about the relation of disparate 
Statements to an assumed single doctrine rather than about how different 
doctrines might relate to each other. 

Before goirg on I should, perhaps of<er tree explanations and an 
apology. The apology is simple: it is to those who know a great deal 
about Neoplatonism, to whom some of what I shall say is basic common 
knowledge.The explanations are three. 

First, that T am taking late classical antiquity to start in the 3rd 
century C.E., following an old Cambridge custom of taking ancient 
Greek philosopay to have ended in the year 180. The second is to say 
what I am going to co here. I: zelates to the first. When this view of the 
limits of classical antiquity stil’ held, the study of Neoplatonism was 
regarded as rather disreputable, in the English-speaking world at least, 
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and the few apparent excep:ions tend to prove the rule. Thus E. R. 
Dodds’ edition of Proclus Elements, still one of the great achievements 
of Neopletonic scaolarship, and the first modem commentary on a 
Neoplatonic work, was seen not so much as evidence tha: there wes here 
atich field for new scholarly endeavour as an indication of that scholar’s 
eccentricity. The common. attitude found its expression in the preface to 
the first volume of W.K.C. Guthrie's History of Greek Philosophy, where 
he relegated Neoplatonism to the realms of the unphilosophical and the 
un-Greek: “with Plotinus and his followers, as well as with their 
Christian contemporaries, there does seem to enter a new rcligious spirit 
which is nol fundamentally Greek...”: that was in 1962.? “What I want to 
do is to look at some of the characteristics of Neaplatonism, and to see 
how the picture of this philosopay, or rather group of philosophies, has 
changed during the last three decades. I think most would now agree it is 
basica‘ly Greek.* As to the importance of the religious and soteriological 
elements in it, which for many of its adherents was rather small in any 
case, that is arguable, and its significance depends on the extent to which 
one regards other forms of ancient philosophy as enquiries into how one 
should live the best life. What is imporcant is that most of tae 
Neoplatonic writings we have are clearly philosophical rather than 
religious or otherwise concerned with the supernatural. I shall therefore 
take it for granted that we are talking about philosaphy, and not any of 
she other things with which Neoplatonism has somctimes, not always 
wrongly, been associated. We might note, however, that the combination 
of philosophical and other concerns, which is morc marked in 
Neoplatonism than in earlier Greex philosophy, is also to be founc in 
some Indian systems. 

‘The thire explanation concerns the possible Ind:an parallels in 
my title. I have already indicated that I regard Neaplatonism as a purely 
Greek phenomenon. Though some ideas in it may resemble some Indian 
philusophical ideas, and those that come under the heading of Advaita in 
particular, there is no evideace that there was any influence in either 
direction. What is more interesting, and potentially enlightening, is to 
consider what parallels there may be between the various kinds of 
Neoplatonism and the systems of Indian thought which might Aave 
something in common with it. At this stage I snould make it clear that I 
have no expertise in Indian philosophy, and in that respect I have come 
here in the hope of learning from those who do. I should, however, like 
to observe that almost all the discussion that there has been has centred 
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on Plotinus, and that it would be interesting to see whether the 
differences between his philosophy and that of later Ncoplatonists might 
also be found in those Indian thinkers who have ideas in common with, 
but not ancestral to or crawn from, later Greek Neoplatonism. A look at 
the index of Neoplatonism and Indian Thought shows over five tumes as 
many references to Plotinus as to Porphyry or Proclus, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to two contributions.’ Iamblichus, Damascius 
and the Aristotelian commentators are conspicuous only by their almost 
complete absence. The commentators are represented only by a single 
appearance of Simpl:cius, end that not in his own right but as a source 
for Proclus. I would also observe that a lot of tne comparisons that have 
been made between Plotinus anc Indian philosophy have teken as their 
basis Advzila-Vedanta as expounded by Sankare who was born about 
five centuries after Plotinus’ death, a chronological fact that is rarely 
mentioned. It should be, because it, of course, rules out any possibility of 
influence on Pictinus: as far as I know there is no evidence of intluence 
in the other direction cither. In fact this insouciance is characteristic of 
much work that has been done in the whole area: I hardly need to spell 
out its implications. Perhaps our work here can improve this 
unsatisfactory situation. 

Let us now return to the new version of Platonism, as it 1s to be 
seen in the thought of Pictinus. Of course some of the ingredients of tha: 
thought were developed in the interval between him and Plato, but it is to 
Plotinus that we owe the reworking of these erd other ingredients into an 
original and philosophically coherent whole. 

Since we are looking et the development of the picture of 
Neoplatonism as well as the characteristics of its thought, it is interesting 
to note that the concept of Plotinus has changed morc than once. At one 
time he was thought of primarily as a mystic, and it was somehow 
supposed thet his experience coloured, not to say, vitiated his 
philosophy. He then came to be seen as a serious philosopher, inferior ‘r 
antiquity only to Plato and Aristotle, but unlike them, a philosopher with 
a system rather than the instigator of a scrics of enquiries many of which 
led to no clear solution. Now he is starting to look more like his 
predecessors, a thinker who was often unable to rake up his mind on the 
right answer to some of the questions which he considered over and over 
again. 





The other striking feature of Plotinus’ thought, which is by no 
means peculiar to him, is that much of it is devoted.to a quest for 
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solutions to matters that were problematic in Plato. [lis successors and [ 
‘nasten to add that I am using the word primarily in a chronological sense 
were concerned in their 1m not only with these matters but with some 
loose ends in the new vers:on of Plato that Plotinus had produced. For 
these reasons [ think it may be worth spending some time on Plotinus 
hiraself. 

Let us begin by looking a: some of the rather obvious problems 
in Plato. The most important in its consequences was the nature and 
status of the Good (énéxetva tHg ctcias,..imepéyovtog) on the other 
side of being ... and lying above or beyond it (Republic 509B). Most 
English-speaking students of ancient philosophy would have little trouble 
with this, and interpret ‘t as meaning that the Good was the Form on the 
far side of the constituents of the world of Ideas, and so furthest from us, 
but still a Form. Some n other places would take it to mean that it was 
beyond the other Forms and so net a form at all. Plotinus ard his 
successors had no doubt that the later mterprctation was a correct one 
and so turned the Form of the Good into something that was no: a Porm 
at all, but an entity, or rather a non-entity, that transcended all the other 
Forms and was the source of their existence: the second par of this 
proposition does, of course, have clear support in the Republic, mos: 
obviously in 509B itself, just before the controversial words. The Good 
beyon¢ Being was also identified with the Jirst hypothesis of the 
Parmenides, for it was assumed by all Neoplatonists chat dialogue 
conta:red positive teaching rather ther. logical exercises or any of the 
other subjects with which it has at various times been supposed to deel. 
So clear was this to the Neoplatonists that they cventually came +o 
classify this dialogue, along with the Timaeus, as one of the two 
containing the highest metaphysical truths. Tt was not, however, a wholly 
new idea that the Parmenides could be interpreted along such lines: 
attemp's to extract positive teaching from the earlier hypotheses hac been 
made in the period before Plotinus, notably by the Neopy-hagorean 
Moderatus. But now this approach became standard: the points for 
discussion were the number of hypotaeses that could be interpreted in 
this way, and what the significance of each, particularly those from the 
fourth onwards, might be: on the first three there was for a time genera! 
agreement that they represerted the three primary civisions of the 
Neoplatonic intelligible world, the One, (vods), Intellect, and (yuz7); 
Soul. 
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As for the One, it is strictly ‘indescribable, and its nature can only 
be indicated by negating descriptions which apply to Intellec:, the sphere 
of Being in Plato’s sense, populaced thereZore by Forms. Some of the 
indications of its nature which Plotinus used are taken straight from the 
Parmenides: so, for example, when Plotinus says ia various places that 
the one has no name, and is the object of neither reason, knowledge, 
sense-perception or opinion, his words echo Parmenides 142A: it has no 
name, no reason, no knowledge, no sense-perception, no opinion the 
Greek words are the same (cf. e.g. VI 7.41.37f). 

By such and similar means Plotinus was able to offer whal he 
regarded as a satisfactory answer to the request made on scveral 
occasions in the Republic that Socrates should provide a description of 
tae Good, a request with which he notoriously never complies. Modern 
readers might well ask what the hypotheses of the Parmenides have to do 
with the Republic, and answer “nothing”, bul that would not have 
impressed Plotinus, «nowing as he cid that Plato had a systematic world 
picture to which different dialogues all contributed in ‘heir different 
ways. To say that one was simply unrelated to another because it was 
dealing with a different subject was unacceptable at this time, though as 
we shall see it was lates to become a principle of interpretation that each 
dialogue had its own specific purpose. Even then i: should not be 
incompatib.e with others. All this was greatly helped by the tendency 
whica ran right through Neoplatonism to follow the letter of Plato and 
Aristotle while making no serious attemp: to be guided by the 
philosophical context ofa given text. 

A further striking difference between Platonic and Neoplatonic 
Platonism is the absence of the political, and so of many of the ethical 
elements, a difference which once caused Plotinus to be labelled a Plato 
reduced dy halt.’ Political structures were of no interest to most of the 
Platonists who lived under the Roman Empire, or the earlier centuries of 
its Byzartine continuation. Themistius, wi0 was a prominent member of 
the Byzantine governing aristocracy, and was one of the few thinkers to 
s.and apart ftom Neoplatonism, is for that very reason no real exception. 

So fer we heve been talking about the treatment of problems in 
Plato and we shall, of course, need to say much more about that. But 
before we continue we must bring in another ingredient in the compound 
that constitutes Neoplatonism, namely Aristotle. Its importance was 
already noted by Porphyry who, in a well known remark in the Life of 
Ploiinus (14.4-5) wrote that there are innoticed Stoic and Peripatetic 
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doctrines present in his works. He goes on to say that the Metaphysics 
are there in condensed form (/bid. 5-7). The Aristotelian views with 
which we are particularly concerned just now arc those about the nature 
of the unmoved mover, anc the soul and its vperations, for these are an 
essential part of the organization of the Neoplatonists’ intelligible world. 

The selt-thinking supreme princip.e of Aristotle’s world from the 
Metaphysics, end “he action taat the thinking mind is identical with its 
objects from the De anima, with some refinements made by Alexander, 
formec the basis of the structure of Plotinus’ second hypostasis. or level 
of being, Intellect. This they did by providing a means by which the 
components of that structure, namely the individual intellects which were 
also Pla:onic Forms, related to each other and formed “parts” of a self- 
thinking whole. 

We can now go back to Plato, to recall some further problems 
which he le2t unclear or unsolved. In assessing their relevance we must 
beer in mind that a Platonic problem was as good a starting point for a 
Neoovlatonic doctrine as was a firm statement of Plato’s views. So too 
was < Platonic answer to a question put for the sake of argument or 
exploration like those in the second half of the Parmenides. And in the 
case of Intellect Plotinus’ intellect all three types of Platonic texts 
contribute. 

To start with the Platonic problem, or rather problems. First, 
there is the well-known passage in the Sophist where Plato is discussing 
the content of the sphere of being in the fullest sense, (16 mavteAdc dv) 
(248E-249A). Taat should contain (xivnotc, Car}, wuxrf) and Godvijoic:) 
motion, lite, soul and intellect, and yet the Forms which must de a part oF 
that sphere. I shall assume that Plato nad not abandoned the view that 
they must be permanent and uncaanging. Because of the scope that this 
passage gave for the introduction of life and thought into the intelligible 
world, it was to be a favorite text of Plotinus and his successors. Further 
problems otfermg scope tor interesting if Platonically improbable 
solutioas were available in the first part of the Parmenides. The 
difficulties raised there by Plato himself were scrious enough to have led 
to the rethink:rg if nol lv the abandonment of the theory of Ideas. But for 
Plotinus trey offered material ‘or his own philosophy. 

We may begin with Plato’s first problem, the extent of the world 
of Formas. Socrates in the Parmenides is unwilling to accept the existence 
of Forms of things which are trivial or undignified; raud dirt or hair are 
the examples given though Parmenides tells him ke will learn to accep: 
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them when he becomes more of a philosopher. Whethcr Plato did or did 
not acccpt these particular substances as suitable for Forus, there are 
other doubts about what had Ideal archetypes. Most Platonis:s accepted 
Xenocrates’ limitation to things that exist in nature (fr.30H). Plotinus 
simply sa:¢ that everything that exists here in the physical world exists in 
the Intelligible too, though ‘rn a superior modc, and derives its cxistence 
from ‘t: (éxei@ev jv ovpnavie tadie Kai KuAAL vg Exel) (V 8.7.17). 
The word (ka@AAtdvec) simply avoids any problems that migh: de caused 
by having undignified and worthless objects prefigured in the intelligible 
world. 

Only in one early treatise, which may contain some other ideas 
that Plotinus dropped later, or even put up only for discussion, and in a 
rather disjointed chapter of it at that, are various trivial and offensive 
things excluced. This is the only place where mud and dirt are 
mentioned, with the suggestion that things of that kind are imperfections, 
and so not to be sought in Intellect, but rather to belong to Soul and to 
arise from its inebility lo produce anything better from matter (V 9.14.7- 
17) admittedly a paradox in terms of Plotinus’ account of the world. 
Elsewhere one cen find warrant for the mclusion of earth and earthy 
things, and so of mud (cf. VI 7.11). 

Whatever they might bc like in this world, the inferior things are 
present in the higher world in a form appropriate to it. Whether or not 
each individual object or person was also represented there, is a 
different matter, but I should say it was one of those questions on which 
Plotinus never finally made up his mind. In any case the apparently 
simple answer that whatever is here must be there too is not simply a 
move to avoid facing a Pla‘onic problem. It is a necessary part o- a fully 
monistic system in which everything derives from the One and nothing 
has an independent existence like the receptacle in Plato’s Timaeus: one 
might describe it as non-dualism, When Intellect emerges from the one 
the kind of Reing that is the result of its procession is Form, and not just 
ee one of something, but of everything, with nothing excluded (V 

The next problem raised in the Parmenides is participation, but 
before looking at that it may be helpful to explain why a world whose 
constituen:s are Forms is described as Intellect, a description whica is 
unremarkable in a Neoplatonic context, but would clearly have puzzled a 
classical Platonist. In terms of Platonic loose ends we may begin yet 
again with a Parmenides problem, namely the one about the difficulties 
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in thinking of the Forms as thoughts (vorjacer) which would be located 
in souls. Tt is presentec as a possible solution to previvus difficulties, out 
naturally turned down because it would deny to the Forms the self- 
subsistent status which was essential to them. But :f a Form is a vorya, it 
cannot be a thought of nothing, so goes the argument, and if it is to be e 
thought of something, it must be a thought of something that is: it wou!¢ 
then be a thought of the one single Idea discernible in its several objects, 
and that would be the Form. Since for Plato thoughts and their objects 
are not identical, the original thought could not be a Horm after all. A 
further objection is that if particulars participate in Forms in the wey 
participation is envisaged by Socrates, a reference to Phaedo-type 
patticipation then they too would be thoughts. If they did not there 
would be thoughts that do not think (vorjuera avonta). That, Socrates is 
made to say, would make no sense, and so the proposal is asandoned 
(132B-C). 

If we now return to Plotinus, we find that not only the proposal 
itselZ, but some of the consequences which Plato regarded as 
unacceptable, are taken on board as appropriate to Forms as he conceived 
them. It is here that the Aristotelian input is most marked. The extent to 
which the Parmenides problem influcnced Plotinus appears most c-early 
in the Treatise “That the intelligibles are not outside the Intellect, and on 
the Good” (V 5) which discusses both the nature of the contents of 
Intellect and their intemal relationships. Whether or not the intelligibles 
were contained in Intellect, or were outside, had been a matter of 
controversy, and both positive anc negative answers seem to have been 
given as interpretations of Plato: we have Porphyry’s account of how he 
was converted to Plotinus’ view by a fellow student, Amelius (Life 
18.10-22). We are not now dealing simply with the Middle Platonist 
notion that the Ideas were the thoughts of God, inter alia because for 
Plotinus Intellect was not the supreme principle.® 

The starting points for this discussion are usually taken es the 
Demiurge’s model in the Timaeus and Aristotic’s self-thinking Intellect. 
While the latter is, as we have already indicated, important both here and 
elsewhere, the section of the Parmenides we have just considered has 
clearly been one of Plotinus’ points of departure. That emerges at “he 
very start of the (realise, where Plotinus asks whether Intellect could 
think things which do not exist and whether it could be not-intelligizing, 
en expression which recal's the thought which co not think 
Parmenides 321C. Plotinus takes the answer to both questions to be 
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negative and says thal therelore Intellect must know itself (V 5.1.3-6). It 
cognizes intelligibles, which must be like itself hecause if they were not 
it would be impossible to do so: to cognize what is other and external is 
characteristic of sense-perception rather than intellection. The kinds of 
beings that arc to be found at this level must be intelligible (vonrd) else 
they could not be parts of, Intellect (Nodc)” of they are not intell-giole 
and without life, row can they be beings, asks Plotinus (/hid. 372). Ina 
later chapter Plotinus spells out that intelligence and being are the same: 
so we have one kind of thing, nature, all being, and truth (V 6.3.1f.), In 
an earlier treatise he hac already argued that intellect and being entailed 
each other: if there is being, then there is intellect: if intellect, then deing 
(V 6.6.21). Forms are identified with Intellect in ather places, most 
notably in the long discussion of the contents of Intellect in the treatise 
on “How the multitude of Forms came into being, anc the Good” (V1 7, 
ef. esp. ch, 2 passim}. 

Thus for Plotinus Ideas are indeed thoughts, and since all Ideas 
are hoth thought and objects of thought all are voriuata, and none of 
them (dvonta). In other words Plotinus has accepted an identification 
which was unacceptable in the Parmenides and turned it into a 
description of essential features of his second hypostasis. In all the 
placers we have just referred to the ideatity of the contents of Intellect 
both with the whole and with each other rests on the Aristotelian identity 
of thought and thinker, as set out in the (De anima). It is this which 
makes sense of the notion that any part of Being, as soon as it is 
conceived as en object of thought, >ecomes itsclf an intellect. One could 
discuss et some length whether Being or Intellect is prior: the short 
answer would be thi. :t cepends on the context, but the question is only a 
real one if one considers the procession of the hypostases quasi- 
chronologically otherwise it does not matter. ‘hat intellect, as a whole, 
is basec on the selt-thinking (vot¢) of Metaphysics Lambda, should by 
now be clear enough. It differs in two ways: in not being the supreme 
principle, and in having acquired some content for its thinking. 

Participation problems raised in the Parmenides are also soluble 
if one operates with Plocinus’ suppositions. ‘wo difficulties about 
participation are raised. The first is that if each particular participates in 
the whole of a Form, then that Form will be split up: none of the 
attempted explanations is accepted. Alternatively, cach particular might 
be thought of as participating in part of a Form rather than the whele of 
it. In that casc paradoxical conseyuences appear to result: a small 
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particular, fur exatmple, would be in possession of 2 part oF smallness 
smaller than the Idea of smallness itself. Part of Plaiu’s uouble was that 
he was still inclined to think of immaterial entities as though they had 
material attributes. Plotinus, who no longer cid, was able to think of 
iramatcrial cntitics being omnipresent in the material world. The treatise, 
split by Porphyry into VI 4 and 5, which he wrote to explore the 
imap'ications of such ornipresence is now known by a title which may 
well be taken from the problems, of chis part of the Parmenides. 
Admittedly the title is Porphyry’s, though Porphyry’s claim that the tiles 
of his edition were those by which the treatises were generally known 
does no: exclude that i. was originally Plotinus’ own. The title is zepi 
108 to dv &v Kai cadtav dv Gua caveezos elvat Shov, on Being being 
one and the same at the same time everywhere. The sentence in which 
Plato expresses the difficulty he sees in participation in whole Forms 
mins: év dpa dv sai tatrov év aoddois ai yopis ovow Shov duo 
évéoret, so Being is one erd is al the same time present in many things 
which are separate (131B): the resemblance is tov close to be entirely 
coincidental. ‘Ihe complete and simultaneous presence of the intelligible 
applics not only to the contents of Being in the strictest sense, namely the 
collectior. of individual beings which constitutes the second hypostasis, 
but also the larger collection of the same entities existing in a more 
diffuse form in the third. In fact in this treatise Plotinus is not particularly 
concerned with differences between these two hypostases, but more 
interested <r. the nature of the intelligible as a whole, and as opposed to 
ike sensible. A tendency to blur the distinction between these two 
hypostases was Lu be one of the loose ends in Plotinus that was picked up 
by later Neoplatorists. What is of interest in our present context is that 
the presence of beings (dvr) in a more diffuse form in Soul makes it 
easier to think of them as omnipresent at the even further diffused level 
of existence which is the physical world. When a Form is in the 
individuals jl somehow beco-nes multiple, like the impressions made by 
a single seal. It might also be ~egarded as analogous to the presence ofa 
single soul in each part of its body as opposed to a quality like white 
which is divisible (cf. VI 5.6.1-15). 5 
Strictly spcaking Plotinus would say that the body, or whatever, 
was in ils soul: here he follows the iead of the Timaeus (34B and 36D) 
where the worid is said lo be in its soul, an idea which Plotinus 
developed into the general principle that a lower kind of being is always 
in a higher one rather than vice-versa. While closer examination might 
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reveal difficult:es in the notion that any one particular is tn the Yorm taat 
makes it what it is, it does make it possible for Plotinus to escape from 
the problems presented by the splitting of Forms in the Parmenides.’ A 
further section of the Timueus was also helpful here, namely the well- 
krown passage cn the ingredients of soul at 35A. The correct 
interpretation of this passage is, of course, unclear, but what Plotinus 
found in it included a distinction between what is divisible only :n so far 
as it is distributcd around bodies, which is soul, and what is actually 
civided in bodies, thal is sensible qualities. This interpretation of 
dimaeus 35A is applied to ormmipresence as a whole at IV 2.2.39-42, 
though Lhere it is clearly al the level of souls. It does, however, help to 
show how Plotinus sees the presence of the intelligible in the sensible 
world. 

Inany case the ability to explain how an intelligible entity can be 
present as a whole in more than one place means that the arguably 
unreal difficulty about pieces of Forms being better representations of 
some things than the Forms themselves disappears. Let us return for a 


“moment to VI 4-5, where chapter 8 of VI 5 provices some further 


comment on the whole or part problem. The Idez, writes Plot.nus, gives 
none of itself te matter because it cannot he broken up. Being itself one iL 
has the capacity to inform what is not one with its own unity, and to be 
present with all of itself in such a way as to inform each individual part 
of anything with the whole of itself (cf. VI 5.8.35-39). In any case, as he 
had argued earlier in the weatise, an entity which is immaterial must be 
exempt from all che pathé, affections, of the body of which the most 
important is divisibility: what has no magnitude canrot he divided (VI 
4.8.15-22). A further argument depends on the nonspatial nature of the 
intelligible: what is not in space cannot te dividec if division means, as it 
does, that one part of a thing is in one place and another in anotier (bid. 
33-36). 

At this point one might ask how a Form can be presert as a 
whole everywhere without replicating itself, and giving rise to one of the 
variants of the “third man” problem, the alleged need for an extra Form 
to account for the relation between the original Form and its descendants. 
Plotinus’ answer would be in terms of the way in which lower entities 
could partake in, or receive higher unes. The participating one 
participates to the extert that it can, and takes on as much of that in 
which it participates as it is able, although the whole is present (VT 
4.3.10-11). As much as, is not it should hardly need saying a reference 
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to the size of a piece of Form or soul, but of the extent to which it is 
available to tre participating subject. 

So Zar we have been looking primarily at Plotinus’ responses to 
some of the problems raised ‘n the first part of the Parmenides, and these 
are the most interesting in so far as they show how what had been 
problems were either explained away or even adopted as positive 
contributions to parts of Plotinus’ own philosophy. But before we go on 
we should look again a: the way in which material from the hypotheses 
was used .o delineale the [ealures of che several hypostases. We have 
already seen how this worked in the case of the negations used to speak 
about the ineZfabie One. In the same way the second hypothesis will give 
Plotinus some of the distinctive characteristics of Intellec:, and its 
appencix, sometimes taken as the thirc, of Soul. Soul, however, relates to 
the dialogue niuch less clearly than Intellect and the onc. 

The unity of Soul is such that diversity will appear in it, while 
chat cf Intellect is greater, to the extent of the unity there predominating 
over che diversity aad multiplicity of the individual intellects or Forms 
which are to be found there. Plotinus most often distinguishes Intellect as 
ele kai mod/oi, one and many (both masculine), from Soul which is 
(raiad coi wie), many (neuter) and one (feminine), but at V. 1. 8.23-27 
he refers to che Platonic Parmenides distinguishing the first one, which is 
more properly one, the second which he calls ¢v toAAd, one many, and 
the chird which is év «at aoAAd, one and many (neuter in both cases). 
The Purmenides says 07 the oae that is that it is €v told one many, at 
144E, cn the second hypothesis, while at 155E the “third” telks of a onc 
that 1s and is many, 41 kai xo/Ac. The rest erd movement in Intellect, 
perhaps primarily drawn from the Sophist, may also De found in the 
second hypothesis: this one must be in mo‘ion and at rest (145E). 

Plotinus dic not, of course, write commeniarics as such, but an 
extended discussion of how his inte!ligib‘e hierarchy related to various 
texts from Heraclitus to Plato, many of them perversely interpreted, may 
be found in the treatise “On the three primary hypostases”, V 1. That he 
did not write commentaries was no bar to his works being sreateci as 
commentary by his successors, who cxpressed themselves u that 
medium more and more as time went on. Not only were they convinced 
that they were merely expounding the philosophy of Plato: while doing 
so they were often explaining and, where necessary, reconviling with 
Plato’s doctrines the writings of the Platonist phi-osopher Aristotle. 
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It is time to move on from Plotinus to the rest of the story: I have 
spent so long on Pletinus because he produced outlines and guidelines 
for later Greek philosophy. That is by no means to say that he was 
followed in every devail. Of course he was not: guidelines were 
sometimes abanconed, and outlines obscured. The first point to stress 
again, one well-enough known to those who occupy themselves with the 
thought of later antiquity, is that the new Platonism was not an 
undifferentiated mass, It is not so long since that was how il was 
regarded, and even a pioneering historian like E. Vacherot, who was well 
enough aware of some of the cifferences, could lump all the 
Neoplatonists together under the heading of Ecole d’Alexandrie,”” 
though, to be fair, he did make some at:empt to sort them into less 
comprehensive categories, as did E. Zeller, in different versions of his 
Geschichte der Philosophie der Griechen, influerced perhaps by 
Hegelian precor.ceptions rather than the facts of philosophical history. 

Even among these not unfamiliar with the field there was a 
tendency to think of two kinds of Neoplatonism, a Plotinian-Porphyrian 
variety and a lace and naszy kiné begirning with Iamblichus and lusing 
itself in the highly complex structures of Damzscius. A further, but as it 
now turns out, pertly misguided attempt to sort later Neoplatorists into 
groups defined by their approaca to philosophical problems as well as 
the geographical locations in which they studied and taught was made by 
Karl Praechter in a well-known article published in 1910, entitled 
‘Richtungen und Schuler im Neuplatonisnus’. Among others 
Praechrer distingtished a moze scholarly from a speculative strain of 
Neoplatonismn, and associated the former with Alexandria, the latter with 
Athens. The thinkers who most clearly represented these tendencies were 
Proclus and Damascius at Athens, and the Aristotelian commentators at 
Alexandria. The fizst was responsible for an ever increasing complexi-y 
and multiplication of entities as well as, one might add, an interest in 
dubiously philosophical matters, the second for 2 more sober approach 
which restrained these inclinations. This picture was generally accepted, 
even after H. D. Saffrey, in an article published in 1954, had 
demonstrated the extent of the connections between the two centres: aot 
only was there considereble movement between taem by persons who 
studied al une and subsequently taught at the other: there were ever 
family connections between them.'* One obvions problem for anyone 
working within this theoretical framework is as Praechter realized what 
to do about Simplicius, superficially an Alexandrian by virtue of his 
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output, but an Athenian by location and association. Praechtez himself, in 
au article on Simp/icius wr-tten nearly twenty ycars later, in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s classical encyclopedia, sought to distinguish an Alexandrian 
strain manifested in Simplicius’ commentary on Epictetus’ Encheiridion 
from an Athenian one in the other works. This is a matier to which we 
must return: Ict us now go back to the beginning o7 pest-Plotinian 
Neoplatonism. 

The old view of ‘ts development, and this inclades Praechter’s, 
saw Porphyry not only as the editor of Plotinus’ works, but as a faithful 
disciple of his master, following him rather closely but admitting, or 
allowing greater scope to, tendencies which Plotinus had avoided, like 
the major excursion into allegorica’ interpretation in the exposition of the 
Odyssean Cave of the Nymphs in the work of that name. 

More recent work on Porphyry has seen him prepared to depart 
from Potinus in a reorganizetion of the intelligible world which led to 
the reduction of Plotinus’ -hree hypos:ases to two, by treating Soul and 
Intellect as one: even the One and Intellect were not, or. this view, as 

. clearly distinguished as they needed to be if they were to be kegt clearly 
apart, as they are not :r. the Turin fragment of a Parmenides commentary 
attributed to him by Professor P. Hadot."* ‘Lhis so-called telescoping of 
the hypostases, expounced by Professor A. C. Lloyd in the Cambridge 
History of later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy,” was widely 
accepted, but has been questioned in some subsequent work, which 
would see Porphyry preserving the Plotinian structure. Another area 
where Porphyry did move on from Plotinus was in the explanation of the 
body-soul relation: this was one of the Platonic loose ends which 
Plotinus had difficulty ‘n tying up, for zeasons which are perhaps too 
ohvious to state, namely the difficully of establishing a satisfactory 
relation between the incorporeal and the material, an old problem which 
merely became less obtrusive in Neoplatonism becuse of its monism. 
Porphyry’s solution was produced by the use of his doctrine of 
cobyyatos &vwois, urconfused unification of things that were in fact 
uncombinab:e. 

‘Yhat was a doctrine that did rot find favour wich later 
Neoplatonists, who preferred the more Platonic notion of some sort of 
juxtaposition, obscured by some of them by the interposition = extra 
levels of soul, of which the last was almost an Aristote-ian entelechy. 
They did, however, adopt and -sorietimes extend a doctrine that was first 
taken seziously by Porphyry, that between soul and body there was a 
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quasi-material vehicle made of some sort of xvetya. What is interes‘ing 
frora the point of view of the development of Neoplctonism is that both 
these questions, the body-soul relationship and the distinction, or lack of 
it, between the hypostases Intellect and Soul, were ones or which the 
answers given by Plotinus were either unclear or conspicuously 
inecequa‘e inadequate of course to ‘ate Platonists, not to us, who would 
generally find their solutions even worse. They were therefore questions 
which presented a challenge to laccr Neoplatonists in jus: the same way 
as problems in Plato had presented a challenge to Plotinus hirnsel*. 

Tn two ways Pozphyry may be seen as Ceparting from Plotinus, if 
not necessarily from the Platonic tradition, in directions where later 
Neopletonists were to follow. One was in the adoption of Aristotie’s 
catcgorics into tke Platonist system. Plotinus kimsclf had rejected them 
as ineppropriate. The other, nol unconnecled, was the practice of writing 
commentaries on Aristotle, two of them in addition to the Introduction on 
the Cafegories itself. In his treatment of Aristotle he also seems to have 
moved further in the direction of later Neoplatonism, by taking the line 
that Anstotle anc Plato were really expouncing tac same philosophy in 
different words: the lost commentary, cr part commentary, on 
Metaphysics A would have made it easizr to assess both the scope and 
the practical effects of that hypothesis. 

Before continuing it might be useful to say some more abou? 
why the relelion between Inte‘lect and Soul in Plotinus may be called a 
“loose-end”. The answer is thal though Plotinus insisied that there were 
tluee lypostases, neither more nor fewer, his treatments of the second 
and third vary according to context in such a way that one may be 
equipped with the attributes of the other.'’ Thus when Plotinus is 
concerned with the structure of a's world, they are kept clearly apart. On 
the other hand, where he is trying to show how all things are present in 
the Intellect, he will put into il the dynamic aspects of the intelligible 
which more properly beicng in Soul. Conversely, when he is dealing 
with the transcendence of Soul above the material world he will 
eraphasize the static elements of intelligible being which more properly 
belong to Intellect. Lest this seem merely careless or irresponsible, we 
should note that it arises in part from the difficulty of distinguishing 
different kinds of immaterial existence, a cifficulty which sometimes ‘ed 
Plotinus to say that they differed by otherness alone. Such untidiness was 
rot acceptable lu later Neoplatonists, who felt no inhibitions about 
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muluplying .he number of immaterial entities, and levels of immaterial 
existence, which they admitted to their philosophy. 

‘Lhe most important steps in this direction were taken by 
Iamblichus. Here again our picture of the development of Neoplatonism 
has changed. Partly because of the accidents of survival, the credit or 
discredit fur these changes once tended to be attributed to Proclus. 
Tamblichus, whose strictly philosophical work was represented by 
fragments 12 Stobaeus anc the reports of his successors while 
productions like the De mysteriies and works on Pythagoras survived, 
wes held responsible for the corruption of Neoplatonism by superstition 
and occultism. During the lest twenty years there has been a process of 
rehabilitetion’ in my view it has gone a little too far and concentration 
on what we can learr. abou: Iamblichus’ interpretation of Plato and 
Aristotle, and the philosophical views expressed therein, has shown that 
he was responsible for at lezst two of che characteristic features of later 
Necplatonista, namely the eladuraticn of the structures of the intelligible 
world, and the exposition of Neoplatonism in a course where Aristolle 
was studied as a preliminary to the study of Plato's dialogues, arranged 
in a fixed curriculum leading to the highest insights of the Parmenides 
aad Timaeus, with each dialogue being assigued a peculiar purpose, as 
were some of the works of Aristotle. Just how far all the details were 
worked out by Iemolichus himself is uncertain, but that he provided the 
initial ftamework is clear enough. So is the fact that Proc.us, however 
muck. he may have esteemed him, did not always agree with Jamblichus. 
Less clear is the extent of the contributions of Proclus’ master Syrianus: 
these are now receiving more allention aud looking correspondingly 
more important." 

Even those who have some expertise in Neoplatonism have all 
too reedily thought of Iamblichus as the immediate precursor of Proclus. 
In fact Iamblichus may have been a student of Porphyry’s at the end of 
the 3rd century: Proclus was not born lill the Sta. What happened 
hetween them is by no means clear, and such attempts as have been made 
to trace the phi-osophical history for pagans of the interven‘ng period 
have been hindereé by the lack of surviving works and the paucity of 
other evidence, particularly for the 4th ecntury. 

Il may in any case be tue chat rot a great deal happenec before 
the study of Platonism was revived at Athens, probably by the Athenian 
Plutarch -he son of Nestorius late in the 4th century or early in the Sth: 
she case for atributing the revival to him is strong. if not impregnable.” 
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At Alexandria, taough there was a continuous tradition of, at least. 
Platonist mathematics, from which cmezgcd Hypatia at the end of the 
fourth century with her pupils Synesius and probably Hierocles, most of 
the interesting developments took place later. Many of those involved, 
er.d the case of Hierociles is particularly worth noting, had been students 
of Plutarch and his Athenian disciples, Syrianus and Proclus, most 
importantly Ammonius not, of course, the mysterious Ammonius 
Saccas, whom I have deliberately le out of this account. 

Let us retum for the moment to the restructured type of 
intelligible hierarchy associated with [amblichus and Proclus, but present 
in one form or another in most of those who came after Plutarch. We 
have already referred to its greater degree of elaboration, In it souls and 
imellecls were clearly distinguished, and [urchermore divided into 
differert kinds of each, in a framework of triadic structures in which 
entities were grouped by virtue of participation or lack of it: various 
orders of gods, all cf which could be linked to the Parmenides,”' were 
also worked into this system. The highest member of a vertical triad 
would be dislinguished by being unparticipaled: the second by 
participacing in the first and being participated in by the third, the third 
by being merely a participant. The separation of an unparticipated level 
meant that the aspect of soul or intellect that was to be found there was 
separate from what came below, notwithstanding the apparently 
conflicting principle that higher enlities acted at a greater distance than 
lower unes. Thus everything could he kept in its own place, and the 
demarcation problems tha* arose 12 tae case 07 Plotinus’ second and third 
hypostases no longer applied. At the sarme <ime horizontal triads 
formalized the relation between different aspects of a given level of 
being, a system already prefigured in the more informal discussions in 
Plotinus, of Being, Life and Thought in the hypostasis Intellect. Here 
again Porphyry began the more formal and rigid treatment of questions 
which had been explored without firm conclusions by Plotinus, and one 
might see this too as a part of the process of tying up loose ends even if 
the outcome was a degree of complication that we might think required 
radical simplification. 

That the structures of Proclus were a conscious move towards 
greater orcer appears in his comment that Sytianus had cleared up some 
of the vagueness and confusicn of his predecessors: “he set determmate 
limits to what was undetermined :n the speculation of our predecessors, 


and put tne confused state of the various orders into a condition where 
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they could be distinguisied intellectually” (Platonic Theology, 1.10- 
42.4-20S-W). Similar comments may be found elsewherc. That one 
might accuse Proclus of causing confusion by having too many eutities is 
another matter. In one respect he had fewer than Iamblichus, for 
Iamblichus took the creation of new entities to the highes: level, and 
invented 2 one above che one, a lead rejected by Proclus but followed 
later by Damascius. 

Another piece of tidying up that shoud be mentioned here, 
though it is well-encugh knowa, is the rejection of Plotinus’ view that a 
part of the individual humaa soul could remain transcendent, either at the 
level of Soul or Intellect, anotrer point on which Plotinus may not have 
come to a final decision. This view, which Plotines adrritted to be 
unorthodox (cf. IV 8.1.13}, allawed each person a permanent place in the 
intelligible. Apart from the fact that this broke through the houndaries of 
the Neoplatonic world, it had other consequences which were regarded 
as unacceptable by Iamblichus, Plutarch, Syrianus, Proclus, and 
Simplicius: among their complaints were that it entailed 2ermancnt 
intellection on the one hand, and impeccahi‘ity on the other.” For 
Iamblichus there is just one text that points im the opposite direction, 
though it may be a mistake by Simplicius.” Otherwise there was a wide 
consensus, which had implications not only for the means by which some 
Neoplatonists thought one might ascend to the highest levels but also for 
the interpretation of Aristotle. 

The interpretation of Aristotle brings us back to the question of 
the two sckools of Athens and Alexandria: were they the repository of 
different kinds of Neoplatonisma, and if so how did the Alexandrian kind 
diverge from the sort of philosophy waich we have sketched in relation 
to Proclus? 

Unti’ about fifteen years ago it was generally accepted, following 
Praechter, that thc two groups were philosophically different, and that the 
Alexandrians were distinguished by having a simpler metaphysical 
system in general. and not believing in a transcendent one in particular. 
In some cases these character'stics could be attributed to the fact that 
their works were commentaries, so that they might have been keeping 
their own views in the background. I think their methods of work are 
now sufficiently well-known for it to be apparent that that is not likely to 
be the correct explanation. Here too views have changed, anc the picture 
of en Alexancrian commentator, of whom Simplicius was taken to be a 
particularly good example, carefully if somewhat verbosely expounding 
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the tex: of Aristotle in a basically scholarly way 1s no longer on display: 
not long ago many would have thought that a perfectly reasonable 
assumption, erd one equally valid for most of the commentators. Now 
that it is coming to be recognized as false even by those withoul a special 
interest in late Neoplatonism, there is a corresponding realization that the 
personal philosophies which find expression in the commentaries may 
differ. We shall look briefly at a few examples of such differences, which 
mus: serve to cast doubt on the notion of a specifically Alexandrian line. 
That there was such a line, to be opposec to an Athenian one, is prima 
facie questionable if one considers the extent of the cross-fertilizetion 
between Athens and Alexandma. In any case closer examination of two 
works which Preechter had put forwerd as examples of Alexandrian 
metephysics, the Encheiridion commentary by Simplicius to which we 
have already referrec, and Hierocles’ ou the Pythagorean Carmen 
Aureum, has shown that they are not. Not orly is it true that tae more 
complex metaphysics present elsewhere are not always relevant. The 
existence of a One can be shown to be either implicit or clearly requirec 
in some passages of each. That was demonstrated ten years ago by Mme. 
I. Hadot,* and in itself invalidates an important part of the till then 
traditional distinction. Tt does not, T hasten to add, prove that there were 
no differences between the =wo centres, or that Athenian metaphysics 
was not sometimes more elaborate than Alexandrian: this is still an open 
question. 

With these points in mind let us come back to the man who is 
generally credited with the responsibility for the Aristotle :nduslry at 
Alexandria, Ammonius. Ammonius had learnt from the Athenians by 
two routes: his father Hermias had studied with Syrianus, and he himself 
with Proclus. He was moreover related to them through his father’s 
marriage to Aidesia, a kinswornan of Syrianus. Further connections of 
this type may be seen in the careers of Hierocles who, as we have already 
noticed, was taught by Plutarch, and, in the reverse direction. those of 
Simplicius and Damascius who were taught by Ammonius at Alexandria. 

Ammonius presents two problems, firstly why he inauguratec 
the concentration on Aristo‘le which was to be continued by his pupils, 
and secondly how much of the vast bulk of commentary he and they 
produced between them is attributable to him. Since some of the 
commentaries were published by Philoponus, purportedly based on 
Ammonius’ lectures bul in most cases “with some additions of his own”, 
while only two have come dewn to us under Ammonius’ own name, it is 
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not easy to disentangle his views: this also applies to the Mefaphysics 
commentary of Asclepius, and even to those commentaries of Philoponus 
which have come down under his own name exclusive!y.” A start on this 
difficult task has been made, but much remains lo be done.”* It's 
complicated by the fact ~hat Philoponus will treat Ammonius as a 
different persor. from the commentator even in work which is labelled zs 
his. That could, of course, be the fault of the transmission rather than 
Thiloponus, though one wonders if he was not in some cases trying to 
present a frunt of Neoplatonic resdectabilily by presenting his own work 
as that of his master. His disputes with both the dead Proclus and the 
living Sunplicius provide a reason why he might aave wished to do so 
Though recent work on Philoponus has tended to highlight his 
individual:ty, and the influerce of Christianity on some of his ideas, it is 
important (oc remember tat the framework of his thought was a 
Neoplatonism to most of which both Proclus and Simplicius would have 
subscribed, even if :r. his commeniaries he did not go as far as Simplicius 
in seeking to demonstrate the agreement of Plato and Aristotle. 

Tke other question about Ammonius is lcss complicated, but 
likewise admi:s of no clear answer. It had long been velieved, since an 
article hy P. Tannery at the end of the last century,” that Ammonius and 
his school devotec. themselves to che study of Aristotle as the result of a 
deal with the ecclesias-ical authorities by which they undertook not to 
teach Plato. The only evidence we nave for any sort of deal is a well- 
known, if not well understood, remark by Damascius that Ammonius 
“being disgracefully avaricious and always acting with a view to making 
money, made an agreement with the person in charge of the dominant 
view”, that is Christianity. In so far as it comes in one of the snippets 
from the Life of Isidore ir. Photius (cod. 242.292),” there is no context. 
In ery case the view thal i: meant no Plato teaching is merely an 
inference from the amount of work on Aristotle done at Alexandria. We 
«now that Ammonius himself lectured on tne Gorgias at a date almost 
certainly later than the supposed dezl: the time of that is uncertaia, and 
the one most often used the patriarchatc of Athanasius (490-97) 
depends on piece of textual juxtazosition which may or may not be 
corract. The deal might ecually well have aad something lo do with the 
conditions under which Christian pupils could attend, or be sent to 
attend, Ammonius’ lectures: no attacks on their religion is a possible 
ingredient. Or even just a special elementary course? Whatever the 
answer the traditions! explanation must be regardec as unproven.” ‘Lhere 
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are, in any case, other possible explanations for tae concentration on 
Aristotle, apart from the obvious one that Ammonius might have been 
particularly interested in the subject. One is that the Alexandrians felt 
that there was little to add to the Plato cormmentaries already available, 
most notably those of Proclus: that did no!, however, deter Damascius at 
Athens, or Olympiodorus in the rext generation at Alexandria. 

Since we are concerned with differences be:ween individuals, we 
should not omit the quarrel between Simplicius and Philoponus, both 
pupils of Ammonius but violently at odés over the eternity of the world 
and the related question of the existence of a fifth element, which carne 
to be known by the atin calque translation ‘quintessence’. I do not 
intend to discuss again the :mportance or otherwise of Christianity in 
determining Pmloponus’ opinions. Suffice it to say that his by now 
unorthodox vicw that the world had a beginning in time is a perfectly 
possible interpretation of the Timaeus, and one thal can be taken 
seriously now: another ursolved problem in Plato. 

Philoponus’ attack or. Proclus in the De Aeternitate Mundi is part 
of the same dispute. Since it is securely datezble to 529 it has sometimes 
been scen as cither a precipitating cause of the impcrial cdict of that year 
forbidding the teaching of philosophy by pagans, or a protective gesture 
to defend the Alexandriars against it. In view of that possibility the work 
has often been connected with the question of Ammonius’ deal without 
good cause. 

What about the cdict itsclf? Everybody once knew that it put an 
end to Greek Philosophy, at least a) Athens. That view survived as a 
historical fect till the late 1960s, when Alan Cameroa produced 
arguments to show not only that pagan Platonisr continued afterwards, 
but that it continued a: Athens.’! Tais latter part of his thesis 1s highly 
questionable, and it is better to admit thet we do not know where the 
philosophers who left Athens shortly after the edict resumed their 
activities. The letest candidate, much favowed in Fiance since 1984, is 
the border city of Harrén, but the case rests primarily on the testimony of 
an otherwise admittedly unreliable Arabic source, al-Mas’udi and some 
rather over-confident inferences from references to calendars in 
Simplicius.” 

A‘exandria continued to be the home of Aristotclian 
commentators, some of whom wrote on Plato too, and may even have 
received some of the Athenians. On this nole of uncertainty, we must end 
the story. I do not, of course, claim to have presented an exciting new 
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discovery or new light on a specific problem. What I hope I have done is 
to show in outline what late antique Platonism looks like now, and some 
of the ways in which its appearance has changed. I think one can assert 
with some conficence tha: if anyone tries to do the same thing in ten 
year’s time, the picture will have changed again. Thal is a measure both 
of the number of unanswered questions and of the rate at which they are 
now being approached. Comparisons with Indian thought seem to be ina 
similar condition.*® 
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The S2dfauz of Plotinus 
and Sri Aurobindo 


Arabinda Basu 


Plotinus and Sri Aurobindy zre both mystics. They are also philosophers, 
though not quite in the same sense. For Plo-inus philosophy is a way of 
life, what in India is called sadhana, a way leading the phuesopher to a 
vision of, and union with, what he calls The One. Sri Aurobindo tekes 
philosophy as what il means in the modern world. It is primarily rationa., 
an aitempt to thirk about the nature of reality whatever tha: may 
be knowledge, ethics, religion, beauty, etc. 

Some yhilusophers may, and do, construct a syste of ideas about 
these subjects, others deny the possibility of building such a system. Sri 
Aurobindo, while regarding philosophy as 2 useful intellectual 
construction, cons:cers it to be too much indulging in abstractions and 
hair-splitting analysis of concepts which for the most part do no: have 
much to do with actualities of either existence or of life. Plotinus was very 
well acquainted with the doctrines of Greek philosophers and was 
influenced by many of them. Nevertheless for him philosophy was not 
mainly éheory, not even theoria but praxis. The philosopher led a cer‘ain 
kind of life in preparation for a knowledge of the Reality by direct 
experience. 

Thouga Sri Aurobindo thinks tha: shilosophy is basically rational, 
when he speaks of the Upanishads, he regards them as intuitive 
philosophy. What Plotinus regards as philosophy Sri Auvobindo calls yoga 
and spiritual sadiana. But this is mainly a matter of terminclogy. ‘Lae 
difference in the mearing whica Plotinus and Sri Aurobindo give to the 
term ‘philosopay’ should not cause confusion to an intelligent scudent of 
their respective systeius. Both of them hold that discursive reasoning 
cannot give direct knowledge of Reality and that whatever faculty can 
attain that kind of umitive apprehensior. has to be developed by a moral 
and contemplative discipline. 

Sri Aurobindo’s yoga is much more complex than the 
philosophical practices of Plotinus both ir its disciplines and in its aims 
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and objectives. This is mainly due to the fact that his concept of The 
Supreme Keality of Sr Aurobindo appears more comprehensive than that 
of Plotinus. ! may mention in passing that Sri Aurobindo had not read the 
writings of Plotinus; yet there are mary points of agreencent between their 
respective systems which <a my mind furnish eloquent evidence of the 
universal character of some mystical experiences. 

Several comprehensive studies of Plotinus and Sri Auroo:ndo 
have been gublished by [idian and foreign scholars. I do not propose to 
follow their footsteps. My purpose is to poin* out briefly the agreemen‘s 
and ditferernces >Setween the yoges of Plotinus and Sr Aurobindo. 
However, since I have said that Sri Aurobindo’s concept of the Supreme 
Reelity is nore comprehensive than thal of Plotinus, and that that is the 
main reason for the greater complexity of his sadhana, I should say 
something, however briz‘ly, about the two doctrines of God. 

First, as regards the po:nts of agreement. For both our mystic- 
philosuphers Reality is selCexislent, ineffable, self-aware. Plotinus says 
that monos, One, dogs not know itself though it has what he has termed 
self intellection which Sri Aurobindo describes as self-awareness, beyond 
the dualicy of subject and obicct. It is both repose and dynamic and unity- 
in-diversily on a certain level of its whole existence. 

Sri Aurobindo makes a distinction between self-awareness and 
self-knowledge in God. Self-aware is what is known in Vedenta as cif, 
Pure Consciousness in Sri Aurobindo’s English rendering, in which there 
is no manifest self-knowledge of God. Bul in Sal-Chid-Ananca cit is also 
Cit-Sakti, Consciousness-Force. It is by this inherent Consciousness Force 
that Consciousness becomes Self-Conscious. God is both his own subject 
and his own object containing both aspects in him: and yet transcending 
them. Similazly, he posits a status of God beyond the One which of course 
Brahman is, though no name can be given to this aspect of God. The term 
Parabrahman is used to indicate this status of Sat-Chid-Ananda which is 
according to Sri Aurobindo the first manifestation of the Supreme Reality 
to awakened human consc:ousness. He says that the One and the Many are 
the last two antinomies through which the spiritualised mind of man locks 
at the Absolute Parabrahma. As the Rigveda X.82.6 has it: In the navel of 
the Unborn the One was placcd and there in that One all the worlds abide: 
agjasya nabhavadvekamarpitam yasmin visvani bhuvanani tasihuh. ; 

Plocinus places the One beyond being (Being in the .nterpretation 
ot some writers on Plotinus} which however, he is careful to point out, 
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does not mean that the One is nonexistent. I understan¢ Plotinus’ 
statement to mean that che status of the One is transcendent of that level in 
watch the Many emerge ideally in the Intelligible World, for he employs 
the term ‘being’ in regard to this secord hypostasis, the nous. If the term 
‘being’ is specifically applicd only to the Intelligible-World, then the One 
is certainly above being. But if the word is employed to indicate that 
which is the ultimate Principle depending on nothing for :ts existence, then 
it can be certainly used tor the Vedantic Sat-Chid-Ananda. Sri Aurobindo 
applics the term to Sat-Chid-Ananda, Being or Existence-Consciousness- 
Bliss. 

Anothe- difference between Plotinus’ and Sri Aurobindo’s 
conceptions of God is che following: the former >1aces the Universal 
prrciple and therefore the Universe at a level lower than the One, viz. the 
nous, cr Intelligence. For Sri Aurobindo Brahman is Transcendent, 
Universal and Individual. I have indicated what the ‘Iranscenden: :s in Sn 
Aurobindo’s philosophy. I: is beyond not only the universe but also 


_ beyond its source; it is however also the All, the Universal. The Universe 


is an equal extensicn of the Brahman in which there is yet no individual 
concentration. But Brahman is also the Individual centration of the 
Universal God. 

Sri Aurobindo descrizes the Individual Self as the Divine as 
Individual or tae Individua! Divine. Plotinus dogs not speak of any 
individual self which is an aspect of the One. The individual! self first 
emerges :n the Intell:gible World, is a content of that world and is itself 
a.so (an) Intelligence. Plotinus placcs the World-Soul below Intelligence 
and the Intclligible World. Sat-Chid-Ananda is the Soul of the world, the 
Cus:ni¢ Consvivusness in Sri Aurobindo’s system 

Plotinus distinguistes between the higher soul and the lower soul. 
Sn Aurybindo would agree with this distinction in principle. But the word 
soul has a di‘ferent connotation in his philosophy, which I shell explain 
presently. Let me just mention here that the soul or the psychic being is an 
evolutionary entity. Though a porlion of God in essence, it is in this world 
as a beirg which evolves to the human level trom subhuman planes and to 
its spintual destiny through many births and through several levels of 
Consciousness. 

Consciousness descends to the many levels of ils nelure in which 
it becomes progressively less and less manifest till it reaches that of Ma‘ter 
in which Consciousness is present but completely unmanifest. Of course a 
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yogi with the right kind of development of his psycho-spiritual means of 
knowledge can see Matter es a concrete and sensioly seizaole form of 
Conse'ous Energy, of the Force of Consciousness. While Plotinus in 
metaphysics considers Matter to be pue negation of being and in ethics as 
the source of evil, to Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual vision, Matter is revealed as 
the physical vesture of God and the earth as the venue of his unveiled 
manifestation. This difference in the respeclive points of view of P.ot:nus 
and Sn Aurobindo shoulé be kept in mind, especially when -he aim of 
spiritual life according to the two mystic philosophers is cons:dered. T have 
said above that in Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual vision God is boxh Plenitude 
and Plentiful. This cescription implies that God is both Lmpcrsonal and 
Personal. In Plotinus’ doctrine the One is Impersonal and hardly evinces 
any character of being a Person. In my view this atfects his sadhana and 
the fruits of his idee o° the state of union with Intelligerce and the One, as 
1 shall try to show later. But even on the ductrinal plane the two 
philosophies are very different in an important respect. 

According to Plotinus there is no intention in the One to create the 
universe understandirg the phrase “to create” to mean bringing in‘o being 
something out of rothing but only the “emanating” of what is already 
contained in the source of emanation. The world is the product of 
necessary and sponlancuus emanation frora the Intelligence as ere light 
and heat frora the sun. Sri Aurobindo rejects the view that the world is an 
emanation from God. On the contrary, it is the product of a deliberate 
choice on his part to manifest himsclf as the whole furniture of heaven and 
earth. Plotinus disagreed with this concept for an apparenily good reason, 
namely, that to wish to create or in Sri Aurobindy’s terms, to self 
manifest, implies 2 want and therefore an imperfection. This may be, 
indeed, is truc in the case of finite beings. 

But the ‘rfinile Plenitude and Plentifill wills to manifest himself 
not because he ‘acks anything but because he exercises his stper-abundant 
creative energy to make himself known to beings manifested from his ova 
essential being and nature. He docs it for the sake of Delight. For there Is a 
Delight of Being which is the very nature of God and also a Delight of 
Becoming. If there 3¢ a joy in Repose, there is also bliss in Love. Sn 
Aurebindo says that the selibecoming of Ishvara does not denude him ore 
iota but Icaves him as he always was, is and will be, just as Plotinus says 
thal the emanation does ret affect che One at ail. 
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Plotinus has given scant attention to social and political issues. 
True he has said that political virtues must 9e developed before one can 
begin the contemplative life. This comesponds generally to the idea of the 
practice of dharma, in this case by people of a certain order of the saciety 
in the Indian sckeme of life. Sri Aurobmdo on the contrary is intensely 
interested in the future society <s is evideat from his book The Human 
Cycle. He has also written a book called The idea! of Atiman Unily. Both 
these hooks furnish ample proof that Sri Aurobindo is convinced that God 
has a purpose to achieve in the world. ‘The spiritual destiny of the 
individual human being is sketched out in his The Synthesis of Yoga which 
also describes some of the disciplines and practices of his integral yoga. 
His idez of the plan of the Divine in tte collective, ie. in society and in 
humanity is expounded in the two works mentioned above. 

Though Plotinus quictly and in a most exemplary manner lived a 
contemplative and active life, he fell that intellectual and artistic works are 
a distraction. This certain‘y is true while a seeker is journeying towards the 


_ Inte-igence and through that lurninous realm, to the One. However, all 


xnds of work can be done from the state of union with God moved by the 
inspiration of the Master of Works, be it intellectual‘, artistic, apparently 
social and political work. [ say “apparently’ beczuse to the karmayog? in 
union with the active Divine, the work he does is fulfilling Gad’s 
command, though it may appear to others as capable of being brought 
under human category of mundzne works. 

Devotion also has hardly ary place in the screme of sadhana 
found in the Enneads. ‘Vhe yoga of Plotinus resembles very much the 
jr@anavoga as practised ir. India (actually, it is found in non-Indian 
mystical disciplines also). But there being no concept of God as a Person 
who has re‘ations with his emanations or with the individual spiritual jivas 
in Indian terms, any kind of bhakti-yoga cannot be found in Plotmus’ 
sadhana. God is both Impersonal and Personal according to Sr. 
Aurobindo. The yoga of abstractive knowledge leads to the Lmpersona! 
aspect, to identity with Brahman as in Shankara or a most close union with 
the One in Plotinus. Bhakti enables the seexers to have close relation w1‘h 
the Personal. 

It is not easy to understand how in Plotinus’ idea of so‘ritual life 
the souls do not have any kind of personal relation with the One, since 
their existence is not denied, for if it were then souls cannot be said to 
ernanate from the One at all. True, in one sense emanation from the One is 
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denied. But this means that the lower self is transcended or in Indian terms 
the separative ego-sense, zhamkdra is left behind. But ir. the yoga of 
bhakti the higher soul, when liberated from its association with the lower 
soul, finds its true relationship with God. Sri Aurobindo accepis the 
possibiity of identity, unity-in-cistinction and distinction-in-unity with 
Brehman as viable spirixual states. In a:s own integral yoga all the three 
experiences are to be attained and harmonizec. This can be done not by 
means recognized in all mystical disciplines but hy wha: Sri Aurobindo, 
for want of a better term, hes called the supermind. 

I have said above that Bratman is Pure Consciousness, self: 
awareness but also  self-consciousness, and self-knowing. God’s 
knowledge of himself is the Sepermind. Infinite self-awareness must firs: 
translate itself into an infinite faculty of knowledge but also the integra! 
knowledge that God has of himsclf and of the word his self- 
manifestation, the method and means of the self-manifestation and ils 
goal. Kor che cosmic mazifestation is moving towards a consummation as 
forescen ané plarned by the D:vine. But before I say something about 
God's purpose in the word, I would like to emphasize that the 
supramental realisation of God is integral in that one who has that 
realisation knows Ged directly as Transcendent, Universal, Individual. 
Static, Dynamic, Impersonal and Personal, Quelityless, and Qualitied, 
Nameless and all Names, Formless and all Forms. 

A capital difference between the respective concepis of the 
ultimate spiritual destiny of man of Plotinus and Sri Aurobindo is that the 
foundcr of Neoplatonism has no doctrine of cosmic evolution while one of 
the mosi imporlant doctrines of the founder of the Integral Advaita 
Vedarta is that he is firmly of the view that God has 2 purpose in the 
world in a cosmic way. Brahman, as and through the Supermind, his 
integral Knowledge-Will and “he source of the Universe, manizests 
himself by a process of downward evolution as a hierarchy of principles of 
consciousness and being till it reaches the state of the Inconsistent Ocean, 
of the apraketa salilam of the Nasadcyasakia, Rv. X.129.1-5. 

That One, ¢adekam progressively descends through the 
Supermind. Mind, Life, Psyche, inte the state oF Matter which is formed 
out of the unconscious Waters over which the spirit of God broods end 
moves *o bring the world into manifestation. The formation of Matter ts 
brought abou: so as to provide the stable basis for the progressive 
raanifcstation, the upward evolution, of che involved Consciousness. ‘This 
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thrust of Consciousness or rather consciousness involved in the world, 
whose essence is less manifest on the different levels of its own involution 
and evolution, manifests Life and Mind in the world. 

The appearance of Mind is really the emergence of Man, the 
progeny of Manu, Mind. Below the level of Mind, evolution is 
subconscious; ir man it has hecome conscious. He can choose to 
collaborate in what Sri Aurobiado describes as the Yoga of Nature, the 
collective yoga. Yoga is a method of quickening evolution. Subconsc:ous 
evo.ulion is a tardy movernent of universal Nature which in mer. can make 
a mare conscious and deliberate march towards a further evolution of 
Consciousness of which -he mental is one stage. That higher level of 
consciousness is the Supermind. In this integral Knowledge-Will there is 
no ciminution of being, consciousness and bliss. It is in effect God as both 
the material and efficient cause of his sel f-manifestation as the world. 

One of the innumerable 20wers of God is self-limitation. It is dy 
dehberate self-limitation that the Supermind becomes Ignorance, Avidya, 
mental Maya, The world is in the grip of Ignorance. It is not a principle 
and power essentially different from Knowledge. It is from the 
involutionery viewpoint limited Knowledge and from the evolutionary 
standpoint developing Knowledge. 

Sn Aurobindo holds the view (hel Consciousness involved in 
Mind is pressing for a more open mav‘festation of itse’f. In other worés it 
is evolving towards the Supermind. When that evolution is accomplished, 
those who will be supramental souls will live for God and from a state of 
union with him in Knowledge, W/ll, Peace and Delight. Their life will be a 
movement from knowledge to more knowledge and nat as man’s life is 
now a seeking of Knowlecge from within Igrorance. 

It is painfully obvious taat Mind canno? control the affairs of the 
world anc the many-faceted life of man ané mankinc, It therefore cannot 
be its creator and controller. The supermind is the veiled creator and the 
hidden principle znd power of the lite in the world. Whatever is involved 
must evolve. Lhe Supermind concealed in Mind, Life and Mattcr must 
also manifest itself here. 

Tae Will of the Supeimind which is full of Knowledge of God 
ard the world is tae instrument of bring:ng about a radical transformation 
of our ignorant nature comprising Mind, Lite and Matter. The ultimate 
aim ot the sadhana of Sti Aurobinco is the complete transformation of the 
physical consciousness ‘n the human body. That is to say, the physical 
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body of the superman will de fully conscious, vibrant and full of divine 
peace established in its cells in such a wey that their decay will be arrested, 
their disintegration stopped and corsequently death will uo longer be 
mevitable. Instead of being the source of embarrassment and shame the 
physical body too is potentially capable of knowing the Divine and 
manifest him in it. There is nothing of this idea and ideal in Plotinus. His 
sedhana culminates ‘n the passing of the alone to the Alone. In the yoga oF 
Sri Aurobindo the seeker as first to get his own liberation from ignorance 
and achieve union with God in many modes. He is the lone pilgrim. But he 
szys that to seek one’s own liberation is the last act of cgoism. The integral 
yogi’s ultimate aim is to realize God on all the planes of being and become 
a channel of the integral supramental Knowledge-Will for the 
transformation of consciousness inwardly and of the collective being' and 
life outwardly. The Divine is both Solitary and All. The integral yoge aims 
at realising God as spirit ensouling a glorified physical body and as the 
collective Soul, directly guiding a spiritual society in all aspects of i's life. 

To fulfil God in life is man’s mankood, says Sri Aurobindo anc 
fuldllirg God means fulfillirg his purpuse whic: is manifesting himscl? ir 
all levels of consciousness and being in the universe including the 
physical. The lite of the suprarental commumity will be a life expressing 
the Divine in :ts cxistence, activities and plays of joy. 
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Endnotes 


1, The phrase collective deing occurs in the Enneads. But as I understand it means 
the intelligible world and not a human society in this world, where we live, more 
and have our being. 














Plotinus’ Neoplatonism and the 
Thought of Sri Aurobindo 


John R. A. Mayer 


“Tu rest in the apparent and to inistake it 

Sor the reai is the one general ervar. 

root of all others and cause of all our 

stumbling and suffering, to which man is 

exposed by the nature af hts mentality.” 

(Sri Aurahindo, The Finan Cycle, Chapter >, 9.37, 
Sr Aurooindo Birth Centenary Library, 
Pondicherry, 1971} 


The present conierence is dedicated to a task in comparative philosophy, 
namely to compare and contrast two traditions, Neoplatonism and Indian 
Philosophy. Each of these traditions is rich, with many diverse individual 
contributors; so that under this heading an almost unlimited amount of 
scholarship is possible. The present peper represents a reflection about the 
significance of the fact that there zre a variely of philosophies om a 
variety cf traditions which can be explored both for finding similzrities 
and for contrasts which have in common the fact that they can be seen as a 
metaphysical monism. Plotinus’ and Sri Aurobindo’s thoughts are 
exemplars, to which references will be made. It is not our purpose herein 
to present a detailed exposition of the thought of either. Rather, we shall 
outline our own reflections, which are also informed by phenomenology, 
pos-modernism, and without doubt, by a strong empetay with monism. 
The siga:ficance of the influence of post-mcdemity on this author is that 
he recognizes aad admits that whatever is meant by the term “truth” may 
well be beyond cohevent rationalization. Therefore he presence of formz| 
incorsistency in the serious articulation of a philosophicel positior. should 
not be considered an immedia‘e ground for rejec:ion of that claim; rather, 
it is incumbent on the open listener to attend not merely to the text and its 
formal characteristics, but when finding an inconsistency, attempt tv 
reflect on the preideational adumbration from which the author writes, and 
which is addressed by the text, so as to empathize and find meaning in the 
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expression. Rejection of a posi:ion does not signity its faisity; it signifies 
essentially the failure of thc imagination of the rejecter, and the relative 
lack of success of the communication intended by the speaker. While truth 
is subjective, and depends on “having the ears to hear”, it is not merely 
private, but is intersersonal, accessible to everyone, prov:ced that the 
medium of comraunication succeeds in focus:ng the aticntion of the 
listener-reader to the same “area” from which the speaker-author 
constructs his address. 

Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950) was given a deliberate'y European 
education. In a convent schoo! by age five, ke was sent to England at age 
seven, where he stayed urt!] 1893, eventually studying at Cambridge. He 
returned to India when he was 20 years old, and only then. began to study 
tis cultural heritage. It is therefore clear tha: he had direct knowledge of 
Westem Neoplatonism as well as of Indizn philosophy. It is, however, 
certain trat the Indian intellectual-spiritual tradition was the more directly 
intluentizl element in a:s later taought. Once in Baroda, he began ‘o study 
Sanskrit seriously, and immersed himself in the texts of the Upanishads, 
the Gila, and the writings of Ramekrishna and Vivekananda. At first he 
was also involved as a very active nationalist in the political movements of 
his time, eventually even giving up his post 2s Vice-Principal of Baroda 
College in order to be more fully able to participate in the political life of 
India. It was in the first decad= of our century that he gradually withdrew 
fom his pelitical activities in order to pursue his spiritual developme.t. 
He devoted himsef exclusively to spirizual exercises and to philosophical 
writing for the last forty years of his life, Zrom 1910 to 1950. 

Both Plotinus and Sri Aurobindo are authors of speculative 
metaphysics, in the sense that they have developec and presented in a 
systematic ané thoughtful way their view of the nature of reality. Both of 
these views may be characterized by the label “monism’”, in that they 
identify the ulimate as a singular being, the One or Brahman és the case 
may be. Boch recognize that this singular being is dynamic, involved in a 
process, that Aurobinco calls the Life Divine. ‘Ihis concern with activity, 
process, chenge, evolution and becoming is the reason why their thought 
in particular is worthy of comparison. Plotinus’ monism is in contrast with 
that of both of his great intellectual p-ececessors, Plato and Parmenides of 
Elea, in chat Plotinus asserts activity and dynamism on the part of the 
Ultimate, while the two earlier thinkers denied change or process as 
appropriately characterizing Being or the Forms. Aurobindo’s philosophy 
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also stands in some contrast wita the earlier Advaita Vedanta of Shankara, 
exactly in the sense that for Advaita change or 2rocess is an aspect of 
maya or illusion, whice for Aurobindo Brahman is both Being and 
Becoming. “This absolute manifests itself in two terms, Being and 
Becoming. The Being is the fundamental reality, the Becoming is an 
effectual reality. It is a dynamic power and result, a crcative cnergy and 
working oul of Being, a constantly persis.ent yet mulable form, process, 
oucome 07 its immutable formless essence.” (Life Divine, p. 785 f.) 


Qur aim in tais paper is to demonstrate that in spite o7 the 
differences in the way of understanding Plotinus’ Ore and Aurobindo’s 
Brahman, namely that the former conception seems less specifically 
theistic in <ts language and envisionment than the latter, we claim thet tae 
two systems are compatible, and are but different articulations of 
fundamentally similar experience. Of course, experience is subjective, and 
we can have no access directly either to the experience of Plotinus oz to 
that of Sri Aurobindo. However, it is our conviction that art:culation and 
reflection, especially about that which is not strictly and narrowly 
empitical, is based-on an apprebensiva which is direct, not mediated by 
thoughts or concepts, but which then serves as a stimulus and guide for 
articulation and intellectualization. Our claim is ‘undamentally 
phenomenological. If we but explore how it is that we give utterance to 
our thoughts and how our thoughts presen: themselves to us as plausible, 
coherent, persuasive 2nd fimctional we discover that there is a 
preconceptal adumoration, which guides and forms our reflecsions which 
eventually gels into speech or script. Not unexpectedly, our speech and 
though: pattems are the joint product of this pre-conceptual and root 
experience and our exposure to our culture, our traditions. From the 
tradition we extract what seems useful for describing the adumbra‘ion; and 
our audience, our listeners understand our speech or script only <0 the 
extent that their experience to some extent confirms what they heer. 
Otherwise the specch heard will sccra to be nonsense, or al least, tolally 
implausible and unconvincing. The fact that monistic speculation has 
happened in many cultures and many societies is evidence that there is 
some fandamental experience other than the merely empirical informing 
us of multiplicity, diversity, differences and particularities. There must be 
a complementary intuition that however convincing and interpersunal the 
world of multiplicity is, there is something thal is not given in the 
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empirical appearances, bu: which we can know jus: the same. Such an 
sntuition 1s not merely a private wa:ra, but 1s widely sharec, and it is our 
belief that with the appropriate discipline and attitude, every person can 
develop to the selisame intuition. Il, like a‘l intuitions, presents itself as 
important and meaningfil; it might not be directly accessible, yet it will 
influence the way we open ourselves, and in the way we shape our actions 
and taoughts, including our specch. This transempirical adumbration is 
what discloses the -sneaning in the claim that appearance and reality are not 
synonyms but rather, antonyms. Reality then is not merely appearance, but 
is accessible through an intuition that the apparent discloses something 
that is transcendent to it. Eow we constitute in thought and language this 
intuition of wanscendence is challenging. However, the vezy origin of the 
word “transcendence” and its meaning is evidence of the fact of such an 
intuition. Given it, ore’s speculative thought especially concerning 
metaphysics is deeply influenced. It is tais intuition waich has ‘ead some 
thinkers, though not our two, to the belief that multiplicity, process and the 
empirical domain is merely ilision In the case of our two authors their 
contention, grounded in the same intu:tion, is that the natural world and its 
empirical multiplicity is not cxhaustive of reality, and is not separate from 
it. Wha. I have called “intuition” presents itself as an intellectual 
disposition. It is a compiex of feeling-thought, which when we discover it 
in ourselves draws us to an empathetic disposition toward speculative 
monisms. When we attempt to reart:culate the basis of this tendency, our 
own speaking or writing is guided exactly dy that reality which permits 
even those paradoxical claims which seem on te surface to be logicel-y 
inconsistent to be asserted on the one hand, and to be understood on the 
other. That there are such inconsistencies in the various monisms that we 
ercoun‘er is demonstrable. But these inconsisteacies ultimately arc not 
barriers to te acceptance and appreciation of the speculative tradition, 
they serve rather to intimate the limits of rationality and tae less than 
ultimate adequacy of ideatior and language or the fullest expression of 
the experiences which persuade us of their veracity, their viviality. Thus 
every speculative monism has to be somewhat less than crystal clear aout 
the relationship between the One and the Mary; the bases of the contrasts 
witain the manifold, if there is ultimately only one substance or being or 
ultimale. Whether we tead Plato or Plotinus, Shankara or Aurobindo, we 
can spot ‘ogical problems in the texts if our openness tuward them is 
characterized by a ontical skepticism. On the other and, if we ourselves 
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tum to that inner mirror frora which we are capable of understanding what 
we hear or read, and which we use to guide the formulations of our own 
serious speaking, we arc in touch with cxac‘ly that anamnctic ground- 
source of our intuitions and knowledge which Plato desired to redirect us 
to, which, when we listen to the wisdom tradition, turns aut to be not 
merely private and subjective, out universal, even if 1! is not always easily 
accessible, and which in Maharishi Mahcsh yog:’s term:nology is called 
“the source of creative intelligence’. That this is not rational knowledge, 
but that which lends rationality and plausibility to concepmally formulated 
claims is clear from all accounts. Therefore, let us now tum to kow 
P.otmus reacts speculatively to the acumbration of the nature of reality 
trom which ais phi:esophy finds its formulation. 


While for Plotinus the first emanation of the One is nous, or mind; 
the second, psyche or soul, and the third, physis, or nature, it would be 
useful Zor us to slop and reflect un the meaning of these terms rather than 
merely translate them from the Greek into their conventional English. If 
mind and soul are the firs: two “products” or cutpourings of the One, is it 
plausible for us to-think of it as cther than Spirit, or Consciousness ? 
Clearly Plouinus avoided both of these lerms as descriptives of che One, 
because ke wanted to avoid suggesting any positive descriptions, since 
ezch of these would ultimately be intelligible as 2 limitation, and the One 
is not limited. However, the tendency to think that the ground or sourve in 
the Plotinian conceptuel:zation is impersonal would be a mistake. Now it 
is true that text esserts the One as being heyond all distinctions, including 
the one of personal and impersonal. Our tendency, therefore, is to think 
that the answer to the question “Is the Onc personal?” should be negative. 
But the enswer to the question “Is the One impersonal?” should be exactly 
the same. Thus if our imagination is limited to thinking either in terms of 
personal or impersonal, then the negative answer to the question about the 
personal nature of the One should not draw with itself the implication of 
the impersonality of the One. The fact that the first two cmanations have 
characteristics that are more to be associated with subjectivity, 
consciousness or mind sugges? that the One is more proximal to Mind than 
it is to mere objective existence. Thus Plotinus’ philosophy is not to be 
uncerstood as radically differing from that of Aurobindo. 
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Aurobindo, on the other hanc, calls the ultimate Brahman, and 
sometimes refers to it as “Supermind”. This ultimate is characterizao.e by 
three diverse humen perspectives. The Transecncental, the Universal and 
the Individual. It should be clear that each of these three characlerizations 
is dependent on the human perspective from which watever is 
transcendental is transcendertal, and so forth. Aurobindo suggests that 
human liberation, moksha, is the destiny of the Individual, producing the 
inevitable emergence of a develuped socie.y, functioning trough the 
operation of “he principle of love, and the purpose of the evolutionary 
process. From matter to lize, to mind, to Higher Mind, Illumined Mind, 
Intuitive Mind, Overmind and Supermind. Al! this is understood as 2 
seamless process, (he reversal of the original involution of Brahman in:o 
unconscious matter. Here Aurobindo’s teaching seems to coincide witt 
that of Hegel. Hegel suggests that the dialectical process initiates itself by 
the Absolute as purc abstract Spirit, othering itself from itself into its 
opposite, concrete, uncunsvicus matter, and thereafter each of the 
separated elements s‘rives to unite itself with its opposite. Matter becomes 
conscious, first in life, then in selfconscicus life, while spirit expresses 
itself into matter as art, cu‘ture, civilization. The restoration, or synthesis is 
an clevaled reintegration of that which originally cleft itself from itself 
into otherness. 

In Plotinus also, we have the presentation of the reunion of the 
original ovcrflow or cmanation, While reason ard intellect serve to guide 
the way back as far as nous, beyond nous to the One reason and intellect 
no longer suffice, as the satisZactory means for the restoration. Only love is 
the sutticient means of effecting the full retum. This Plotinian description 
is indeed similar to Aurobindo’s claim that surrender is the only means to 
achieving ‘he higher stages of the evolutionary process. The ordinary mind 
and ordinary intellect, however useful they may be in some spheres, are 
not adequate to this task. But the end of evolution is not the elimination or 
destruction of the lowez stages; rather it is the harmonious integration of 
all into a mutually interpenetraied whole, characterized by Satchitananda. 
Multiplicity, even though it is a less than complete appropriation of the 
way reality is, is, however, not unreality, but the very way of the Brahman 
self-manifesting in all its varieties and richness. Thus motion, change and 
history are not illusions, they are of the way of the Being of the One, 
which is in fact dynamic, processua’, ard in a continuous and emergent 
partial self-disclosure, waose characteristic feature is intensification; the 
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emergence of fuller, more complete and more integrated self-disclosure, 
which transcends but does not deny process. Multiplicity and particularity 
does not exclude its simultaneous unity and co-participation in the totality 
and oneness of Brahman. 

Parmenides, as is well known, has maintained that mction and 
change are but illusions. The real is eternal and unchanging. Zeno, an 
Eleatic Parmenidean, has developed this thought further, demonstrating 
the rational unintelligibihty of motion and change, ‘and using his 
paradoxical conclusions as evidence and persuesion for the rejection of the 
apparent as the basis for truth. It was the analogous paradox concerning 
the reality of identity and an unchanging substance as expressed by 
Heraclitus in his famous dictum that one can never step into the same rive- 
cwice, which contributed to Plato’s formulation of his own metaphysics, 
which can be cons:dered as a reflective synthesis of the Parmenidean 
denial of change and tie Heraclitean assertion of the universality of flux. 
‘Traditional Platonism thouga dynamic even w:thin P!ato’s own corpus of 
wnitirgs, can be characterized as a kind of two storey universe, with the 
priority being given to the permanent and unchanging, perfect realm of 
Forms, under the primecy of the Form of the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful, all aspects of the same single supreme. Time, the moving 
shadow of eternity, characterizes 2 lesser domain, the chaotic unformed, 
which in its strivirg to emulate the eternal, gives form to matter, which 
however, forever fails in its attempt to mirror the Forms because of its 
debilitating limitations as matter. Materiality prevents the temporal rezlm 
trom being a perfect reflection of the Ideal, thus resulting in the flux of 
temporality in its ceascless effort to more adequately mirror the perfect 
formal original. Thus change, process, characterizes only this lesser 
domain, which serves as but an imitation, and an unsuccessful one at that, 
of the higher true being. Knowledge of the Form of the Good is possible ir. 
the Platonic envisionment, Sut the full formulation and articulation of suck. 
a knowledge is clusive, even if formulations are inspired by the 
unformulated and only partially accessible possession of exactly that 
which stimulates us in the further search and attempt to know and speak it. 
as well as to act and live m :ts service. Plato never makes clear how he 
understands the original nature of the chaotic, the character of unformed 
matter, and the reason that human souls find themselves embodied ard 
mired in the tempore! domain. His hint is that the soul becomes embodied 
in consequence of some sort of wrongdoing, thouga this 1s problematic. 
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For if the soul is originally a preexisten: :n the domain of the eternal, then 
in fact it cannot be active, it cannot be engaged in “doing” of any sort, 
much ‘ess in wrong-dving. [f the soul is originally, even prior to physical 
embodiment somehow different from -he Form of the Good, end in being 
a lesser Forra, subservient to it, then these lesser forms ere not wholly 
forms at all, because they ere active. Thus Pleto's philosophy, though 
inspired to some excent by 2 monisra, cannet be thought of as consisten‘ly 
monistic. Plotinus, :n transforming Platonism into what is now known as 
Neoplaton:sm rejects the inertia associated with the Platonic ultimate, and 
suggests the notion of “cmanation” as a basis of the emergence of 
multiplicity end differentiation. However, this emanation or overflow of 
the One is belanced by the need and ces're to recur ané reunite with the 
One that characterizes particular beings, physis, psyche, and nous alike. 

Ilowever, Plotinus’ speculative thought is much more explicitly 
monistic than Pleto’s. What interests us here 's how it is possible chat in 
spite of the evidence of mutiplicity and the apparent manifoldness of the 
world of conventionel experience, both some sages, but even more 
surprisingly, many ordinary and common folk have a strong irclination to 
doubt or reject the ultimacy of the apparent manifold, and generate 
arguments as well as accept claims of the transempirical realily of the 
singulerity o7 the ultimate, in which we each live move and have our 
being. 





Monislic philoscphies have arisen frora different cultural and 
intellectual backgrounds, ard it is my belief that these have often 
develoved in relative indeperdence trom one another. Also, it ‘s the case 
that 2 variety of speculative monisms have not only beer. formulated oy 
thinkers, but have found sympathetic anc admiring followers. Ilow are 
these facts to be understood? Why is it that the “natural standpuint” from 
which it is persuasive that there is an “out there” world of many diverse 
things has been questioned and rejected in favour of philosophies which 
assert that the apparent mulliplivily of the seemingly independent entities 
is not the final perspective; rather, that the truth of the matter is, that this 
vast diversizy of appeazances all belong togetaer, anc are aspects of a 
“One” which is the ground, the source, the ultimate reality; to which all 
pelong, and from which they are sever ceally sufficiently separated to 
make the “return” a merely temporal future event. In truth the seperation 
and “descent” is coextensive with a transcendent unity, in which the 
separations are but perspectival differences. Time 1s the requirement 
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primarily ‘or the acquisition of the wiscom to realize the truth of the unity 
of Being. While taat wisccm is occluded from the apparently individual 
consciousness of the not-yet enlightened being who glories in as/her 
separateness and individuality, such a glorying is but a moment ‘o be 
overcome in the growing development of the individual who is eventually 
to see through the vanity of his individuality. 

But where do we ge: such ideas from? And why are they 
appealing at all? Surely prior to any and every theoretical and articulated 
monism there must be some personal, existential adumbration of the 
notion that things are not wha? they seem, or thar there is more to the 
ultimate nature of things than meets the ordinary consciousness of the 
ordinary human beings. A’ sense of the interdependence of all, of the 
belonging together net only of the many synchronous enttties, but the 
belonging together of all taroughout all time, time past and time future is 
part of a sensibility which may not be ecually and universa.ly accessible to 
all Auman beings, but which is sufficiently common and regular in a 
culture-independent manner és to generate the diversities of monistic 
philosophies such as those of Spinoza, Shankara, Plotinus, and even such 
early figures in the Western trad:tion as aales and Anaximander. 

For to understand the famous fragment of Thales that all is made 
of water, we mus: not interpret this to be a shallow and naive materia-ism; 
Tather, it is the sophisticatec insight that what we know és water can lake 
on many distinct and diverse forms, be these solid as :n ice or frost, liquid, 
as is the case of the primary sense of “water”, (and here we should remind 
ourselves how different a river is or a ‘ake from that little vesselful which 
we drink for our sustenance, or that liquid in which we render most of ouz 
rew foodstuff edible and cigestible), or gaseous, 2s in steam or cloud o7 
fog or mist. Indeed, if all is mad= of water, the clear liquid we associate 
with the term is not distinctively any more “water” than is any and every 
other thing. This is why Anaximander’s renaming of the single ultimate as 
the “apefron”, or boundless, ‘s indeed an intellectual advance in 
description even if not in the basic insight of the ultimate unity of being. 
Furthermore, even the modem realistic materialist will admit a universal 
“substance”, namely matter, as the invariant “foundation” of items as 
diverse as the Rock of Gibraltar. the gentle breezes which melt the winter 
snows, and the body of a living human deing, such as nyself, or that 
voluptuous “Other” for whose smile and gratitude even the labours 07 
Hercules would gladly be undertaken. Thus the so-called “Absolute 
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Idealism” of a Bradley is not the cnly kind of intellectual system which 
has been developed in consecuence of the surmise of the illusory character 
of the sheer multiplicity ard apparent independence of what the Taoist has 
called “The Ten Taousand Things”. Indeed the fact that the problem of the 
One and he Many has been recognized as one of the corc issues of 
philosophical retiection ts ev:cence that there is a ‘ure of the One not only 
for the mystic or tae scholar of Neoplatonism, but even for all who would 
use language, and name two distinc: moments by the same name. It is this 
insight which inspired the famous Heraclitean dictum “You can neve step 
into the same river twice”, Thus the very fect that humaas have a 
proclivity to language, to speaking, to naming, to claim idertity with those 
former momen.s which we conventionally call “my” childhood, “my” 
biographical data, is evidence that there is unity in the very heart of 
multiplicity and diversity. ne very notion of difference hinges ou non- 
differentiation. Thus when I claim that this thing differs from taat thing, 
and insist on ‘he truth of taat claim, the very claim is made against the 

_ torizon of the thingness of both this end thal, in other words, that behind 
their differences here is also a commonality! 

Prior to all speculation, prior to all theorizing, there is an 
itreducible and prearticulate awareness of transcendence, of unity and of 
the mucxcal interdependence of the multiplicity of particulars. I: is this 
which grounds the theorizing, the rational articulation, the specification of 
the doctrines which ere the features of a variety of schoo:s of thought. Our 
task as pa‘losophers is to read carefully, openly ané sympathetically those 
texts of the traditions which seem 70 address us, and to leam from them, 
and at the same time to reformulate and integ-ate them into the very stuff 
that constitutes our own life, actions and thoughts, and which will nurture 
the heritege for its evolutionary goals. 





The Theoria of Nature in Plotinus 
and the Yoga of the Earth 
Consciousness in Aurobindo 


Daniel Kealey 


The word “contemplation” usually brings to mind techniques to facilitate 
the return to Source, God, Brahman, t2e One, and this association is 
usually correct. But it can also connote the apparently opposite movement. 
That is, conlemplation is not only the way by which the lower rewums lo 
the higher, but the way the higher forms, and interacts with, the lower. It is 
the added consideration cf this second meaning of contemplation that 
constitutes an :rtegral view of the spiritual life. The integral view is not 
missing from Plotinus, even “hough he and his interpreters have 
emphasized the one-way ascent to the heights. My intention here is to 
resuscitate this integral readirg of Plotinus ard, as an aid to my reading, I 
will invoke the vision of the great philosopher and yogi o7 Integralism, Sri 
Aurobindo. I will not be simply comparing these philosophers. Better 
scholars than T have already done so. Dr. $. K. Maitra has written a very 
informative comparative essay in his book, The Meeting of the East and 
the West in Sri Aurobindo's Philosophy, and Professor Pritibhushan 
Chatterji cont-buted en illuminating essay on these two luminaries in 
Neoplatonism and indian Thought. 

aie Plotmus imberited Plato's ambivalence about the value, 
significance, and purpose of material existence, on the one hand 
expressing the negative regard towards the body as found in the Phaedo. 
anc at other limes expressing the positive regerd towarcs materia! 
existence as the manifestation of the D:vine, ss found in the Timacus. It is 
in these positive views (Ennead IV. 8, for example) that we find the 
integral Piotinus. It is my impression that Plotinus kad an integral vision, 
and ae did give it sore intellectual expression in his-system, but that his 
will did not fully go along with the vision. | would venture ihsay: further- 
more, that this ambivalence which Plotinus inherited, has been inherited 
by us. This ts a problem we al] struggle with to one degree or another. 
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Our will is wounded, or it behaves as if il were, The spiritual 
traditions of beth East and West have, for the past 2500 years at least, 
fallen prey to the mood of resentment. Resentment, as revealed by 
Nietzscxe and Scheler, is an attitude that rationalizes our unwillingness to 
accept the higiest and noblest vision of the good life available to us. That 
vision of nonduality discloses the essential divinity of material existence 


and our mission to maniest this in our lives here. Because of the 
di“ficulties and the frusttaccns we have faced ia this mission, we recoil 
trom the task of manifestation and seek instead to fulfill some more 
manageable agenca. That these “manageable agendas” have tended to be 
different in East and West should not obscure the fact. that they are 
fundamentally the samme reaclion of unwillingness to embrace the life of 
integral nonduality. Whether we are talking abou: Plotinus's flight of the 
alone to the Alone, Christiar. redemption, the dualism of Samkhya- Yoga, 
(ie negation of Maya in Advaiza Vedanta, or the modern obsession to 
conquer nature through science and technology, we are talking about the 
same rejection of the Civinity of material existence. 

Seen in the context of this pathology of consciousness universal to 
tue human race, tae advent of Sn Aurodindo's Integral Nonduality ts, at 
tne very least, a hopeful sign of healing. I would even go so far as to 
suggest that Sri Aurobindo's personal attainmerts are an attempl on the 
part of undivided Divine coasciousness to introduce a new force of healing 
into the fractured state cf human consciousness. It is in this spirit of 
healing and integral noncuality, then, tha! I will tum to find those elements 
in Plotinus tat resonate closely with this vision of wholeuess. I will do 
this by focusing on Plotinus's concept of ‘heoria, o: contemplation. 

Since it is nonduality that we scck, we must find what it is that 
bridges the fundamental dichotomy of subject and object. In Plotinus it -s 
contemplation which links each level of reality with its corresponding 
level of consciousness (except in the case of the One which -ranscends all 
differentiation). Plotinus net only links the subjective end objec:ive poles 
of rea‘ity in this way but states further thal these subjective s.ccs of reality 
are ontologically prior to their objective manifestations, these latter being 
likened to poor images of their archetype. Plotinus called the states 
vf consciousness tiecria, contcmplation, anc their objective 
manifestations sheorema, which cen be translated as either work of 
contem>.ation, abject of contemplation, or result of conternglation. The 
world as theorema is the product of contemplation. But the world stands to 
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contemplation not only as product, for it too contemplates. To one degree 
or another all things contemplate and aspire to contemplation. This is the 
thesis by which Plotinus begins “1is treatise “On Nature and Contemplation 
and the One.” 


Suppose we said, playing at first before we set out to be serious, that a‘l 
things aspize to contemplation, and dircct their gaze to this cnd not 
only rational bul itvational living things, and the power in plants ard the 
earth which brings them forth and all that allan lo it as far as possible 
for them in their natural state, but cifferent things contemplate and attain 
their end in different ways, some raly, and some only having an 
iraitation and image of their true erd could anyone endure the addity of 
this line of thought?! 


Interestingly, Plotinus proposes tais thesis as a play. Play is here 
proposed to be 2 more ef“ective means than is seriousness for leading the 
inquirer into the experience of contemplation, and this probably for at least 


. two reasons: 1) it encourages the use of imagination, and 2) it frees the 


mind from more or less exclusive concentration on the given conditioned 
sensuous aspect of objevis so thal the playful nature, of the world in its 
who‘eness can be fully participated in. In eny case, an argument over 
whether seriousress or playfulness is the best approach to realize the truth 
should not distract one from the point that “one plays and the other is 
serious for the sake of contemplation.” 

Tats accent on play is also fond in Aurobirda's philosophy. This 
Lila, or Divine Play, is not to be understood as an arbitrary imposition of a 
wanton Ged sadistically cnjoying the sufferings of crcaturcs made to 
dance accorcing to [lis bidding. but is rather the perception of creation as a 
Tulual agreement between the Divine Purusha and ell ‘ndividual 
Purushas.? 


If we look at World-Existence...in its relation to the self-delight of 
etemally existeat being, we may :eyard, describe aud realise it as Lila the 
play, the child's joy, the poet's juy, the actor's joy, the mechanician's joy 
of the Soul of things eternally young, perpetually inexhaustible, creating 
end recreating Himself in Himself for the sheer bliss of that self-creation, 
of that self-tepresentation Himsel? the play, Himself the player, Himself 
the playground? 
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Seeing creatior. as play automatically shifts the perspective on life away 
from the serious business of escaping the tragedy of the cosmic fall or 
mistake co one which sees oneself as a co-creative participant in the Divine 
Unfold-ment. 

Actions, writes Plotinus, are a “shadow of contemplation anc 
reasoning” (10.8.4), People cngage in action ard have their minds 
disracted by the purely superficial aspects of manifest action because 
“their souls are weak and they are not able to grasp the vision sufficiently, 
and therefore are not filled with it, but still longing to see it, they are 
carried into action, so as to sce what they cannot see with their intellect” 
(11.8.4). 

By exhorting us to see action as a shadow or image of 
contemplation, Plotinus is encouraging us 20 awaxen a symbolic mode of 
knowing. A symbolic mode o7 knowing would try to understand actions as 
images of a higher life concealed in their working as their csscnce and 
origin. Of the different forms of sym olic knowledge, Plotinus spoke 
highly of the power of art to I:ft the Soul with the wings of beanty. Beauty 
is the domination of matter by Form, or Form made visible to the sensitive 
soul. Even tie weak soul sunk in the dissipated consciousness of sensua. 
action can be stirred by the power of beauty of bodies, images, music and 
excellent actions. Beauty is something which “he soul becomes aware of 
even at the first glance and recognizes and speaks of it as if it understood 1t 
already (1.6.2). It welcomes beauty and adapts itself to beauty as if it 
recogaized beauty to be of the same nature as itself. Sri Aurcbindo views 
on Beauty are nearly identical: 


Beauty is the special Divine manifestation in the physical as ‘Truth is in 
che mind, Love in the heart, Power in the vital.* 

The search for beauty is only in its beginning « satisfaction in 
-he beauty of form, the beauty which appeals ( the physical senses and 
che vitel impressions, impulsions, desires. IL is only in the middle a 
satisfaction in the beauty of the ideas seized, the emotions asoused, the 
perception of perfect process and harmonious combination. Behind them 
the soul beauty in us desires the contact, the revelation, the uplifting 
Delight of an absolute Beauty in all things wh’ch it feels to be present but 
which, neither the senses and instincts ty themselves can give, thoagh 
they may te its channels for it is suprasensuous nor the reasun and 
intelligence, though they too are a channel for it is suprarationa., Supra- 
intellectual tut to which through all these veils she soul itself seeks to 
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arcive. When it can get the touch of this universal absolute Beauty, this 
soul of Beauty, this sense of its revelation in any slizhiest vr yicatest 
thing, the heauty of a flower, a form, the beauty and power ofa character, 
an action, an event, a human life, an ‘dea, a stoke of the brush or the 
chisel or a scintillation of the mird, the colors of a sunset or the grandeur 
of the cempest, it is then that the sense of Beauty in us is really, 
powerfully, entirely satisfied. [t is in truth, seeking, as in religion, for the 
Divine, the All-Beautiful ir man, in nature, in life, in thought, in art for 
God is Beauty ard Delight hidden in the variation of his masks and 
forms.’ 


Tuming again to Plotinus we find that beauty and soul are related 
in so far as they are hoth productions of Form. It is the participation of the 
taings of this world in Form, which have their station in Nous (Intellect, 
sometimes, under influerce of the German Geist, translated as Spint), that 
endow the things with beauty. The more completely a thing participates in 
Form the more the beauty inherent in Form is manifested in its recipient 
rature. Conversely, the less a thing is dominated by Form, the more ugly 
its appearance. In the Platonic tradition Form is reality or Be:ng. Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness are the caief characteristics or Forms of Be:ng and, 
consequently, the more a thing participates in, or partakes of, the 
experience of Being, the more it will exhibit these characteristics. 
‘“Beautifulness is reality” (I.6-6). Both Soul and the tangs it contemplates 
as beautiful or ugly have their common origin in the Onc, the source of 
Being, Intellect (Nous) is the One's first emanation or hypostasis in Being. 
Plocizus sometimes tefers to Nous as God, that which is most like the One 
under the condition of the Many. The one is beyond Being, or beyond 
God. Hence, the true beauty of the Soul is to be found in its own highest 
being which is the Intellect; ard to the exter that it is perfectly conformed 
to Intellect, says Plotinus, so is it traly soul. “For this reason it is right to 
say that the sou.'s becoming something good and beautiful is its being 
made like to God, because from Him come beauty ane all else which falls 
to the lot of real beings” (1.6.6). 

To posit that manifestations o° beauty (tae objective) anc souls 
(the subjective) are alike by virtue of 2 common third element, Form, only 
gives us a static, logical explanation which is insufcicient for portraying 
the more dynamic ¢spect of their rclationship. In the treatise “On Beauty” 
Plotinus portrays the dynamic (dunumiy in Plotinus is the conteraplative 
power of Forms) relation as one of a procession of Beauty from the One 
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(which is also characterized as tae Good) to Intellect, where it is 
recognizable as Beauty, and which, in tum, gives beauty to soul, the 
second hypostasis. Everything else below the purely psychic (Soul) 
dimension is beautiful by the shaping of Soul. In fact, Soul tries to make 
everything it grasps and masters beautiful (1.6.6). The psychic dimensior. 
refers not only to irdividua. human souls but to the World Soul or Cosmic 
Soul and to pure disembodied (abstract) soulness alike, although the latter 
is sometimes identified with Nous by Plotinus. In any case, beautifulness 
is soulness, and the beauty of this world is a reflection of Soul or the 
imprint, o7 Soul, which by the power of Forms that inhere in it, gathers the 
dissipated and relatively unformed matter (theoremata deformed by lapse 
of time) into organized wholes which, relative to their less formed parts. 
arc beautiful. Thus, whether the beautiful thing is a work fashioned oy a 
hurman soul or a natural beauty fashioned dy the World Soul, the beauty is 
in each case the work of Soul and an image of soulness. When a humen 
soul experiences beauty :t 1s, consc:ously or unconsciously, actually beirg 
stimulated by universal soulness; it is suddenly edified sy i-s own nature 
which is beawicul. We migh! ask here, why is it that if Soul is beautiful it 
reeds to be reminded of its inherent beauty by an extraneous soit of 
beauty? 

The chicf characteristic that differentiates Soul or Psyche from 
Nous is duration or time. Nous is aon-durational or cternal 
(norwithstanding Plotinus’ various contrary assertions, which be ties to 
justify as necessarily paradoxical, the logic of the Divine transcending the 
logic of science), and as such is omniscient and omnipresent, having all 
contents of knowledge altogether at once, which constitutes perfect 
contemplation. Soul, however, is unable to maintain that intellectual 
quietude necessery to reflect the whole et once, for it has a “restless 
power” which docs not want, or cannot have, the whole to be present to il 
altogether, Jul prefers to experience the whole successively in one form 
after another in an infinite number of different ways. By thus dividing up, 
measuring the illimitable it Loses its integrity and dissipates the unity of 
the whole into ever weaker extensions and part-formations. Soul thus 
betimnes first itself and then reality; time is the life of the Soul (IIL7.11). 

The Soul's activity of “betiming™ is also a work of art, for the 
reality which has been worked or betimed is an image of whal is before 
time, the etemal Forms of Intellect. Time for Plotinus, as it was for Plato 
in the Timaeus, is thc moving image of eternity. Time is the One 
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contemplating under the limitations of Soul. Soul's contemplation is 


temporal. The essential character of the Soul's activity is contemplation of 


the whole under particular ternporalized Forms. However while its csscnee 
(in any particular instance) is tne whole under a particular temporalized 
Form, the Soul's contemplation ‘s inherently distracted and cluttered by its 
own pest acts of contemp.ation. 

The cluttered state of mind is a problem for Soul because tae 
intuitions of different times are not completely conformable to eaca cther, 
each being the contemplation of the whole from a different perspective. 
An act of contempiation in the present cannot be isolated from past acts of 
contemplation which help constitute the presen: one and which thus render 
it as amdiguous or over-determined. This problem obtains only under the 
condition of time, because for the Soul which is conformed to Intel'ect 
there would be no past acts of contemplation, Intellect being beyond 
severed time. At the level of Intellect, therefore, the Platonic concept of 
recollection would not make any sense. On that account Plotinus replaces 
recollection with direct in‘uition. Noetic intellection is beyond time, anc so 
memory is not in order “here, for all is present. “Intellect, therefore really 
thinks the real beings, not as if they were somewhere else; for they are 
neither before i: nor after ‘t” (V.9.5). There is no ambiguity in noetic 
intellection. 

The embodied soul, however, must rely on memory in the attempt 
to compensate for its weakened intuition. Memory is a Soul power 
(dunamis) which weakers in direct proportion to the soul's degree of 
absorption in the sense level of experience. The soul's power is fully actual 
in Irtellect, but when embodied its actuality loses ground to potentiality, 
which is a more passive state of being. The more the soul is mercly 
passively perceiving and rememberng the superficial eppearances of 
things, the further it strays from seeing things in “heir real being. Soul o'y 
knows things completely and fully in Intellect, which is to say, when it 
perceives thei: eternal being as identical with its own being. Such knowirg 
elso constitutes the soul's actualization of its power and this, notes 
Plotinus, confirms Parmenides’ alleged statemen: -hat “thinking and be'ng 
are the same thing.” 

Thus the soul self-limited to perceiving instrumentally through the 
senses is blind to real beauty, and can see only its faint reficction, matter. 
In order to perceive real beauty the soul must develup a “passionate love 
for the invisible” (1.6.4). This passion of love, eras, seems to be a 
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necessary predisposition that renders the soul receptive to the ubiquitous 
but otherwise hidden splendor. Plotinus adopts Plato's pa:losophy of eros, 
with some minor differences. Eros in Platonista is not just a passion of 
deficiency seeking for satisfaction but is also a logos, which is to say that 
it is nct merely a passive potentiality but is partly an active dunamis by 
virtue of its constitution as an expression of a rational principle; a 
delegate, as it were, from the Incellect in the world of embodied souls (Lo 
adapt a phrase from Aurobindo). Love is not merely a delegate, however, 
ever. though it often forgets itself and becomes enamored of superficial 
beauty. Ultimately it is of the very essence of reality. The Good, for 
Plotinus, ‘s not only lovable, erasmion, but is erus. “He is at once lovable 
and love and love of himself’ (V1.9.15). Hence for the Soul eros is not 
merely the conveyance <owards the Good, upon the attainment of which 
e1os is dropped, but is, the end and perfection which the soul will conform 
to eterrally (VT.7.22). 

While Soul is naturally attracted to beauty, it is heauty nn 
conjunction with goodness, which inflames love. Beauty without goodness 
may either mislead the soul towaids, and extrap it in, the non-being of 
externality (1.6,8; V.5.12), or it may leave the soul cold end unenthusiastic 
with a mere passionless attraction (VL-7/.22). This applies equally to 
intelligible as to physical beauty. The attraction exercised by the Good 1s 
primal and ubiquitously constant (because it has all power), whereas the 
attraction exercised by beauty is of a derivative power, nol as deep and is 
intermittent and relative. The power of the Good to attract need not be 
perecived to be effective, and it is always at work, whereas the power of 
beauty can only be effective when perceived (V.5.1.2). Beauty, then, 
functions most appropriatzly when it is a means of experiencing an even 
deeper level of being, namely, the Good: 


Just as with bodies here below our desire is not for the underlying 
snaterial things but for the 2eauty imaged upoa them. For each is what it 
is by itself but it becomes Uvsirable when che Good colors it, giving 4 
kind of grace to them and passionate love to the desirers. Then the soul, 
receiv:ng into itself an outflow from thence, is moved and dances wildly 
and is all stung wita longing and becomes love and is truly winged 
(VL7.22). 


True eros is the love of the Good, a love whic’ carries within it its 
own principle of purification and perfection. It is a logos, and as such is 
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deeply connected with the reality underlying all things. The more lite a 
beautiful object possesses, the more dcautiful it is because life has “soul, 
and because it has more the form of the Good; and this means that it is 
somehow colored by the light of the Good, and being so colored wakes 
and rises up and lifts up that which belongs to it” (VI.7.22). 

The beauty of physical objects, then, is a zeflection of the beauty 
of the Forms. Bu: in the Intellectual or Spiritual world of the Forms 
themselves, Plotinus argues in VI.7.32, beauty is not just one Form as a 
part amongst others, but -rust be that which generates Form; and that 
which generates Form is the principle of Form and as such must be 
formless. Consequently, 


when you cannot grasp the form or shape of what is longed for, it would 
be most longed for ard most lovable, and love for it would de 
immeasurable. For love is not limited here, because neither is the 
beloved, but the ‘ove of tais would be unbounded; so his beauty is of 
another kind and beauty above beauty. For if it is nothing, what becuty 
can it be? But if it is lovable, it would be the generator of beauty. 
Taerefore the productive power of all is the flowe: of beauty, 2 beauty 
which makes beauty (V1I.7.32). 


“How, then, shall we find the way?” asks Plotinus in ‘ntroducing 
the method of contemplation. “Let kim who can, follow and come within 
ard leave outside the sight of his eyes and not tum back to the bodily 
splendors which he saw before. When he sees the beauty in bodies he must 
not run after them; we must know that they are images, traces, shadows, 
and hurry away to that which they image” ([.6.8). [his gives us a brief 
sketch of Plotirus's practical instructions on the method of contemplation. 
A-ready we begin to see his failure to carry through with his vision and a 
tendency to resort to a one-way ascent by way of the via negativa. The 
essential po-rt, however, is that external looking at beeuty must be 
complemented by internally-directed looking.” 

This seeing mwardly, the seemg of beauty within one's own soul, 
is not a mere passive looking, but an active intervention, an education or 
crawing out of potential beauty, a process Plotinus likens tv “workiag on 
your statue’ lll one sees the “divine glory of virtue” shining within 
oneself. Working on oneself could be uncerstood as developing one's 
power, or actuelizing one's potencial. In the matter of the affections this 
would involve transtorming them from their merely passive states (i.c., 
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purely reactive to external situations) into active states, of which love is 
the primary cxempler (II1.5.7). An active affection is one which most 
exhibits the higher Soul qualities, and these qualities are Soul expressions 
and reflections of the perfect contemplation of nous. Affections are more 
real and active the more they arise from the unitive level of Soul, which is 
to say, the more they approximate the contemplative power of nous. 

Plotinus's views on beauty and love illustrate the sort of symbotic 
knowledge that he is encouraging philasophers to bring into play waen, for 
example, he exhorts one to see physical objects as shadows o2 a greater 
reality. Because it involves faculties usually excluded from “serious” 
knowledge, (i.e. the passions, imagination, moral and aesthetic 
sensibility), Plotinus'’s theory of knowledge goes beyond tie prevalently 
cognitive views philosophers tend to have of knowledge. ‘hat is so in that 
he cues not ground knowledge in sense perception, as do empiricists, nor 
in the laws of reason, as do-rationalists, but finds the source of knowledge 
in the transcendent One whose act of knowledge is identical with himself. 
True knowledge is unditferentiated absolute identizy. This super- 
knowledge, if it can still be called knowledge, ‘s the perfection of 
knowledge. The nisus of knowledge on all levels of being is towards 
identity which is complete knowledge. Ihe standard by which the degree 
of truth of any knowledge is measured is the identity of the knower and the 
known: knowledge is truer as knower and known become more identical.’ 

The primary model of knowledge so-called, however, is nous, 
because in nous, there :s plurality and differentiation, conditions usually 
presupposed for the possibility of knowledge. The d:fferentiation in nous 
is nol opposed to unity, but expresses unity in the most perfect degree 
possile for any m:tiplicity. The simplest difference that can be generated 
from tae absolute unity of the One is that hetween contemplation of the 
contemplator and the contemplated, theoria anc theorema. In ‘ts origin 
this cifference is a mere difference-in-unity, for in nous the contemplator 
or contempla-ion, “must be she same as the contemplated, and Intellect the 
same as the intelligible; for, if not the same, there will not be truth: for the 
one who is trying to possess realities will possess an impression diferent 
from the :ealities, and this is not truth. For truth ought not to be the tut? of 
something else, but to be what it says” (V.3.5). 

By identity of theoria and theorema Plotinus mears not the 
overpowering of the latter by the former, as in epistemological idealism, 
but that the theoremata contemplated are themselves also theoriai ar 
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contemplations of the whole. If theoremata do not become identical with 
theoriai then they remain merely objects in another subject and, ever if 
living objects, they would not be self-living. In nous all is self-living, for 
nous is the fulles: life (11.8.8). Plotinus employs images to depict this 
highest level of contemplation n order to provide the soul with sume 
contemplative aids, thouga these images can only give an external 
representation which must be “dematerialized” to allow the identification 
of the soul and what it is contemplating to be realized. For example, 
Plotinus likens nous to “something all faces, shining with living faces” 
(VL7.15). Each “face” or Form is a particular power, which makes nous a 
multiplicity, yet each is all anc in perfect harmony with the whole bevause 
identical with ‘t (waich makes nous also a perfect unity) cven while 


‘remaining a part. Nous is perfect unity-in-civersity. Each maintains the 


appearance of a par, “but a penetrating look sees the whole in it” (V8. 4). 
This heaven world of xous is not another place, but as the last quote makes 
clear, ‘his very world of appearances seen with complete penetration. So 
heaven is this world of men, animals, plants, sea and earth, but now seen 
in and as nous, heavenly. 


All things There are transparent and ihere is nothing dark or opaque, 
everything is clear, altogether and to its immost part, to everything, for 
light is transaarent to light. Each There has everytaing in itsclf and sees 
all things in every other, or all are everywhere and each and everyone is 
all, and the glory is unbounded. The sur. There is all the stars, and cach 
star is che sun and all the ochers. One particular kind of being stands out 
in each, but in each all are manifest (V.8.3). 


Since heaven or nous is this world as experienced in perfect 
contemplation, there is ro type of appearance “here, however lowly or 
loathsome, that cannot be, “seved”. This is to say, cvcry cxistent can be 
experienced as having inhevent divine value, but the degree to waich the 
inherent value of things can be known depends on the degree of one's 
contemplative intuition. Lo see all things as heavenly, as the living 
substance of God, is not to collapse the value distinctions of all things into 
a single value. Distinctions in value remain on the surface of each being, 
in their appearance, even ‘hough in their common depth they are seen in 
and as oneness. Differences in value are “according to their nearness to the 
first principles’. Hence a god is greater in value than is a man or animal 
because more totally zous. Even an irrational and animate thing is a living 
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thought in Intellect, and since at a deep level theoremata are idertical with 
theoria, “is a particular kind of nous,” and as such does not cease to be 
nous, and as nous the nous of all, although in a particular way. 


For it is actually one thing, hut has the power to be all: bu: we apprehend 
in each what it actually is: and what it actually is, is the last and lowest, so 
that the last and lowest of this particular nous is horse (for example), and 
being horse is where it stopped in its continual outgoing to a lesser life, 
but another stops lower down (V1.7.9). 


An important consequence of perfect contemplation, where the 
contemplated is the same as the contemplation or where thought and being 
are tie same, 1s that whatever is thought “There” necessarily comes into 
being. Simply >y being what it is, contemplation, nous produces. Nous 
éces not intend or choose to create; yet if the intclligibles subsist, the 
sensibles will ensue from a necessity inherent in contemplating 
intelligibles (VI.7.8). Contemplation, theoria is at she same time 
production, poiesis. In this respect ous imitates the infinite, supreraely 
aclive dunamis of the One whose formlessness is productive of all Forms 
and hence of the existence of all things. Plotinus emphasizes that this 
outtlow of Reality from the One is not the work of a Creator, nor a matter 
cf ckance, but is rather a spontaneous but perfectly natural expression of 
the nature of the Origin, an¢ is without temporal beginning or end. As a 
natural expression of <he One the procession of Reality, cannul terminate 
until everything that could possibly come into existence on all the levels of 
being has actually done so. Each of these levels, furthermore, must be 
complete in its turn: nous containing the totality of being in a timeless 
eternity, Psyche or Soul under «he conditions of temporal succession, and 
sensible Nacure under the conditions o7 spatial extension. 

Poiesis, the productive aspect of contemplation, is in another view 
tuima the impulse of self-assertion. The self that is asserting its desire for 
existence is always a part of its originary context. Plotinus tends tu see this 
tolmaic aspec: of contemplation as regrettable, but not to the extreme 
extent of the Gnostics for whom the concept was equivalent to the 
principle of evil. In any case, he leaves out this “moment” ot 
contemplative procuction (i.e., the self-assertion) from his model of 
poiesis, zccording to which the best action is accomplished by the non- 
action of resting in oneself. “But that true All is blessed in such a way that, 
in not making, it accomplishes great works and in remaining in itself 
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makes no small things” (11.2.1). In moral works this principle is followed 
by and exemplified in the highest type of man who always does the right 
thing immediately and spontaneously without having to think about ‘t. 
That is because his soul is mtmmete or united with nous, anc in nous action 
and contemplation are identical, and thus in perfect equilibnum. 

Sri Aurobindo places much more emphasis on this constructive 
work of the Way, and we see it in the importance of Karma Yoga in his 
system wheve it serves far more than the traditional purpose of mere 
return, becoming an expression of Divine will and action on earth. The 
reason why Plotinus emphasizes the “return” moment of contemplation 
(which is self-negating, the via negativa) over the tolmaic moment of self- 
assertion, is that with the descent of soul the former wanes while the latter 
waxes in strength, and philosophy must endeavor to bring these powers 
back into balance. Moreover, since she outward movement of sclf - 
expression happens more or less spontaneously, the key to right actior. is 
the controlling, forming element of contemplative vision, the depth of 
inwardness de‘crmining the rightncss of outwerd action.’ From an 
Aurobindonian point of view, however, il is erroneous to thick that 
manifestation will happen automatically, for if the human will is not 
aligned with Divine purpose, then the creative self-expression of the 
Divine will be blocxed and distorted in those areas where humans are 
called to be co-creators with God. 

As contemplation weakens, the gap between theoria and 
theorema, contemplation and action, becomes more marked, to the point 
where contemplation becomes absorbed by outer action, where action, the 
contemplated, becomes for all practical purposes the only form of 
contemplation. Thet is why Plotinus calls action at this level a mere 
shadow of cortemplet:on. Even though it is a straying from contemplation, 
however, action never leaves contemplation entirely behind and tries to 
retum to contemplative intimacy by producing works which will be 
enjoyed by contemplation. Works are performed ostensibly for the 
preservation ard cnhancement of self-existence through a process of 
possession, and possession is a tendency towards identity or union, which 
is perfect contemplation. Contemplation is the end of action. The more 
action is attuned to contemplation the less the need of the soul to go out of 
itself in action (i.c., the greater the quality of action the less the quantily of 
action’) (IIL8.5). Contemplation is, bota the origin and end of action, for 
poiesis is the application of rational Forms to potential matter, and this is 
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an activity of contemplation, “for creating is bringing a Form into being, 
and this is filling all things with contemplation” (ILL8./). Hence, the 
originative prinviple (Form, Logos, contemplation) is for all things the 
goal, which is to say that the whole life of the universe is philosophy, or, 
as Sri Aurobindo puts it, “All life is yoga.””° 

What I hope as been elcar‘y brought out in this meditation on 
Plotinus is that the role of the hypustases for the practical life is not merely 
that of serving as guide posts for the return journey to the Absolute. They 
also function as indispensable powers to be used by the contemplative 
actor in his creative involvement with the world. While Plotinus cid not 
develop this aspect of the spiritual life, Sri Aurobindo made it a central 
feature of his Integral Yoga. It is this emphasis that prompted him to 
remark that his yoga begins where all the others end. 

According to Sri Aurobindo the Integral Yogi does not merely use 
the involutionary dimersions as stepping stones to the infini:c, but brings 
the insigat and puissance (cit-sakti) found there by the elevation of his 
consciousness to bear on manifest nature in order to further the 
evolutionary progress not only of himself or cven humanity, but of all life 
and even physical nature itself. The involutionary dimensions, populated 
by gods, constitute part of the mechanism of grace, which plays a 
necessary part in facilitating spiritual development. The help that the 
beings of the involutionary planes can render to the evolving earth 
consciousness is severely limited, however, by the lack of conscious 
cooperation with them on the part of humanity. This lack of cooperation 
and the consequent difficulties we have in manifesting the Divine in the 
material world constitutes a negative fecdback loop that reinforces the 
resentment world views of dualism and materialism. 

In Conclusion, if Neoplatonism is to be revived as a viable 
conternporary philosophy, I believe it needs to develop the neglected 
aspect of that philosophy outlined in this essay, and Sri Aurobindo’s 
Integral philosophy would serve as an indispensable guide in this 
endeavor." 
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2. The Life Divine, Book Two, Part 1, chepter [V. “The Divine and the Undivine” 
(p.369 of the 1951 New York edition). 

3. Centenary Edition, 18:102 3. 

. Collected Works, 9:491. 

. bid 15:135. 

. Cf. Plato's Sympostum 210. 

. See Juan Devk, Nature, Contempiation, and the One, (Toronto, 1967) 2.29. 

. This contemplative understanding of action is virtually identical to the concept 
of nishkama karma, desireless action, of the Bhayadvad Gite, and mutatis 
rautandis, to the wu-wei, non-action, of Taoism. 

9, “Yoga is skill in action,” (Bhagavad Gita 11.50) 

10. In a note to his wanslation of Znnead 111.8.7, Armstrong observes that “by 
making theoria the ead of all perception and action Plotiaus abclishes, no doubt 
consciously and celiberately, Aristotle’s cistinction between praktixe and 
thearenke episteme, or dianoia...and mzkes the whala life, not anly of man but the 
universe philosophy in Aristotle's sense.” “All Lite is Yoga” 1s the epigram to Sri 
Aurobindo's book, The Synthesis of Yoga. 

11. Another lacunae in Plotiaus that Aurobindo's thought would help to fill is in 
the area of spiritua. scciology and ¢ philosophy of history. These are consequences 
of Plotinus's conceniration on the stetic, nontemporal (Shiva) aspect of the Divine 
and his failure to appreciate the dynamic temporal (Shakti) aspect. 
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The Four Dimensional Philosophy 
of Indian Thought and Plotinus 


I. C. Sharma 


At the very outset I would like to define Indian thought as that eth:co- 
metaphysical philososhy, waich has its roots in the four Vedas, Rig, Sama, 
Yajur and Adharva Samhilas which express the four-dimensional essence 
of the experiences of the sages, engaged in the spiritual search of God, 
Nature and Man. Further, this very thought has its roots in the Brahmana 
Granthas which are the cxplana:ory and definitional part of the Vedas: in 
the Aranyakas, the philosophical experiential conclusions, drawn by the 
forest dwe'ler practitioners of the fourfold knowlecge stated above, and in 
the Mahavakayas (the universal statements), experienced, expressed and 

" stated in the Upanisadic vart of the Vedic tradition. Let it be pointed out 
that the Vedic tradition the Vedic Truth is called Sruti, the revealed 
Truth. This wuth was attained by “he practice and experience of the 
Ultimate Reality, the groundless Grourd of everything that exists, lives 
and has being; i: is again four-dimensional. This ancient most cthico- 
metaphysical philosophy has the following four divisions: 


1) Tae Mantras or hymns; 

2) The Brahmanas or the explanatory notes; 

3) The Aranyakas or the books written by the forest wellers; 
4) Lhe Upanisads or the philosophical conclusions. 


The Mantras or hymns are the oldest aspect of the Vedic literature 
and have been classified into the four major collections stated above, (i) 
Rig (ii) Sama (ii) Yajur and (iv) Adharva Samhites. These Samhitas cover 
a very wide field, ranging from the social problems of marriage, love and 
gambling to metaphysical theories of creation. But most of the hymns are 
addressed to gods, who on a close examination tun out to be the names of 
the various cntitics or powers of une Supreme God. This Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, again. is not a person but a central Reality, the Master of the 
creation that resides in the very core of everything that exists. According 
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to Plotinus as well, gods are the entities arising from light, and ‘ight is 
equivalent to Brahman. 

The Brahmuanic literature explains the various rituals and analyses, 
the various terms used in the aymns But unfortunately, this literature has 
been neglected, not only by the Western, but by Indian scholars as well. In 
fact, Brahmanas are a link between the Vedic hymns and the Upanisadic 
Philosopay. In the absence of a systematic study of (he Brahmenas, the 
apparent conflict between the ritualistic philosophy of the Vedas anc the 
Atma Vidya (he scierce of self) of the Upanisads, which places 
knowledge above action can never be resolved. 

The four dimensional philosophy ef ihe Vedas and Upanisads, 
though chror.clogically prior to the four-dimensional mystic shilosophy of 
Plotinus with the three hypostases of tae One, the Nous and World Soul 
plus the concept of Nature or Matter as an cmanation from the World 
Soul, is no: onty similar to, Sut almost identical with the latter. Before 
explaining the mystic experience and its purpose the union of the 
individual soul with the Gre the Supreme Being, the Supreme Abode of 
Man and Nature it seems necessary to allude briefly to the four 
dimensional basis and background of metaphysics, ethics, psychology, 
epistemology and sociology of the Vedic and the Upanisacic philosophy. 

The four dimensions 07 the Vedic tradition staled above, point to 
the idert:ty of the Vedic and the Upanisadic fonr-dimensionality with that 
of Plotinus. The Vedas, the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, the three 
foundational philosop‘ical texts comprising tae Indian tradition, agree in 
accepting the following four fold-nature of the Bralunan, the Supreme 
Being as: 


(i) Avyava Brahman (the Etemal Infinite Ground of all), corresponding a 
Plutinus’ One, and even transcending the Onc; 

(2) Aksurc Bralunan (the Indestructible Causc), corresponding to Plotinus’” 
Nous; 

(3) Atmaksara Brahman (the Supreme Self), cndowed with the potontiality of 
creation, preservation and destruction, and hence a Crea‘or, not yet 
differentiated as subject and abject, corresponding, to the World Soul of 
Plotinus; and 

(4) Visvasrit Brahman (the Cosmic Manifestation), che extended material 
world of un:verses, super gzlaxies, and individualitics, as an emanation 
and irradiation of just one spark of the Supreme Self, corresponding <0 
the ensouled matter oz Namure of Plotinus. 
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A word of caution in ‘his context seems to be necessary to 
distinguish between the Plotinian Hypostases and the four-dimensional 
nature of Brahman, even though both Plotinian philusophy end Indian 
thought are firmly rooted in the mystic experience, the sole purpose of 
which is the return of the four-dimensional Self of man to tne four 
dimensional Supreme Self the One. The Avyaya Brahman is not to be 
confused even with the One or with Umty. since It is also beyond One. 
Evea Plotinus agrees with this transcendence of the One in his writings. 
Thus the One of Plotinus can be regarded as closer to the Avyaya 
Brahman, even though it is not wholly identical with it. The Avyaya 
Brahman is also designated as the Paratpara Brahman (the Brahman 
beyond the beyond). Aksara Brahman ‘s the Absolute and Indestructible 
the unmunifested potential Cause. This very Aksara manifests or 
transforms Itself as the Parama Purusa (the Supreme Self or the Supreme 
Person). 

Les: the comparison given above be misunderstood, a clarification 
seeris necessary. The Aftmaksara is wholly identical neither with the 
World Soul, nor wich the zeus ‘hough it is closer tu the nous than to the 
World Soul, because it is the emanation from the Aksara Brahmen, which 
is both the One and also the nous. 

It would help to clarify why the entire gamut of Indian Thought 
(including Jainisrn, Buddhism and the materialist Carvaka philosophy) has 
deen comprehended in the Upanisadic philosophy, which expounds the 
Pancakosa Theory cf the Self ..c., the Theory of the Annamaya Kosa (the 
dodily Self), the Pranamaya Kosa (the biological Sel2), the Manomaya 
Kosa (the Mental o> Psychological Self, the Viinunamaya Kosa (the 
intellectual or rational Self), and the Anandamaya Kosa (the Spiritual or 
Blissful Self). 

The final Kosa or Sheath, the highest stage of the individual self, 
consists of bliss. It is within the intellectual, mental, biological and 
paysical self and is the subtest of all. It corresponds to the Praiapati, the 
center of céulers and te truth of truths. The realization of the spiritual or 
dlisstul Self leads to God-realization, having attained which the aspirant 
rises above all contradictions and antinomies. The two stages of self- 
zealizacion, Moksa or Jivanmukdi Ciberation while living in the body) aad 
Videha Mukti (final liberation or release after physical death), have been 
recognized by all the schools 97 Indian Philosophy. Ihus the Upanisadic 
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thought is che very roc and foundation of the metaphysical as well as the 
ethical concepts of all the systems of Indian philosophy. 

The Upanisads also regard man as four-dimensionel by curnbining 
the causal intellectual 2go and the spiritval Self as Atmzn. Society as an 
organic whole is constitutec by Atman (Soul as the spiritual organ), 
Buddhi, (the adraimistrative organ, the causal intellect), Manahk (Mind, the 
skilled labour organ) and Sarira (the physical labour organ), 
retrospectively designated as the four castes, Branmanas (the spiritual 
class), Kshatriyes (the administrative class), Waishyas (the skilled labour 
class) and Shudras, (the labour class), based entircly on thcir bent of mind 
and voluntary adoption of a particular occupation. 

‘The Vedic and Upanisadic Brahman are identical because of this 
four dimensionality viz., (1) The Ground (2) The Cause (3) The Supreme 
Self and (4) The Cosmic Form, corresponding to the Plotinian One, Nous, 
the Warld Soul and ensouled Matter or Nature. 


This parallelism holds good as far as the consticution of man 1s 
concerned. According to the Vedas, Upanishads and Bhagavadgite, Man is 
microcosmic Brahman, whose four-dimensionality is consti.uled by the 
sum of Atman (Pure Being), Buddhi (the Casual Seif), Manah (creative 
psyche ‘he mind}, and Sarira (the physical body with five sense organs 
and five organs of action). It is noteworthy that in the Vedic tradition, the 
gradation “rom Avyaya Brahman (the Pure :nexhaustible Ground of 
everything) to Visvavrit (the Cosmic form inclusive of the Wor!¢ Soul anc 
Matter), that is fom the One to Nature, in Plotinian languege, is from the 
subtle and most fundamental to less subtle and dependent, The Plotiniar. 
concept of matter confirms this very gradation: 


“That which is taken to be material, is in reality the Soul. It is an 
extension of Soul down below the normal level of Soul, or 
better, it 's Soul in its lowest possible level of being. Just as all 
of ths level of Suul is an catension of Mind down below in its 
normal level, so Mind is tae One in an extension down below its 
normal level, or the One in its lowest possible level. Thus 
Plotinus’ Ultimate is transcendent in its level as the One from all 
determinete being, but it is immanent in it as Nous”.' 


The Upanisads, as stated above, regard Atman (the Self or 
Purusha) as identical with man as miniature Brahmar., The gradation in 
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the case of Brahman from Avyaya to V:svasrit is from sudtle and mast 
fundamental to less subtle and dependent as already stated. In the case ot 
man, called Adhyatma, the gradation is from the most subtle to the most 
gross. Based on this fourfold cosmic metaphysics and human nature, are 
the fourfold social, ethical, philosophical and mystical systems in the 
Vedas, Upanisads and Bhagavadgita. Unlike Plato, the social system in the 
Vedic tradition is not threefo'd, but fourfold, because of the spiritual, the 
intellectual, the mentel and the physical aspects. The fourfold values 
parallel to Platonic virtues are Artha (economic value) controlled by 
temperance; Kama (love), depending on courage and temperance; Dharma 
(ethical duty), depending on justice and courage; end Moksha (spiritual 
perfection), depending on wiscom. The Upanisacs also state the fourfold 
nature of knowledge, based on the four levels of Jaqiad (waking 
consciousness); Svapra (dream consciousness); Susupti (deep sleep 
consciousness or unconsciousness}; Turiva (supra-consciousness, 
associated with the spiritual self, the causal self, the mental self and the 
physical self, respectively). The worc Cit (consciousness) applies both to 
waking and dream consciousness end the word Acit (unconsciousness) as 
the ground of Cir (conscivusness), is not to te understood as devoid of 
consciousness. Turiya is beyond the concept 07 Cit and Acit. Incidentally, 
Plotinus’s gradation of the stages from the physical to the level of the One, 
so far 2s soul’s journcy back o the One is concerned, seems to be parallel 
to this hierarchy. 

Tt seems important to mention that the philosophy of the 
Bhagavadgita propounds four, not chree parts, as it is commonly believed. 
Taese four paths or methods or Yogas, of attaining enlightenment are: the 
Buddhi Yoga, corresponding to the spiritual aspect of man (the Buddhi 
here may imean Nous, which is closer to the One); Jnana Yoga 
corresponding to the intellectual or rational aspect, Boakti Yoga, 
corresponding to the mental aspect; and Karma Yoga, corresponding to the 
physical nature of Man. It is pertinent to point out that the first six 
discourses of thc Bhayavadgita are devoted to the Budchi Yoga, the 
seventh and eighth discourses explicate the Inana Yoga, the ninth to the 
twelfth discourses explain the Bhakti Yoga, and the last six discourses 
expound the Karma Yoga. This four dimensional trend of metaphysics, 
ethics, sociology, and practical spirituality in Indian Thought is 
undoubtedly based on the mystic experience of the One Ultimate Reality, 
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as experiential and is not a figment of imagination. The same explanatior. 
applies to the Plotinian metaphysics. 

The One propourded by Plotinus as the basics of the 
Intelligence Nous, the World Soul and of Matter, is not a product of mere 
imagination, but thal experiercible indestructibility and everlastingness 
whick. pervades every being everywhere. It would be appropriate here te 
compare the notions of Matter and Braaman in both the Hindu tradition 
and Neoplatonism. The Isopanishad says “All this living and nonliving 
(existence) is permeated with Isa (God as Supreme Being), hence the way 
to the Supreme is to enjoy everything with an attitude of non attachment.”* 

Accorcing to Plotinus this everlastingness is present in Matter or 
Nacurs as weil zs in the Soul and Nous. While defining Matter Plotinus 
says “Matter then, makes the greatest contribution to the formatioa of 
bodies...so here in the material world, the many forms must de in 
something which is One...we can see that this is so because in our Dresent 
experience things that are mixed together come to identity by hav:rg 
matter, and there is no need for any other medium, because each 
constituent of the mix-ure comes bringing its own Matter”? 

Tae Bhagavadgita very clearly points ou: that the One’s 
indestructibility is immanent everywhere: “Kaow that (Being) to be 
indestructible in which everything is rooted; no one is capable of 
anrihilatng [t.“* 

Further, the substrate according to ‘he Bhagavadgita 1s both 
poteutial and actual Being and becoming as coex:stert ontologically: 


“Nasate Vidyate Rhavo 
Nabhavo Vidyate Satan 
Ubnyerapi Driskto Aniah 
Tunyo Tatva Darshibhill” 


That is: 


Non-being cannot exis:, 
Nonexistent cannot be; 
The seezs have accepted this...ontology.* 


Amazingly, Plotinus also arrived at this ontological notion of the 
subs‘rate. He says: “One speaks of potert:al and actual existence; and one 
speaxs of actualizy in the class of ex:sting ‘hings. We must consider 
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therefore what pocential and what actual existence is. Is actuality the same 
as actual existence, and if anything 1s actuality, 1s it also actually existent? 
or are the two different and is i: not necessary for that which is actually 
existing to be actuality? Further, it is clear that there is potential existence 
in che World of Things perceived by the senses, we must not speak of 
potential existerce simply; for it is not possible to exist potentially withour 
being potentially anything...It is better and clearer to use “potentia. 
existence” ‘r relation to “actual existeuce” and “potentiality” in relation to 
“actuality”. 

It looks as if Plociaus is providirg an intellectual explanation of 
(he intuitively discovered nature of the substrate as both being anc 
becoming or being and existence potentiality and actuality. As a matter of 
fact, his notion of the substrate was an intu:tive discovery rather (hau an 
intellectual construct. 

Tais very substrate is the receptac.e of all. In the words of 
Plotinus, “What is called ‘mztter’ is said to be some sort...of ‘substrate’ 
ard ‘receptacle’ of forms...As for the question whether intelligible matter 
is eternal...intelligible realities are originated in so for as they have 
beginning, but unoriginatzd because they have not a beginning in time: 
they always proceed from sumethiny else, not as always corning into being 
like the universe, but always existing, like the universe There.”” 

‘Yaus Plotinus points out that all the individual ties arise ‘tom the 
unmunifested subsuate und that this substrate is the matrix of all the 
experiences of te senses and of the mind. The Bhagavadgita calls ths 
nature the ‘lower’ nature or apara praérti...So far as the subswate of the 
individuality is cor.cemed, tris nature is called Avyakta or unmarifestec 
maverial ground known as Pradhan in Sankhya system and Avyaktia in the 
Bhagavadgita: “Avyaktai vyaktayah sarvah prabhavanti.” That is, al! the 
individualities arise out of the unmunifesled substrate.* 

As lower nature or apara prakrti, this substrate has beer. 
beautifully expressed in the Bhegavadzita: 


“ Bhumiraponalo vayuh kham mano 
Budchirevaca ahamkara itivam me 
Bhinna prakrirasiadha” 


That is, earth, water, fire, air, space (ether) mind, intelligence and 
ego are the eight different types of Nature. It is further stated that these aze 
the lower nature which are dependent upon and rooted in One Supreme 
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Brahman. The point to be noted here is that the immanence of tae One 
Ultimate Being in all the levels of existence from Matter to Nous and vice 
versa in the case of Plotirian philosophy and from the Avyaya to 
Vishvasrit ard vice versa in the case of Indian Thought, has deen 
propounded solely on the basis of immediate intuitive and mystical 
experience. This fact must de highlighted in the context of comparative 
study cf Plotinus and Indian ‘Thought especially because Plotinianism is an 
unique expressior. of Plotinus’ Four-dimensional Philosophy. Any 
imposition of other influences on Piotinus would be out of place. 

It is claimed “hat Plotinus’s teachings were the culmination of 
ancient Greek and Roman philosophy, since Plotinus followed 
chronologically Plato and his successors. But this culmination was not a 
inere summary of wha: the previous writers had stated. It may be granted 
that Plotinus’ ideas derived their inspiration frur Plato, whose philosophy 
he thoroughly studied. The greatness of his teaching, however, does nol 
depend on his study of Plato nor on the observations of contemporary 
Christian traditions. Plotinas’s philosophy was primarily the outcome of 
his personal inner experience and his spiritual development. His own 
intuitive exper-ence, his meditation and the glimpses of the divine light, 
led him to his fundamertal convictions, concluding that God is the source 
of all ex:slerice. 

Plotinus’s cosmology reveals the presence of individual 
differences and plurality of souls in the spatio-tem oral world, emanating 
rom one God, who is Hirnself infinite and uncifferentiated. his One is 
also the Supreime God, identified with the light above ‘ight. Beyond this 
however, he tried to avoid the use of any positive concept to define God, 
lest it conceptual!y limit Him. Human soul individuates from the World 
Soul, which :tsclf is an emanation from the infinite God. Before being 
incarnated, the soul was i a state of constant contem?.ation of the eternal 
Nous (Mind), and had complete knowledge of the good. Having separated 
from God and descended ino the material world, it is now on its journey 
back to God and passes through various births in its ascent towards ils 
Supreme Source. In the state of ecstasy, the soul is raised above all 
limitations and merges with the soul of God. Only thus reunited with its 
source can the sou! retain true knowledge. These ideas cannot be labelled 
as ‘he mere summary of a theoretical study of Plato or Aristotle on the part 
of Plotinus. Rather, they are the expression of intuitive inner experiences 
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arising from the link of the individual consciousness with the cosmic 
current. 

When the intuitior. is honoured, and when the inner experience 
corroborates the external observation, the diversity is understood in its 
right perspective. Differences and cuality are not abolished, Sut an insight 
into the underlying unity weaves a coherent and consistent pattern into the 
differences. Truih is then established as an organic whole of various 
interrelated parts, which are neither mutually exclusive nor ebsolutely 
independent. Reality is tuncamentally One anc essentially eternal. 
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Plotinus’ Criticism of Materialism 


Christos Evangeliou 


In Vita Piotini, Porphyry provides us with valuable information about 
Plotinus’ habits as a teacher and a writer.' From Porpkyry’s sympathetic 
presentation, Plotinus emerges as an inspired and inspiring teacher who, 
like Pythagoras, Socrates, Ammonius Sakkas, and other philosophers 
beZore kim, was reluctant to commit his thoughts to writing.” Late in life, 
le was persuaded by his students to write down and circulate his advanced 
doctrines among tke selective members of a small inner circle.’ When they 
do not express his mystical experiences in metaphorical language, 


’ Plotinus’ writings reflect the cor.versat:onal style of the school discussions 


which would review the opinions of various Ilellenic philosophers of the 
pacl on a given subject, and invariahly end up in presenting the Platoric 
position as understood by Plotinus. Only two of the fifty-four treatises are 
engaged in polemics, Enneads [1.9 and VI.1, and in both cases Plotinus 
assumed the role of the defender of Plato and genuine Platonism of the 
Old Academy. The forrner of the polemical trealises attacks the Gnostics 
for the:r misunderstanding of Platonic texts, while the latter criticizes both 
Aristotle and the Stoics for their audacity to propose radically new sets of 
categories as a substitute for the Platonic “gencre of beirg”.* Elsewheze I 
have analyzed the arguments and explained “he reasons Zor which Plotinus 
found it necessary to criticize the Gnostics and to reject the Aristotelian 
doctrine of categories.* A: the present I would like to consider the specific 
objections which Plotinus raised against what he considered as a Stoic set 
of categor:es ir. Ennead V1.1 which has not received much attention 
comparcd with his criticism of the Aristotelian set.® 

These two sets of categories ere functionally comparable in that 
each of them attempts to provide an cntologically adequate account of the 
sensible world, but they are ecually unacceptable to Plotinus who, tcing 
convinced of its truth, wanted to revive the ontology of ancient Platonism 








~ with its emphasis on immaterial. incorporeal, and intelligible beings. It 


will become clear from our discussion that the debate had to co less with 
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logic end more with ontology which at the middle of the third century 
A.D. was about to teke arother tum away from the prevailing matertalism. 
The time was ripe for the re>:rth of Platonism of the Old Academy and 
Plotinus was ready to fight all opposition to such a revival. But before we 
come to consider Plotinus’ specific cbjections to Stoic monistic and 
materialistic conception of the Cosmos, it would be helpful to place our 
discussion in its agpropriate contex:. 


a8 


£jmead Y1.1.1 opens with a paragraph in which Plotinus looks back at the 
history of Greek philosophy and surms up the opinions held by various 
philosophers regarding tae number and nature of beings: “Some said there 
was onc being, some a definite number, and some an infinite number; and 
in each of these groups, some said the one being was one thing and some 
arather, and tae same applies to those who said the number of beings was 
Itmited and those who said that it was infinite.” Plotinus asserts that the 
rclat:ve merits of each of these positions had already been considered by 
others who rejected, with good reasons, the two extreme views which 
claimed that being is one or infinite in number. The consensus was that the 
number of categorically generic beings is limited and definite, but there 
was disagrccmert es to their correct number between the most important 
schools, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Platonic, which had respectively 
declared for a tenfold, a fourtold, and a fivefold division of reality. Hence 
the problem. In his effort to solve this ontological probiem and to prove 
that the Platonic division is philosophically sounder than eithe: of the 
alternative divisions, Plotinus aad to display great dialectical dexterity and 
a pugnac‘aus spirit which are not typical of him.® 

Plotinus’ strategy develovs in three phases. In Ennead VI. he 
criticizes both the Aristotelian tenfold and che Stoic fourfold divisions of 
beings or rather sets of categories’ for many reasons but basically because 
neither of them seers to pay sufficient attert:on to the intelligible and 
immaterial realm which has, for the Platonists, the most important beings; 
in Ennead V1.2 he expounds and defends the Platonic fivefold division of 
be:ngs as found in the Sophist 254c-255d, to on, tauton, heteron, kineyis, 
and stasis, because it zrticulates clearly the ontological relations of the 
inte.ligible beings; and in Ennead V1.3 he returns to consider the sensible 
realm of becoming for which he attempts to provide a new set of five 
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categories which differ from the Aris‘otelian categories." This fact in 
conjunction with the fact that only six of the thirty chapters of Enneads 
VLI are devoted to criticizing the Stoic division of categories indicates 
that, for Plotius, the real threat to the revival of Platonism was not the 
crude monistic materialism of the decaying Stoa, but the more subtle and 
sophisticated Pezipatetic ontology which gave priority to  scns:ble 
substances over the pure Platonic Forms."' 

It is true that such Stoic doctrines as the unity and sympathy of the 
sensible cosmos, the function of logos ard of providence in ordering and 
guiding all nature and the ideal of the wise man who practiccs arete and 
fiads happiness in this life, did influence the thought of Plotinus. Sume of 
these doctrines as well as many Aristotelian doc‘rines did find their way 
into the Enneads so that Porphyry is ‘ustified in stating “His (Plotinus’) 
writings ere full of concealed Stoic and Pexipatetic doctrines. Aris-otie’s 
Metaphysics, in pacticular, is concentrated in them.”"* However, since the 
categorical doctrine is not among those Stoic doctrines which influenced 
Plotinus’ philesophy, i: would seem that he had serious ontolog:cal 
objections against it. 


Ul 


According to Ennead V1.25, 1-6, the Stoics distinguish four genera or 
categories of beings which he identifies as follows: substrates, substances 
or “subjects” (dnoxeiveva) qualia or qualificd things (novx); d:sposed 
things or “things in a certain state” (nds €xovia), and relatively d:sposed 
things ur “things in a certain state in relation to others” (mpd¢ 1 mig 
éxovta).” Plotinus also clams that chese genera are subsumed under a 
super genus, “the something” (t.) which is supposed to encompass both 
the corporeal, existent, and real things of the sensible world, as well as the 
incorporcals; void, time, place, and the famous AeKtt."* This supposed 
super genus Decame the target of his first attack: 


For, really, how incomprehensible and irrational this something of theirs 
1s, anc how unadepted to bediless things and bodies. And they have not 
left any room for differences with whick they will bs able to differentiate 


the something. And this something is either existent or non-existent; i> 


then, it is existent, it is one of its specics; but if it is non-existent, the 
existent 1s non-existent. Anc there are innumerable other objectiors. 
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Well, we shculd leave those for the present and consider the division 
itself (VI-1-25, 6-12).'* 


In order to appreciate Plotinus' arguments against the stoic 
division of reality, we must keep in mind the basic tenets of their 
philosopay of nature."® Ter the Stoics the real world is one, living, finite, 
and corporeal being locatec ir the infinitely expanded void, “like the seed 
in the womb.”"’ It is permeated by the divine and vital mveiuia which is 
also mater:al but active and responsible for the differentiations and 
qualificatioas of matter which vives rise lu elemenzs, living beings, and 
rational beings, all sympathctically related as parts of an integrated 
Cosmos.* in other words everything real is either matter or qualified 
matter, but the qualifications of mattcr arc duc to influerce of pneiuna 
which is to be understood as a material like firy-air.” 

With this picture of the Stoic conception of the world in mind, it 
will be easy to understanc the reason for which Plotinus concentrates the 
fire of his criticism on the first two genera: the dnoxcipeva identified with 
materia. bodies and ultimately with matter; and the rod identified with 
the qualified material bodies; while he is rather brief in his treatment of the 
other two categories, “the things in a certain state” and “the relatives”. For 
instance, he is awarc that the Stoics try to distinguish between “the certain 
state”, as it applies to matter which produces the qualia, and as it applies to 
qualia which produces specificaly what they call “things in a certain 
state.* But, Plotinus objects, since the qualia themselves are nothing but 
“matter in a certain state”, it would follow that “the things in a certain 
scate” are ultimately related to mater. Besides, even if the positing of the 
third category is accepted as legitimace, Plotinus finds totally unacceptable 
its claim to substitute for such diverse Aristotelian categories as quantity, 
quality, place, time action, passion, position ané possession, although in 
Enneud V1.3 he did not admil most of these categories into the fivefold list 
which he accepted as final.” He concludes with a remark about the fourth 
category: 


But as regards the relative, if they did aot class it under one genus with 
the other (things in a certain state) it would take another discussion to 
enquire if they give any reality to such (relative) states, since they often 
do not do so. And again it is absurd <o put a thing which is suosequent to 
things already existing into the same genus as the things which were there 
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before: for onc and two must te there first for there to be half and 
double.” (VL1 30, 24-28) 


Plotinus’ hrief comment on the fourth category of relation and the 
relative contrasts with its importance for Ancient and Moderna Skepticism 
and the enthusiastic treatment which i: Aas received.””! 

However, about the other twu calegories especizlly the first one, 
Piot:nus has something more interesting to say. Utilizing dialecticaly the 
Aristotelian distinctions between genera and species, prior and posterior, 
potentiality and actuality, substarce and accidents, and matter and form, 
Plotinus is ad‘e to look critically al the Stoic categury of Wnoxetpeva.” To 
suramarize and peraphrase his argument (VI.1 25-27), it seems to Plotimis 
that the Stoics are mistaken in giv:ng priority to matter by considering it as 
a first principle and at the same time as a genus of being to be classified 
with material bud:es (o which il gives rise, (hus mixing carelessly what, in 
their account, is prior to that which is posteriar. Furthermore, they speak 
ot aypokeimena in plural, while the singular would be more eppropmate, 
since ‘heir conception of raatter is one continuous and indivisibie mass.” I: 
is elso absurd to give priority to matter which is potentialily, instead of 
giving it to actuality, that is, the forms, the rationes seminales oz the divine 
Adyos. 

The absurdities seem to multiply for the Stoics who identified 
mutter with body which itself is a compusile of maller and some form or 
otaer unless, Plotinus remarks, they use the word “body” with a new 
meaning different from the common one whica associates natural bodies 
with taree-dimensionzlity and resistance.“ Above all, by giv-ng 
entological priority and the place of honor to thal which in inde nite, 
obscure, shapcless, lifeless, and mindless, that is, sheer matter, the Stoics 
reduce every hing clse inchiding God to “matter in a certain state.” 

To Plotinus it does not make sense to nold, as the Stoics do, that 
substantiality 1s decreasing as onc moves from raatter to body, from bodies 
to living beings, and from living beings to raliunal beings hecause it is 
contrary to intelligible reality and its priority as he understands it. He 
describes as follows the root of the Stoic absurdities and the gulf waich 
mae theirs and the Plotinian epproach to reality and to the really real 

eings: 


The cause of this is that sense-perception hecame their guide and they 
trusted it for the placirg of principles and the rest. For they considered 
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that bodies were the real beings, and, since they were afraid of their 
transformation into each other, they thought that what persisted under 
them was reality, as if someone thought that place does not perish. Yet 
place also does persist for them, but they cugat not to have considered 
that what persists in any kind of way was real being, bu: to see first what 
characteristics mus: belong to whal is uly real, on the existence of which 
persistence for ever depends... But the most extaordinary of all is that, 
though they are assure of the existence of each aud every tring by scasc- 
perception, they rosit as real being what cannot be apprehended by sense, 
tor they do not rightly attribnte resistance to it, resistance is a qualily. But 
if they say they grasp it by intellect, ‘t is an odd sort of intellect which 
ranks raatter befor itself and attnbutes real being to matter but nct to 
itself. So, since their intellect is not real for them, how could it be 
trustworthy when it speaks about things more authentic than ‘tself and is 
in no way related to them? (VI-1, 28, 5-26) 


Regarding “he second category, the qualia or qualified things, 
Plotinus proceeds in a similar manner. He saises a series of questions 
about the nature of the qualia and how they differ from the substrates in 
order to make the po‘rt that Stoic materialism has tumed the world really 
upside down. To paraphrase his argument again, it runs as follows: Since 
she Stoics posit qualia as a second category, it must be different from their 
first category, the substratun which was shown to be material, passive and 
composite. Therefore, the second category must be simple, active and 
incorporeal. But that is not what the Stoics assert, when they talk ebout 
Eyao1 AOyot and characterize their second category as qualificd matter 
and qua-itied substrata. If their Adyou are nothing Sut “matter in a cermain 
state,” tais would make the second category indistinguishable from the 
third. Plo:inas’ opponents -nust face the dilemma that either the 2dyot are 
real beings before they unite with mattcr in order to produce the qualified 
chings, in which case they will have to give up their materialism, or the 
26yot are not real, in which case they must abandon their division of the 
calegorics bccausc all of them are reducible to “matter in a certain state.” 
But, Plotinus asks poignantly: 


Who then, asserts this? Not, presumably, matter. But perhaps maitet does 
assect it: for matter in < certair. state is intellect; though the “in a certain 
state” is a meaningless addition. Matter, then, says this and understands it. 
And if talked sense, it would be surprising how it thinks anc does the 
works of the soul, when i: aas neither intellect nor soul....But, as things 
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arc, matter does not speak, but the speaker speaks with a larg? 
contribution from matter, tc which he entirely kelongs; even if he has a 
bit of soul, he speaks in ignorance of himself and of the power which is 
ale to speak the truth about such ‘hings. (VII. 29f 27-36) 


The irony with which Plotinus speaks in this passage highlights 
the gap which separates the philosaphy of Platonic ideelism which ie 
wanted to revive from the decaying philosophy of stoic materialism. 


IV 


From tue above observations and comments it follows that Plot:nus did not 
treat the Stoic set of categories with much care nor did he approaca it in 
the same serious manner as he did the Aristotelian set. The reason for this 
differential treatment perhaps kas to do with two related factors which are: 
first, his adherence to the ontological interpretation of the categories, as 
opposed to the logicai and the grammatival interpretations whch were 
adopted by other Platonists;* and, second, his cormmi:ment to revive the 
philosophy of Plato. which, in a:s interpretation, gave priomty to the 
incorporeal and the intclligible being, while it gave to the sensible and 
coiporeal cosmos a slats of dependence. This commitment placed 
Piotinus in polar opposi-ion to Stoic corporealism and materialism which 
he considered as unworthy of serious attention by any philosopher with 
some sense of self respect a3 an intclligent human being, a be:ng capable 
of sccing rcality as it really is by using not only discursive reason and also 
Intuilive nous, 

Accordingly, believing that the Stoics were trying to conceal the 
sheer materialism of their philosophical system by drawing divisions upon 
divisions of beings within the same materialistic framework, Plotirus was 
unprepared to study the Stoic doctrine of the categories in the scholerly 
and dispassionate manner which his scudent Porphyry, for example, and 
Simplicius later, displayed in their numerous commentaries on Aristotle’s 
works. Unlike these commentators, Plotinus stows no interest and makes 
no effor: to understané the Stoic position correctly, let alone 
sytupathetically. For hirn nothing ontolagical'y souné could come from a 
philosophy which put the feet in the place of the kead, unless and until the 
system were to be tumed around or rather literally up-side down. 

Evidently Plotinus was able to do to Stoicism what Marx did to 
Hegelianism in modern times but in the reverse order. This clearly 
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indicates that the long battle between materialism and idealism is by no 
means over. However, the signs of our troubled times seem to favor the 
revival of the Plotinian version of Platonism whose categories and 
ontological priorities are destined to remain, as they have always been, 
opposed to materialism in all its shapes, Stoic or Epicurean, Marxist or 
Maoist, Ancient or Modern. More than any possible historical connections 
between the two, what makes Plotinus a permanent ally of the Indian 
genus is his determined opposition co matesialism and his successful 
effort to revive the Platonism of the Old Academy with its cmphasis on 
things immaterial, such as the Soul, the Intellect, and the one Absolute. 


In conclusion, it would seem that Plotinian philosophy and Indian 
wisdom are destined to work together in assisting the human mind to 
comprehend the cosmos, to find its appropriate place in it, and to give 
meznirg to its existerce by see:ng that the true, the good, and the beautiful 
all stem from the same inefable Source. By the strength of their common 
wisdom, tolerance and enlightenment, Plotinien Platonism and Indian 
Spirituality can help post-modern humanity overcome anxious 
existentialism, atheistic materialism, and monotheistic fanaticism in any 
form of intolerant dogmatism. 
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Endnotes 


1. See Vita Plotini in Plotinus, / vols., ed. and translaied by A H. Armstrong, 
Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1978-1986. Unless stated otherwise 
all quotations will be from this edition. 

2. The art of writing should be considered as distinct from the art of dialectic and 
the art of speaking, For one can be a great teacher, like Socrates and Aminouius, or 
a great thinker, like Heraclitus and Heidegger, without being a great stylist. In this 
sense, Plato was exceptional. 

3. Porphyry was the most trusted of his students and accepted the responsibility of 
ordering and editing the treatises after the teachers death, which became known as 
the Enneads. 

4, In fact, the title of the three related treatise Ennead VI. 1, 2 and 3, is “On the 
Genera of Being.” 

§. See my Aristotle’s Categories and Porphyry, Leiden: J. E. Brill, 1988, 2" ed., 
1994, especially part Two; and “Plotinus’ An‘i-Gnostic Polemic and Porphyry’s 
Against the Christians” in Neoptatonism and Gnosticism, Rickazd Wallis and Jay 
Bregman, SUNY Press, 1988. 

6. The general perception that the Stoic categories, unlike the Aristotelian 
categories, played no significant role in the development of Stoic logic might 
explain the lack of interest. On this see B. Mates, Stoic Logic (Berkeley, +953), p. 
18; and I. M. Bochenski, Aricient Formal Logic (N. Holland, 1951), p.87. 

7. Although Plotinus does not identify which view was held by whom of the Pre- 
Socratics, it is not difficult to guess, since he seers to follow the pattern used in 
the first-book of Aristotle’s Melaphysics. See also Armstrong’s footnote 
information on this in his Plotinus, Vol. 1, p. 12. 

8. Other scholars have noticed that this part of the Enneads is difficult and taxing 
reading. E.g. W.R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (New York, 1923) p. 194. 
Part of the difficulty relates to the fact that in his criticism of tae Stoics and the 
Peripatetics Plotinus presupposes many commentaries which, although <zre not 
exiaut for us, were available and read in his school as a basis for the discussions to 
follow, as Porphyry informs us Vita Ploiini 14. 

CE ‘Since he intends to apply the term genos to the intelligible realm of beg 
which is more unified than the sensible realm of becoming, Plotinus prefers to 
refer to the Aristotclian and the Stoic divisions as Aatzgoriai, For more on this 
important distinction I refer to my book, ap. cit., pp, 93-99. 

10. “The Plotinian Reduction of Aristotle’s Categories,” in Ancient Philosophy, 7 
(1988) 146-162 
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11. Beginning with Porphyry, Plotinus’ followers wied hard to reconcile 
Platonism and Aristotelianism by rckabilitating the doctrine of categories, as I 
have shown in my book Aristotle's Categories und Porphyry. 

12. Vita Plotini 14. 

13. The same names of the fowfold division is mentioned by Simplicius /1 
Aristoiglis Catagorias commentarium, ed. C. Kalbfleisch (Berlin, 1907), pp. 66- 
67. Mocem discussions on the subject include: M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Goettingen, 
1948-49), vol. 1, pp. 69-70 and vol 2, pp. 39-42; P. De Lacy, “The Swic 
Categories as Methodological Principles,” TAPA, 76 (1945): 246-263; J. M. Rist, 
Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 152-172; S. Samburzky, Physics of the 
Stoics (New York, 1959), pp. 17-20; A. A. Long, Hellen:stic Philosophy (London, 
1974), pp. .60-163; A. Graeser, Plotinus and ihe Swics (Leiden, 1972), Chapter 
Four, ME Reesor, “The Stoic Categories,” American Journal of Philosophy 78 
(1957): 63-82; and G. Reale, The Sustems of the Hellenistic Age, tr. J. R. Catan, 
(Now York, 1985) pp. 226-22$. For the fragments see H. von Armim, Stoicorum 
veterum fragmenta (Berlin, 1905). 

14. In SVF II, 501; also IJ, 333, the scholion from an anonymous commentary 
reads as follows: toia 5é ta kaboAKwtota OudvuUe. év. dv. ti. Kata tavtwv yap 
tév Gvtwv dépetar tcttc, Katd pév HWAdwva to év, Kat’ ‘ApiototéAn 10 év, 
Kare 88 tods Lrwixods 16 th. 

15. It would seem that Plotinus utilizes here Aristotle’s argument against those 
who posit being (10 Sv) as a genus capable of synonymous predication: ody, ofov 
te 58 tiv bvtwy Ev elven yévoc obce 1) Ev ottte 7d Sv, Metaphysics 998b 22, also 
1003& 23-24, 1017a 22-27, 1028a 10-b 7. 

16. Plotinus’ ontological approach to Stoic categories is closer to Subursky’s than 
to De Lacy’s interpretations in the works cited in note No. 13. The former has tried 
to analyze the Stoic physics and the latter the Stoic ethics in terms of their doctrine 
of categories with some success. 

17. SVF I, 37a, Stobaeus uses this beautiful metaphor to indicate the place of the 
divine Adyog in matter, but it could be applied to the whole world nested in the 
infinite abyss of void. 

18. For more details on the stoic cosmology, see Sambursky, Long, Pohlenz, and 
Reale as cited in note No. 13. 

19. SVF II, 359; If, 399-401; and I, 449. 

20. On this s2e my “The Plotinian Reduction of Aristotle's Categones.” Ancient 
Philosophy 7 (1988) 146-162. 

21. E. G. Long, op. cit, p. 163, writes “For this reason the fourth of the Stoic 
categories has the widest and most interesting implications. Where all things are 
interdependent, an idea which has today taken on a particular ecological 
significance, the concept of relationships is a fundamental one.” See also 
Sumbursicy, op.cit., p. 18-20. 
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22. It seems to me that Professor Reesor, op.cit., is inordinately cri‘ical of Plotinus 
because of his use of non-Stoic criteria in Lis criticism of the Stoic doctrine cf 
categories. 

23. “Oyxag is the word used here by Plotinus which gives the impressior. that, in 
his mind, the Stoic emphasis on matter and bodies seemed to reduce Platonic 
ontology to tumorous oncology. 

24. Plotinus was perhaps irtitated that the old Platonic definition of real being, 
“that which has the power of acting and being actec upon,” Sophist 248c, was 
approptiated by the Stoics and applied to material bodies. On the Stoic conception 
of body, see also Sambursky, op. cit., pp. 29-44; Long, op.cit., pp. 152-158; and 
Reale, op. cit., pp. 237-259. 

25. I have dealt with this problem in “Altemative Ancient Interpretations of 
Anistotle’s Categories.” In Language and Reality, cd. K. Boudouris (Athens, 
1985), pp. 163-173. 
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Plotinus and Vedanta 


S. R. Bhatt 


Every system of thought is basically a product of the felt necds and 
aspirations of its age and of the sociocultural milieu. In its rise it may 
envelop its past and may also gather influences from its surroundings. 
There is nothing wrong or unnatural about it. It is in this background one 
should view the striking similarity in fundamental ideas between Plotinus 
and Vedanta. The doctrinal affinity :n respect of the Vedic and the 
Vedantic ‘Tadekam’ and the ‘One’ of Plotinus is remarkable and altracts 
comparative studies. The half century old controversy as to whether 
Plotinus was influenced or not by Indian thought and whether Plotinus is 
hisuself Vedantic seems not very worthwhile. 

In their metaphysical reflections both Plotinus and Vedantic 
thinkers regard the One negatively as unknown and undefined and 
positively as unity of Being, Thought and Bliss (Saf, Cit. and Ananda). 
Both ascribe freedom (svarat) and volition (Kama) to the One. Both insist 
that the One is immanent and transcendent in many. 

This reference to doctrinal affinities, however, should not lead one 
to overlook the fact that the setting and the conceptual framework within 
which these two philosophies operate are different from each other and 
therefore any far fetched interpretation hes to be avoided in the zeal to 
point out their similarity. 

Plotinus and Vedantic tainkers highlight the need for metaphysics. 
Every thinking person sooner or later asks himself the questions, “Whe arm 
1?” “Why am I here?” “How did I get here?” “What is my future?” etc. 
These questions inevitably give risc to other questions about the nature of 
existence of both self and the world. Both Plotinus ard Vedantic thinkers 
held the deep conviction that, as Plotinus put :t, “We have undoubteilly to 
believe that the truth has been discovered hy some of the ancient and 
blessed philosophers.” But he cautions us by adding that, “It is advisable 
to sec who were those who found it end how we can ourselves reach it.” 
(Enneads IIl.6.1.13-16). In the Nasadiya Suxta of the Rgveda the seer 
poses a query about the supreme truth as follows: “Who knows it directly? 
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Who would answer the questions: Out of what sort of cause as it 
originated? From where did this creation take place? The gods themselves 
came into this existence atter this creation has taken place. Who can 
therefore say as to wherefrom all this originated? That out of which this 
origination took place, did i: undertake this creation or did it nut alsu uot 
do so? Only its Lord who resides ir: the Supreme heavens knows that; or 
maybe [Ie too does not.” 

But soon the Vedic seer recovers faith in the ultimate existence of 
one Supreme Beng (Saé) which is all-pervasive (Brahman) and which is 
the essence of all (Atman). 

In India, philosophy was always a faith by which people lived. 
Even when it was a critique of faith and questioned the old faith, it always 
created and substituted a new feith Buddhism is an instance of this 
tendency. Faith zlune leads lo certainty and experience. Faith anticipates 
that we will reach the tuth embodied and presupposed in the act of faith. 
This is what te Gita teaches, “Tre faith of eac’ is in accordance with his 
nature, 0 Bharata, man is made of his faith, as a man’s faith is, so is he.” 
(XVII 7.3). The Chhandogya Upanishad declares, “When one has faith 
then ore tetlects, without faith one dues not reflect. One reflects only 
when one has faith”, (CL7.19). Plotinus also holds, “Thus we arrived at a 
proof. But are we convinced? A proof enrails necessity but not conviction. 
Necessity resides in the intellect and conviction ir. the soul.” (Enneads 
V.3.6.8.10; VI.1.4.32) 

Faith, -hus, must precede all ultimate knowledge (paravidya) 
which is a spiritual experience. Faith has to guide it, serve it as its 
criterion. But it is not a blind or irrational faith. It is a faith which is 
compatible with reason and which is grounded in spiritual experience and 
which seeks its culminetion in that experience. Plotinus writes, “With my 
reason I find God. After I have found him I have not the same need for my 
reason as previously. God can be found by means of the laws of logic but 
these laws cannot analyze him. The power and indispensability of logic are 
freely granted; but in the case of simplex it is powerless; because its 
function is to analyze and a simplex is incapable of analysis. After I have 
reached the simplex by the power of my reason I contemplate that simplex 
because there is noting else left for me to do.” This is exactly what the 
Katha Upanishad says, “Drsyaie wagryaya buddhya suksmaya” (1.3) or, 
“nayamatma pravacanena labhyo na mcdhaya na bahuna srutena” (1.2) 
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There is such a striking similarity as if Plotinus were actually ‘ranslating 
the Katha Upanishad. 

In the primacy of experience reason, faith and scriptures all 
become mutually corroborative and supportive. But chis experience ‘s not 
applicable to sense experience which is incurably subjective, fin:te and 
ineffective, since ii is based un exclusive allention to a few isolated brute 
facis with 2 total neglect of multifacetedness and unitive nature of things. 
Paravidya is not accumulation of more information but entering into new 
dimensions of reality; a unitive or integral experience which transforms 
the entire being, changes one’s whole life and attitude. Professor K. S. 
Murty refers to it as commotion producing power (The Indian Spirit, p- 
134). Plotinus says that ‘true knowledge’ is the immediate intuition of the 
unity of beings. “In participating in tue knowledge we are real beings; we 
are all together real beings and constitute but one being.” Thus according 
to Plotinus the universal being is that in whose bosom every difference is 
absorbed, in which every distinction between subject and object comes to 
a complete end. Such an identity of self with universal being is not a 
rational conclusion reached by the discursive intellect but a special 
intuition arising from coatemplation. LLis not knowledge in the usual sense 
of the term since it is knowledge concerning the very subject of knowledge 
and the act of knowledge. It is the very presupposition in ail knowledge 
(Tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati). As the Upanishads say, How can it 
(discursive intellect) know him through whom it knows everything? How 
can it know that which knows? You can not see that which sees ir. seeing, 
nor learn that which learns in leaming, nor understand shat which 
understands in understanding. There is no other outside of it to sce, to 
understand and tv know, “whoever does not know it knows it. Unknown 
by him who knows it is known by him who does not know”. 


; In conclusion, it must be poirted out that this is not a metaphysics 
which is created in a library or in an armchair; but developed in the 
laboratory of real life situation with all concreteness. It is not an empty or 
barren speculation which could be in the west uncer the onslaught of 
logical positivism. It is not an abstract intellectual play with isolated end 
brute facts but an illumination of them in their inter-relatedness end 
interdependence. It 1s a way of life based on an integral view of life. It is a 
theory of action based on practical wisdom acquired through reflection on 
concrete experience, whether that experience pertains to a hattlefield as in 
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she Gita or to the court of a xing as in Brihadaranyakopanishad; or to the 
nermitage of a seer as in Chhandogya Upanishad or to the laboratory of a 
practicing scientist as in the Vaisesika thinkers experimenting on matter 
and motion; or to Caraka experimenting on vegetation. It is a darshana, a 
Wellauscliauung, a way of life wherein one finds unity, peace, perfection 
and plentitudc. 





Plotinus and Sankara 
Some Significant Affinities and Divergences 


G. C. Nayak 


Plotinus and Sankara, two thinkers from the ancient past, have in recent 
times often been dismissed too lightly by modern philosophers. 

Neoplatonism has fallen into disrepute even in the West. It has 
been accused of not being faithful to Pleto, of not being philosophy at a'l, 
and so on. Vedanta, especially Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta, has been 
charged by some contemporary scholars, of propagating and promoting 
illusionism and destroying our normal outlook on life as a whole. 

Some Western scholars, like P. R. Coleman-Norton for example, 
dismiss Ncoplatonism as poetry catlici tlan rational philosophy. “This is 
poetry, not philosophy, when rapture is exalted over reason, and in this 
essential process of Neoplatonism ancient philosophy abdicates”.' 

As for Indian philosophy, a band of self-appointed custodians of 
philosophy customarily dismiss the whole of Indian philosophy as mere 
Myslivism, poetry, primitive thinking and so on. 

Tt is in this context that we seek to revive Lae thoughts of these two 
great ancient thinkers, The question of their very relevance in the present- 
day world dominated by science and technology has first to be settled. 
Unless some relevance to current concerns can be established, there is 
litle point in discussing or examining the sudstance of their thinking. 

One must, however, ask the question: What is the ground of the 
claim of scicuce and technology to pose as the final arbiter of relevance? 
Why should everything be tested on the anvil of scieace and technology? 
Even if we concede some dominant role to science and technology in 
determining relevance, that role cannot be all pervasive. For example, 
Science and technology cannot dictate to us in such a way that no one is 
allowed to cherish classical music, or classical art and poetry. 

Contemporary televance or the absence of it cannot be 
predetermined, before onc has some grasp of the content of the thought of 
these ancient masters. Contemporary relevance, to my mind, cannot be 
affirmed simply on the grounds, for example, that present day scicntific 
findings are found to be in conformity with the Vedantic Wisdom o* the 
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past. This in itself, even if it were the case, cannot prove anything. Neither 
Vedanta nor Science, to my mind would gain a sort of invincibility or 
sacrosanctity simply because they may perhaps seem lv corroborate each 
other in and through some surface resemblance of theirs when differences 
are ‘ost sight of. Science, afici all, is ephemeral, and prone to change. It is, 
to say the least, falsifiable, in the worcs of Popper. 

There is nothing like final or ultimate knowledge, Wisdom or 
explanation in science, nor is it a fact that there is a single unitary principle 
available in science as a key principle for the solutions of all possible 
problems. The scientist can dream of a time in future where such an 
explanation can be found, and this is nothing but a fond hope, I should say, 
on the part of a scientist with an induilt inveterate optimism. Hawking, one 
of the greztes| cosmologists of the present day, thus gives us the hope that, 
“if we do discover a complete tacory (of Physics), it should, in time, be 
understandable in broad principles by everyone, not just a few scientists. 
Then we shall all, philosophers. scientists and just ordinary people, be able 
to take part in the discussion of why it is that we and the universe exist. If 
we find an answer to that, it would be the ultimate triumph of human 
reasou—for then we would truly know the mind of God”? 

Even this hypothetical situation is controveried by scientists like 
Davis who <hink that “rational explanation for the world in the sense of a 
close and complex system of logical :ruths is almost certainly impossible. 
We are barred from ultimate knowledge, from ultimate explanation, by the 
very rules of reasoning that prompt us to seek such an explanatiun in the 
first place”* If this is what science 1s, what corroboration for ultimate 
principles in metaphysics, whether it is Neoplatonisim or Advaita Vedanta, 
can be expected from the zesul:s of scientific pursuits? Perhaps we take to 
the wrong direction. when we turn to science for either corroboration or 
criticism of a metaphysical theory. Neither Neoplatonism nor Vedanta can 
take pride simply decause it is somewhat in a vague sense corroborated by 
the direction taken by present-day science. I am therefore, of the opinion 
that we have ¢o seek criter‘a for their relevance, if any, elsewhere. 

Moreover, there 1s one peculiarity about philosophy which needs 
to be noted vis a vis science. Scientific techniques, methodologies and 
findings may get outdated ur outmoded, but this does not happen in 
philosophy, at least not in the way it happens in science. Philosophers and 
their philosophies, especially those who really count, seem to have # 
tendency to persist, even if they at times are undermined or shown to be of 
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greater relevance at a particular time. Both Neoplatonism and Vedanta 
have persisted in spite of ther summary rejection, so to say, at the hands 
of some self-appointed cusivdians of philosophy, whether in the Wesi or 
even in India itself. 

As I understand the situation in philosophy, what survives in any 
philosophy worthy of its name, in spite of attacks ftom different angles 
and from various sources, is its adventure, so to say, in the world of 
thought, the conceptual shock or jerk and the intellectua: commotion or 
upheaval effected by such an adventure. What survives is tae novel way of 
looking at things, a direction given which may not be of any immediate 
utility but which may simply be the guiding spirit for in-degth researches 
to be carried on in future. 

A pioneer shows the way in an experience hitherto unnoticed, 
engineers a value-shift that would bring about a fundamental change in our 
ordinary day-to-day outlook, life and experience; provides an insizht or a 
coordinating thought that incessantly becxons us to take a dive into its 
immeasurable depth. All these and similar other factors in a genu:ne 
philosophical enterprise are those that survive against all odds, anc evea 
scem to have a tenacity that lasts for centuries. These factors arc cither 
neglected as simply useless or arc welcomed as extremely relevant only 
because it serves a specific need of the time. Philosophy acquires 
importance, no doubt, in accordance with its contemporary relevance, but 
what I want to say is that philosophical enterprise can and should be 
assessed independently and irrespective of their contemporary relevance 
alonc, for their merit is not merely confined to such utility in the 
contemporary world. The adventure in the domain of thought is in itsclf 
laudable, to say the least. 

Shall we say that it is the mystical that has survived in both these 
thoughts, Viz. Neoplatonism and Vedanta, and has been a constant source 
of attraction and enticement for many as much as it has also been a butt of 
aan by the so-called votaries of reason? Well, it may be so. There are 
ae ee which can be construed as mystical from a 

‘ : at mystical clement continues to entice and 
excite us throughout the centuries. 

But it would he wrong to put everything in Vedanta and 
Ncoplatonism in one basket, under one blanke: term viz. mystical. It is not 
exactly the mystical aspeci of these great thinkers which I would like to 
highlight here, although I do not deay that the mystical in ilself has its own 
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attraction. I would here like to draw the attention of all concemed to that 
aspect of Plotirus’ philosophy where he has highlighted the life and 
conduct of “a Sage, a Master in Dialectic” as Plotinus calls him. “Once a 
man :s Sage,” says Plotinus, “the means of happiness, the way to good, are 
within, for nothing is good that lies outside him. Anything he desires 
further than this ne seeks as a necessity, and not for himself but for a 
subordinate, ‘or the hody hound to him, to waich since it has life he must 
provide che needs of life; not, however, the needs of the Sage himself, but 
only of his body. He knows himself to stand above all such things, and 
what he vives lo the lower he so gives as to leave his life undiminished.” 
This is very significant indeed because it draws our attention to a 
type of lif that is not ordinary in any sense. “A thousand mischances and 
disappointments may befall him and leave him still in the tranquil 
possession of the Term”, says Plotinus. “The Sage”, according to him, 
“sees things very dif‘erently from the average man: neither ordinary 
experience nor pain and sorrows whether touching himself or others, 
pierce to the inner hold. To allow them any such passage would be a 
weakness in our soul”. It is important to note that, according to Plotinus, 
“pleasure and health and ease of life will not mean any increase of 
happiness to him nor will their contrazies destroy or lessen it. When in one 
subject, a positive can add nothing, how can the negative take away?” The 
Sage is “ever cheerfiil, in order of his life ever untroubled, his state is 
fixedly happy and nothing whatever of all that is known as evil can set it 
awry—given only that he is and remains a Sage.” What is noteworthy 
about him is that he “can never be deprived of his vision of the All-good.” 
“for man and especially the Sage”, says Plotinus, “is not the 
complement of soul and body: <he proof is that man can de disengaged 
from the body and disdain its nominal goods”. The Sage thus “can he 
fearless through and through. Where there is dread there is not perfect 
virtue, the mar. is some sort of a half-thing.” Although it is true that the 
Sage “will give to the body all that he sees to be useful and possible”, at 
the same time it is to be noted that “he himself remains a member of 
enother order.” Referring to Plato in this connection, Plotinus points out in 
unmistakea terms what Plato rightly taught, that he who is to be wise and 
to possess happiness draws his good from the Supreme, fixing his gaze on 
that, becoming like to that, living by that’. This conception of Flotinus, 
though not identical with, is somewhat similar to and reminds us of the 
conception of Jivanmukti in Indian thought, especially in the advaita 
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Vedanta of Sankara. Tet us see at some length what Sankara has to say 
about Jivanmukta, a person who is supposed to be liberated while he is 
alive, a free man, in the Vedantic framework. 

Before going into the details of Jivanmukti, however, { would lixe 
ty say a few words here regarding another common aspect of Pluliuus’ aud 
Sankara’s thought. I do not think we can make much of the apparent 
resemblance between Plotinus’ idea of unity and Sankara’s idea of non 
duality. In Advaita, non-duality is not the same as unity. Sankara is quite 
explicit about it. Moreover, the method by which Plotinus arrives at unity 
as the ultimate principle is not the same as the method adopted by 
Sankaracarya. I would therefore desist from highlighting these surface 
similarities between Plotinus and Sankara. But when we come to consider 
the life and conduct of a Sage, as envisaged by Plotinus, as also the life 
and conduct of a Jivanmukta, I think we are on surer grounds. 

Whether one has his eye on unity as Plotinus envisages it or on the 
realization of the non-duality of one’s own self as conceived in Sarkara’s 
Vedanta, one notices in both a umque equanimity and tranquility o* mind 
very rarely found in ordinary human beings. Both tae Sage and the 
Jivanmukta are happy under all possible circumstances. The above 
quotations from Plotinus speak for themselves; further Sankara in h’s 
Yivekacudamani says “Sthitaprajna yatirayam yah sadanandamasnute” 
ie., he being a man of equanimity is always in a s‘ate of happiness. 

4 “Tstanistarthasampraptau — samadarasitayaimani, ubhayatra- 
vikaritvarm Jévanimuktusya laksanam’” says Sankara; whether something 
desirable or otherwise comes on his way, the Jivanmukta is not affected 
thereby, because of his equanimity. The difference be:ween <he 
enlightened who is free and the unenlightened who is in bondage ‘s thet 
the former remains undisturbed and paticnt through his affliction due to 
prarabdha, whereas the latter is impatient and sufvers on account of this! 
Plotinus says, “Adverse fortune does not shake his felicity: The life 80 
founded is stable ever”. and yet, as Plotirus has eptly observed, “this does 
not make the Sage unfriendly and harsh: it is to himself and in his own 
ne concer that he is the Sage; giviny freely ‘o his intimates of all he 
ne ine sae he a be the best of trends by his very union with the 

cllectual Principle”. According to Sankara Jivanmukta or the 
enlightened person is both vimuktasanga (devoid of attachment) and 


Karunyasindhu (ocean of mercy) or Sadaparadayambuddhama (for ever 
the boundless ocean of mercy). 
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It may not be out of place here to point out that Russell’s idea of 
emancipation, though not identical of course, bears a striking resemblance 
with the above ideals of the life of a Sage or a Jivanmukza. It may sound 
strange that the models of men sel befure us by a Plotinus or a Sankara 
should find an echo in the mind of an empiricist of the 20th Century, but 
one shoud not forget that Russell was after all a humanist also, a person 
who was very much concerned with human life and welfare. Sa when it 
comes to stipulating what constitutes the ideal life and conduct in human 
affairs, it is no wonder that 2 modern thinker’s words should bear a 
striking resemblance to those of a Plotinus or of a Sankara when they refer 
to the life and conduct of a Sage or a Jivanmukta. This only speaks ofa 


largely unfulfilled dream of mankind, or rather a dream that has been | 


fulfilled only occasionally, if at all, in the unusual life and conduct of 
some extraordinary person. 

The relevance of this model lies precisely in that it should serve as 
a beacon light for the entire humankind. “To abandon the struggle for 
private happiness, to expel all eagerness ‘or (gratifying) temporary Gesire, 
no: to bum with pession for external things” —this is emancipation or free 
man’s worship as Russell’ calls it; it is a beacon light, a model sct before 
humans, irrespective of one’s casie or creed, of the locality or time to 
which he may belong. This is true both in the case of the Jivanmukta of 
Sankara and the life of a Sage as Plotinus envisages it. 

Whether it is the ‘Sage’ of Plotinus, the Jivanmukta of Sankara or 
an ‘emancipated person’ of Russell, these notions could be taken as 
performing only a regulative function in our discourse. If ‘Jivanmukti’, 
‘emancipation’ and ‘Sage-hood’ are taken as regulative concepts, if this is 
their logical status, or to use the well known Rylian terminology, their 
logical geography, then it would be not very reasonable to search for a 
Jivanmukta or a Sage amidst ordinary living human beings. But Sankara 
does not take ‘Jivanmukti’ as a mere regulative concept, for a Jivanmukta 
alone can be the teacher and the guide of the unenlightened in the ocean of 
samsara, according to him. The Guru or the guide whom the inquirer 
(tattvajijnasu) is supposed to approach is described in Vivekacudamani as 
akamahatah (unsmitten by desires), Brahmavittamah (a knower of 
Brahman par excellence), brahmanyuparata (one who has withdrawn 
himself into Brahman), ahetuka dayasindhu (a boundless reservoir of 
mercy that knows no cause), etc 5 
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There exist great and noble souls, says Sankara, calm and 
magnanimous, who do good to humanity as does the Spring season, (Santa 
mahanto nivasanti santo, vasantavaliokahitam carantah), and who, having 
themselves crossed this dreadful ocean of birth and death, help others also 
tv ciuss the same without any private motives whatsocver.’ In this contcat, 
Sankara’s words, vasaniavallokahitam carantah (Doing good to humanity 
like the Spring) refer to the spontaneous goodness and kindheartedness of 
the enlightened, while they themselves remain unperturbed amidst 
pleasure and pain. This means that Sankara did not regard Jivanmukti as a 
mere regulatory concept. And there seems to be no sufficient reason to 
think that Plotinus regarded the concept of ‘Sage’ as a mere regulative 
concept either. I would therefore submit that all these thinkers took the 
concepts in question as having application in this world of ours; persons, 
according to them, should be judged in accordance with how near they got 
to such a perennial model of humanity, which though rare, is by no means 
non-existent. 
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Man’s Predicament—The Unique 
Indian Experience and the 
Neoplatonic Tradition 


Gopal Chandra Khan 


Writing on the history of Greek philosophy Edward Zeller acknowledged 
that of all the people of antiquity, apart from the Greeks, only the Chinese 
and the Indians were philosophers, though there is no connection between 
the philosophical systems of the Chinese anc the Indians, nor between 
theirs and that of the Greeks.' About Indian Philosophy he comments: 
“The Indians have indeed produced various dhilosophical systems, but 
Indian philosophy never lost contact with religion and never became 


“independent. Its other-worldly character seems strange to our mind.’ On 


the other hand, Greek philosophy, in Zeller’s opinion, was built up by the 
strength of independent human thought, by the /ogas, which claimed to 
explain reality in a natural way. 

Zeller, however, noticed the absence of this original feature of 
Greek philosophy to a large measure in Hellenistic Jewish philosophy, in 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, NeoSkepticism and Ncoplatonism, all of which 
were conceived in Alexandria where the Greek and the Oriental world met 
and mingled. Te therefore regarded these as not truly Greek Philosophy. 
In particular, “neoplatomsm with its need of revelation instead of 
independent investigation carried to its limit the cevelopment begim in 
neo-Pythagoreanism and thus completed the suicide of philosophy.” To 
sum up: Neoplatonism is not wholly Grezk and not wholly philosophy; its 
unphilosophical character is due to the presence of oriental influence in it. 
It is needless to say that the “Oriental influence” that Zeller nere speaks of 
is the Indian influence, and thus gocs history. 

i In this short space we do not wish to contest 7elle-, we only 
explain one meaning of philosophy that the philosophers of ancient India 
upheld. This meening we observe the Neoplaton'sts also discovered anew 
or endorsed. This appears strenge to Zellez because he shares the original 
Greek view according to which all philosophy begins in wonder, and 
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which Plato* and Aristotle> regarded as reason’s divine discontentment, 
promoting human beings to enquire into the secret springs and principles 
of (the world regarded as) nature and thence acquiring philosophical 
wisdom. It is certainly true that philosophical wisdom (sopitia) in the 
Greek sense inciuded not only a theoretical understanding of the world, 
but also a certain attitude to life; but philosophical wisdom always 
influences life. For she Greek it was the vleasure of philosophical wisdom 
that mattered; it tasted so good that the philosopher was prepared to 
renounce other mundane pleasures of life for its sake, and it was this 
intellectual pleasure that sustained ph‘losophic<l enquiry in the original 
Greek sense. 

Indians of the ancien: world with their very long wadition in 
philosophical quest and enquiry have, however, their own experience from 
which to speak. They found that philosophic reflection that began im 
wonde, as soon as it ran its course, seemed to end in despair. Thus, 
instead of giving rise to intellectual pleasure it created intense intellectual 
pain; instead of making philosophic living poss:ble it made lite 
unbearable. The world on which the Philosopher naturally lived from the 
beginning of his life seem to have ultimately receded to an inacccssible 
distance. Left thus utterly abandoned and disconsolate he developed a 
deep crisis ir his inner existence. He was now in a fundamental 
predicament; he should either give uo philosophy and return to uncritical 
‘iving or live in an understanding of the emptiness of the world and still 
live in that world. For the philosopher it was a trying situation demanding 
a prompt and quick solution. 

From all accounts it appears that the Skeptics among the 
shilosophers of ancient Greece also came up against these problems of 
philosophy. They found a quick solution im executing an epoche with 
regard to all philosophy, waich they claimed gave them the peace of 
aiaraxia. It is however, difficult to conceive the real import of epoche or 
the meaning of that peace which epoche claimed to have produced. In any 
case, Immanuel Kant thought that Skepticism is a relapse into the 
uncritical or unphilosophical attilude of mind. 

The Indians never advocated skepticism, and neither cid the 
Neoplatonists. Both the Indian Sages and the Neoplatonists waated to be 
positive towards philosophy, and proposed identical solutions to the 
probiems confronted in the course of philosophizing. They pointed out chat 
the problems of philosophy never remain mere theoretical difficulties, but 
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enter into life in such ways as to constitute living experience. Thus in 
proposing solutions to the problems of philosophy they insisted upon a 
fundamentally new kind of experience. This new exper-ence will come, 
they claimed, through a complete transformation of man’s i:mer life. 

ft may not now be very difficult to see why philosophy was 
conceived as mokshasustra, or a discipline that lcads to man’s salvation. In 
India, they called it paravidya as distinguisted from aparavidya. 
Aparavidya is mundane philosophy, or what Hegel regarded as ‘thinking 
study Of things’. It might well begin with wonder, but will ultimately end 
in chaos and confusion, getting life into its fundamental predicament and 
unresolved crisis. 

Where uparavidya ends paravidya begins, for which crisis rather 
than wonder is the beginning. Its objective is not to satisfy man’s 
intellectual curiosity but to bring relief to the tormented soul. The 
philosopher who exercises in paravidya is a lonely consciousness braving 
his way to recapture the world that once deserted him and threatened his 
existence. He succeeds in so far he truly expands or widens his inner life 
so that the whole of reality gets merged in it and nothing is left outside as 
the ‘other’. Plotinus, the founder of the Neopletonic tradition, also 
explained this possibility of man’s inne: development. He saw no possible 
limits to soul’s possible cxpansion, no stopping place to fix its limits, and 
no demarcation line between itself and the ‘All’.’ 

The older Greeks explained that wonder as reason’s natural 
impulse pushes man into philosophy. But they did no: further expla:n the 
significance of wonder in man’s life, or for that matter admit any 
goal/fulfillinent (telos) of reason. The Indians, on the vther hand, 
cepleined man’s philosophical enterprise as the soul’s tryst with destiny. 
Men s life on earth is a journcy towards truth. It is a painful and cifficult 
joumey, but reach the end of the journey he must; salvation through 
suffering is his destiny. Plotinus characterized it as soul’s rough and 
arduous retum journey, homecoming, as ascent to the union with the One, 
the All’ , 

: The Indian experience says that man’s life on earth is full of 
suffering. The opposite of suffering is bliss, but where is bliss in this 
world! There are only pleasures and pains. According to the natural 
tendency of the mind, pleasures are sought after and pains ere sought to be 
avoided. But what initially appears to he pleasure ultimately proves to be 
pain in disguise. Actually, both pleasure and pain are suffering in different 
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forms. Then, what 1s the meaning of a suffering life? ‘The Indians 
explained that suffering is a constant reminder to the sufferer that as yet he 
lives in unfulfilled purpose. Since the man feels the urge to achieve his 
goal, but has no clear knowledge of what he is seeking for, he is 
perpetually in distress. In uthe: words, tau’s inuct gicatuess as coupled 
with his basic ignorance is what the Indians called avidya (a beginningless 
cosmic nescience), and what Plotinus regarced as soul’s ‘olma—an 
illegitimate self-assertion and desire of movement for movement’s sake, or 
che movement of passage from one form of living to another. ‘Uhrough 
constant suffering and constant enterprise he returns ‘o himself, is 
redeemed, and his ordeal is over. In the beginning of his earthly life a man 
works with his nalural belief that all that ke covets is to be found in the 
world out there. But the world never satisfies hira. [His desire gets 
aggrevated, and he becomes more and morc restless. In this restlessness he 
sometimes starts reflecting. Through intense reflection he may realize that 
everything in this world is transitory, and that what he is seeking for ts 
something permanent. This creates frustration, and his faith in the world 
gets shaken. Thereupon he tries to find a new ground, and until he finds it 
he suffers a deep crisis in his inner experience. In this his hour of spiritual 
distress, philosophy as paravidya vores furward as guide and brings him 
permanent relief. It shows the way to man’s inner grcatness, his divinity, 
which is beyond any meanness of the world. As long as man lives in 
ignorance of his basic spiritual identity, and regards the world out there as 
the only rezlity, he finds himself identified with ais body, a small entity 
occupying an insigmficant corner of the world. But if he ever learns to see 
his spiritual identity in its proper light, he discovers the divine in him, his 
true and basic self which is vastly greater than the world and which, 
instead of being supported by the world rezlly supports the world. 

As Plotinus described his ecstatic soul-cxpericnec: The soul is not 
in the body, bur the body is in the soul, penetrated and enveloped by it; the 
soul is not in the world but the world is in the soul, as in his great image 
floating like 2 net in the sea.’ It is a truly great experience which removes 
every uncertainty from one’s life and resolves one’s crisis once for all. 

Standing on the verge of a century, thinking of welcoming ‘he 
next, the twenty-first, our mind is none the less filled with gloom. Whet 
kind of a world are we living in, and what kind of a culture are we 
projecting—boxer is a nation’s great man, a mass-meeting attended by 
millians is a triumph, a political theory is a consumer theory, the relation 
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between nation and nation is merely a trade relation, a presidential election 
is fought and won with a promise ‘I give you my countrymen, more 
consumer goods’, and such further nonsense! Waat stupid answers we 
give to the great philosophical question; what 1s Man?—Man is conceived 
as a mere creature of flesh and blood, a producer of consumer goods anc a 
consumer. 

But what will happen to this endless consumerism? What if no 
viable alternative source of energy comcs up? What if population 
explosion continues unabated? What if the ozone layer goes on decaying 
this way? What if the planet becomes uninhabitable? Through all this 
turmoil, hopefully one question still arises in our minc: Why ‘s man so 
lacking in himself? Is he born to be ever defeated’? Our great ancestors 
showed us the way. We must be reborn in their philosophies and struggle 
to bring back the divine in man to the divine in the All. We shall resolve 
our crisis in the same way as the great Valmiki, the author of the 
Ramayana, the great Arjuna, the mighty warrior of the Mahabharata, and 
the great Siddhartha, who later became the Buddha, resolved the crisis of 
their lives. 
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Rationality and Ritual 
in Neoplatonism 


Robert M. Berchman 


Introduction 


It has become the practice in the present day to regard Neoplatonic ritual 
as a sign of the decline of ancient philosophy into superstition.' In onc 
form or another this interpretation has prevailed throughout this century.” 
In these approaches it is assumed that there is little about Neoplator.ic 
ritual that reflects rationality. 

Although there is much that can be learned from these studies, i: 
is alsu the case drat uo one has paused lo examine the adequacy of tics 
particular notion of rationality for the seperation and explenation of 
ritual, philosophy, and science. Very briefly: it is a hypothetical- 
deductive model of rationality with a notion of correspondence rules. Lt 
can be summed up as follows: 


According to this account, scicntific thcorics, the foundation and 
success of modern knowledge, are based on a distinction between 
theoretical terms (“entities™ or “forces”) and observational terms 
(“observed happenings”). Correspondence rules (operational 
definitions, rules of interpretation) define the theoretical terms, 
guarantee the cognitive significance of theoretical terms, and specify 
the procedure for applying the theory to what is observed? 


It is on this model of scientific explanation that philosophical and 
scientific Knowledge are marked off from religious thought.* 
Unobservable entities, mystical notions, or metaphysical ertities are 
excluded by this madel of rationality. Since they are beyond empirical 
verification or falsification, religious belief and rituals are judged as 
nonsense, or unintelligible. 

: This moéel has been thoroughly dismantled by comlemporary 
philosophers of science on the basis of its notion of “correspondence 
tules, which Telate invariant observational statements to unobservable 
entities in thcoretical statements.” The very validity or coherence of 
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correspondence rules marked the demise of the nomological-deductive 
model of science. 

This fact is significant for the purposes of this study because it 
requires us to seriously question traditional approaches to rationality and 
ritual ia Neoplatonism.® More significantly, it compels us to find another 
definition of ationality.” 

Symbolic and rationalist attempts to define rationality argue that 
rationality is a means/ends decision-making process.* Ii is instrumental. 
For a belief or action to be rational all that is required is that there be 
good reasons, or a requirement of adequate evidential support for them. 
In short, rationality involves pursuing ends tnat are coherent, and 
employing means that are appropriate to those ends.” 

A person :s considered rational when (a) he pursues ends that are 
mutually coherent, and (b) he employs means thal are appropriate to the 
ends pursued: “the critical appraisal implicd by the attribution of 
rationality is, judged in light of the agent’s belief, the action he decided 
upon constitutes a reasonable or appropriate choice of means for 
achieving his end.”””” 

This means that if we are to choose a rational course of action in 
pursuit of given ends, we have to take into account all available 
information concerning such mattcrs as the particular circumstances in 
which the action ‘s to be takea; the different means by which, in these 
circumstances, the given ends might be attained; and the effects that may 
be expected from the use cf the different available means in pursuit of 
ends.'' Thus, to judge the rationality of a decision, we have to consider 
what information is available to the decision-maker, what reasons did he 
have for believing it true, and its suitability, judged by the information, 
for achieving its specified ob‘ective. Rationelity can be adequately 
defined as a means/ends calenlation. Rationality is instrumental, and the 
criteria of rationality are provided by the believer who culls them from 
his cultural system. 

This definition of rationality allows Neoplatonic ritual action and 
tclicf into the domain of ratiorality.” It may well be that these ritual 
beliefs are mistaken, but this does not imply irrationality, or sheer non- 
rational expressiveness. For within its Neoplatonic cultural context ritual 
stands as an element within a wider rational system. Its means are 
appropriate, and its ends are coherent because for later Platonists ritual is 
among the best ways of accomplishing a series of intended objectives, 
such as the asvent of the soul and communion with the divine. 
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It is suggested that much can be drawn from this definition of 
rationality and approach to ritual for the study af cognition and magic in 
Neaplatonism. Plotinus, Porphyry, [amblichus, and Procius can be used 
to illustrate the extent to which ritual reflects a kind of rationality, for 
these Neupletonists grounded much of their theurgicai belicfs and 
practices on a means/end calculation.'* What needs to be done is to 
describe and interpret the data available concerning theurgy. We need to 
know what these Neaplatonic agents believed about ritual, and why they 
thought it rationally plausible. 

The issue addressed in the following pages is the examination of 
Neoplatonic views of the rclationship between cognition and magic, 
culled from the writings of Iamblichus and Proclus. To keep this paper 
within appropriate limits and yet show the range of functions which 
rationality and ritual display in Neoplatonism, the discussion will 
concentrate on Nevplatonic views of cognition, their understandings of 
the means/cnd rclationship between cognition and ritual, and thei: 
judgements concerning the rationality of ritual. These are largely besed 
on epistemological and psychological grounds. 


I. Thesis 


Plotinus and his heirs stand at an importart point in the history of the 
Interpretation of the rationality of ritual. With caution the following car. 
be said of later Platonic views of cognition, the relationship between 
cognition and ritual, and the rationality of ritual: 


A. The starting: point for the study of rationality and ricuai in 
early Neoplatonism is epistemology: 

id aewoton that the mind perceptively imagines being erases a 
divi ed line which linked perception with particulars and 
intellection with universals 

" The notion that a sensible thing instantiates being marks en 


Inversion of an older Platonic paradigm whic claims that a seuse 
object imitates being, 


B. fe erro of perception and imagination forms the basis 
for the legitimization of magic and theurgy by Neopiatonists: 
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* This intelligible world is instantiated in sensible objects such as 
statuary or in sensiole thirgs such as temples. 

= Through perception one imagimatively gains entrance to the 
intelligible world, thereby attaining communion with the gods. 

« ‘Through perception the soul imaginatively grasps a divine world 
and gains salvacion. 

"Ritual and the salvation of the soul are intimately linked to one 
another. Attaimuent 02 the intelligible world and communion with 
the gods is eflevied though theurgy. 


C. These notions constitute the main source from which a theory 
of the rationality of rtual are constructed: 


* Ritual is efficacious in terms of means because there is adequate 
epistemologica: evidence to suggest that theurgy is suitable for 
achieving its specified objective—entrance into the intelligible 
world and comumanion with tae gods. 

= Ritual is done for certain seasons. It can he explained as a means to 
an end—the salvation of the soul. 

* Ritual can be rationally explained and justified from within 2 
massive network of philosophical pnstulates. Il cau be explained 
holistically as elemeats withia a rational system. 





IL. Definition of Topic 


What is implied in the simple Greek word /agon, hip? Historians of 
Neoplatonism can be trusted to esk such questions. The occasion is 
famous, the figure celebrated. Hecale’s hip pours forth a divine oracle; 
Porphyry and later Proclus are suitably present ready to give the correct 
interpretation: 


About the cavity of the right hip is poured forth in abundance the 
plerteous liquid of the pritordially generated soul who entirely ensouls 
the light, the fire, the ether of the worlds. In Hecate’s lett hip exists the 
source of virtue which remains wholly within and does uot give away 


ity vinguuty.'* 


If it is possible to imagine such hips you have entered the world 
of Neoplatonic philosophy and religion. For by (lagon) Porphyry and 
Proclus mean that Hecate’s flanks syrbolize cosmic order and virtue. 

- One hip contains the signs (symbol) of the natural order and the other is 
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the source of the sublunary virtnes (arefaz) the goddess dominates. Such 
hips require a bref summary of their significance. 

Hecate clearly possesses hips worthy to be remembered. Yet 
what makes ther so memorable? To appreciate the boldness of this later 
Platonic piuposition we need only to contrast it with the earlier Platonic 
one.'> For early Platonists a statue of Hecate visibly imitates transient 
becoming. For the Platonist aisthesis yields an opinioned reflection of 
the transient, physical arrangement of the sensidles, not a true perception 
of the ideas or the symbols of the gods. Consequently, her hips 
aesthelivally symbolize particulars—they are mere icons of cosmic order 
and virtuc.'° For later Platonists a statue of Hecate visibly embodies ideal 
being. Her hips noetically symbolize universals—the right cosmic order 
and the lett the source of virtue. 

The notion that aisthesis deals only with particulars, while noesis 
only refers to universals, is called into question by this imaginative, 
Ncoplatonic perception of Hecate’s higs. For the Neoplatonist perception 
(aisthesis) provides entrance into an imaginative apparition of the fixed, 
noetic order of the intelligibles, even of the divine forms themselves. 
This understanding of the relation between perception and intellection is 
unknown in the early Academy. 

The effects of this Ncoplatonic proposition ere considerable. If 
Hecate’s hips had captivated Porphyry end Proclus merely in the manner 
they would have pleased Plato, we would rot be reflecting on her 
statuesque anatomy in the manner of the two Romes, the old one on the 
Tiber and the new one on che Busporus—but in the manner of classical 
Athens where Plato taught that tationality and ritual were not 
complementary, but exclusive notions.” This position is overtumed, 
beginning with Plotinus. 
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I 
Tamblichus 


A. Aesthetic Pattern 


At ths point, Porphyry puts his finger on che central difficulty in all 
attempts to elevate aisthesis to the level of noesis. Beyond the indirect 
evidence of sense perception lies the solid evidence of the intellect. 
Knowledge of the intelligible world aad union with the divine depends 
on intellection of the intelligibles, not perception of the sensible world 
and appercep:ion of images of irtelligivle forms and the gods.'® 

Perception depends on the speculative interpretation of the 
imagination and this evidence has to be recognized for what it is. For 
Porphyry, Ike Plotinus, the difficulty with perception is an acute one. 
Litt.c more can be made of its evideace than that it yields reasonable 
symbolic forms. Until some solid evidence was found to indivate that 
perception is intellec-ion, then Pletonists could do no morc than ask how 
intelligible forms might appeur in nature and-so sketch the outlines of 
possible epiphanies. Thus even at the beginning of the Diocletian era, 
with the great period of ancient philosophical thought behind them, ihe 
men and women of Athens, Alexandria, and Rome knew little more than. 
their predecessors about perception, or the remoter faculty imagination— 
and that was precious little. 

So at the end of the third century, a vision of knowledge 
remained, fundamentally as Plato envisioned it. However, a way to break 
through the diviced line had been conceived in the new extramissive 
epistemology. But until some principles were established tu control and 
render nugatory arguments that perception retains opinion, until some 
reliable modes of inference had been worked out, by which the noetic 
barrier could be outflanked or ovcrleaped—claims about the truth 
character of perception were necessarily speculative. For the theoretical 
possibilities they imagined far outran the facts available to them as 
evidence. 

The flanking of the noetic barrier is evident from a glance at 
Hecate’s thighs. The sheer extent of their symbols and virtues, which 
sefore the fourch century Platonists might guess but never prove, are 
accepted and proven afterwards. 
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B. The Descended Soul, the Vehicle of the Soul, and Divine Causality 


This raises the question of motivation. Iamblichus’ conception of a 
dynamic order of reality, ils perceptive appropriation and manipulation, 
which played sv laige a part in latcr Pletonism, was the product of two 
factors, cach of which tended to strengthen the other. One of these was 
the acceptance of the theory of divire giving as the basis of ontology aad 
epistemology: the other was the adoption of the doctrine of the descent 
ot the soul as the foundation of psychology.” 

Taking these \wgether, lamblichus recognizcd that the state of the 
soul—her descent from thc hypercosmic realm into generation in 
stages—resulted in subservience to fate.*! The reversal of this situetion of 
misfortune dominates Iamblichus’ thought. ‘This leads the philosopher to 
include a place for the vehicle of the soul in his explanation of tie 
descent and reascent of the soul.” 

To briefly describe Iamblichus’ vicw of the soul’s vehicle 
(echema): it was created by che demiurge; it is not merely generated from 
portions of the bodies of the visible gods; it is not fated to remain in the 
material realm. For the philosopher, then, the vehicle has a divine origin. 
ae eihereal, and it is not subject to destruction or dissvlution of any 

The descent ; of the soul involves cemiurgic sowing; her 
encasmicing with vehicle into the visible gods: 


ott demiurgic sowing of souls will be divided around the divine 
creations. 


This sowing has a major consequence for it makes each soul fell urder 
its Own saviour and patron god: 


Bu : ‘ ; 
ae Ge, the sonls) made their first descent when they have 
a ae around the visible gods im order that they might 

eg as saviours (soferas) of their wandering around 


generation an . x : 
(CeS™ id that they might call upon taem as their patrons 


Each crealed thing falls into four classes: the heavenly class of gods; the 


winged class that trave Wr ives 1 
ae Tses the air; the class that lives in water; and the 
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Mortals are not joined to the gods but require intermediaries.~* 
Since the sowing is not merely of human souls their vehicles and their 
own gods but also angels, daemons, and heroes, human souls can call 
upor. these greater souls to aid them in their reascent.” Thus each soul 
has its own saviour god and patron powers. 

Generative sowing involves the descen! of the soul and its 
vehicle into matter° This provession (proodos) from the mixing bowl 
determines each soul’s cosmic rank! From the place allotted to the soul 
in sowiag, she makes her descent into generation. Embodied the soul is 
no longer a rational soul existing apart from its vehicle. She exists 
together with her vehic‘e in the sensible realm.* 

According to famblichus each soul can project a logos (logon 
probolai)” and leads a life in barmony with a god. For example, 
projecting a solar life means the soul takes on the Jogos of the physician 
and is connected with Asclepius or takes on the /ogas of the telestic and 
is associated with Apollo. 

There appears to he a necessary law that requires the soul’s 
descent.° Nonetheless, the soul can either assent and descend voluntarily 
or resist and be compelled to descend.* 

Those who descend by choice are pure and perfect souls without 
passions and not deprived of intellect. They descend for the benefit of the 
sensible world. They remain in contact with the noetic reelm and, thus, 
are ourified from all stains and sin.” Some souls are so pure that their 
descent does not involve generation al all. Thus they enter the material 
realm and are not cuntemiuated by it. Thesc souls serve the lesser ones 1n 
the lower realm. 

Souls also voluntarily descend to train and correct their 
characters.° These are souls between purity and impurity, impassivity 
and passiviy who are given the opportunity to better themselves and 
hecorie fully pure. 

Those why resist descent and violate divine and cosmic law are 
souls who must descend for punishment and judgement of sins 
committed in a pervious life.” These impure and passionete souls are 
seat to Hades and rehebilitated. Upon completion of their sentence they 


can choose their next life. 
With these aspects in mind Iamblichus makes the argument that 


it is theurgy ané not contemplation that brings salvation to the soul. He 
builds his thesis on two foci: that happiness is union with the gods; and 
that liberation from fate occurs through knowledge of the gods- 
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Happiness and knowledge together is defined as wisdom (gnosis). This 
wisdom and union (theia henosis), the first road to happiness, is caused 
by theurgy.” 

Theurgic rites purify the soul, liberate her from fate, and permit 
union with the gods. Purification involves the c.cansing of the vehicle 
of the soul.“* Once purified the soul can associate with the gods. They 
shine (epilampontai) their light upon the soul, freeing her from passions 
and disorderly motion. Once illumiatec the soul begins its elevation to 
the gods. 

In ascent the soul is granted gifts which include health of body, 
virtue of soul, and purity of intellect.® The entities that bring about these 
purifications ere the visible gods.*° These are the soul's leader gods. Thus 
if the soul is mercurial her purifications are done by Mercury; if heliotic 
her puritications are undertaken by Apollo. Once reurited with its god, 
the soul joins its entourage. 

With ascent the soul is also liberated from fate.*” Ske scperates 
and Icaves her irrational part and vehicle behind in the cosmic reclm.** 
These elements are the organs for the soul’s lower functions. The 
irrational soul functions as appetite and desire; the vehicle as sense 
perception and imagination. Useless in the higher realms they could be 
detrimental to the soul’s existence, binding her to faie. 

ey For Tamblichus the irrational soul and vehicle remain in the 
divine entourage with the rational soul but only the rational soul beholds 
the forms in the noetic realm. This he pictures in his interpretation of the 
Phaedrus. The charioteer with his head views the forms in the noetic 
realm and then descends to rejoin his lower selL” 
es The vehicle’s fate is to be reunited with the ethereal vehicle of 
the visible god, the soul’s leader-god. Once eccomplishec the vehicle and 
irrauional soul are purified and liberated from al! irrational activity.» This 
er ie eu soul to ascend and unite with the demiurge and, 
are eRe Sods, if not the One.*' This, then, is how 
e descent and ascent of the soul. Even here, 


pethaps, We catch a glimpse of his defense of the faculties of pe-ception 
(aisthesis) and imagination (phantasia). 


C. The Aesthetic Imagination and Theurgy 


eee shown that the vehicle controls the functions cf sense 
Pp pulon and mmagination, the irrational soul functions as appetite and 
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desire. However, the vehicle which also houses the rational soul can be 
purified by divine light. In the theurgic act the gods illuminate: 


__.the ethereal and luminous vehicle that surrounds the soul. From this 
(i.2., ‘Humination) divine images take hold of the imaginative power 
(phantastiken dynamin) in us, images moved by the will of the gods.” 


The vehicle of the soul (ochena) is illuminated by an evocation 
of light (photagogia). These divine apparitions (phantasiai) move the 
soul’s active imagining perception (hen en hemin phantastike dynamis). 
Thus the divine vehicles are made visiale through theurgy.? 

When the vehicle is illuminated images of the god are impressed 
upon it. Normal sense perception (aisthesis), consciousness 
(parakolouthesis), and intuition (epibole) cease. In this state the vehicle’s 
theurgic function is to be filled with divine images. Indeed by this means 
divination occurs! For lamblicaus the imagination (phantasia) does not 
perceive .nere matcrial images or sense impressions. It grasps divine 
images directly. Plotinus’ theory of the imagination is reinterpreted in a 
profound way. For the soul’s purification and ascen: not only begins 
but ends in the sensible realm. 

For Jamblichus it is theurgy and not contemplation that brings 
human slvation. Philosophy is secundary to ritual. The human soul 
cannot save itself but requires the help of the gods. Indeed, throughout 
the entire cycle of her existence, the human soul is in the hands of the 
gocs. Sent to the earth by the gods, the soul requires their help to 
reascend. Thus: 


_.wit is net thinking (ennoia) that unites theurgists to the gods...what 
hinders those philosophizing by contemplation (theoretikos) from 
having theurgic union with the gods? But such is not the case. Rather, 
the cfficacy of ineffable acts accomplished divinely (theoprepos) 
beyond all intellection and the power of unspeakable symbols 
understood only 2y the gods impart theurgic union.” 


Thus bit by bit, tae derivative nature of perception, 2 principle upon 

which Platonic epistemology rested for half a millenium, was chalienged. 

Now it would be dismantled. The incffaccable character of intellection 

would be grounded in the intuitive nacure of divinely given perception. 
This dismantling emerges with Iamblichus: 
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‘Yhe apparition of the gods gives us physical health and virtue of the 
soul, purity of mind, in short, an ascent of our whole inner existence 
towards its proper beginnings.”’ 


The philosupher begins whic’ the assumpt:on tat the gods are 
perceptible. Morcover their apparition brings to the soul a reversal of her 
situation of misforume. The whole pomt of knowledge lay in its 
therapeutic and salvific content2® These two elements dovetail neatly 
together. Divine giving manifests itself appazatively. [ts symbols are 
physical and psychological well being, intcllectual purity, end union 
(henosis) with the gods.” 

Other notions inherited from science, magic and ritual fit into 
[amblichus’ picture, like pieces in a jigsaw. Scientists in late antiquity 
assumed the familiar interaction of the heavens and the earth.© This 
assumption served as the basis fur a system of sympathetic and 
homeopathic correspondarces.*' Lach dacmon and god was associated 
with particular plants, minerals, animals, and parts of the humar. body . 
Therefore, Iamblichus concludes, matter is not necessarily evil.” Indeed, 
there is a kind of matter whick is pure and divine and does not prevent us 
from communicating with the gods, It is a kind of receptacle Zor their 
manifestations on earth. 

The interconnections which S:oic philosophers treated as links in 
a deterministic network were now trensformed into channels for divine 
power. Every astral deity fills matter with its own power (dynamis). 
They, in ‘urn, interact with higher, intelligible deities, who in turn, have 
their source in the hierarchy of Ones which are the ground of all reality. 
Like some Sreat source of invisible energy, the primal One d:rected its 
influence from the recesses of the intelligible world to the shysical 
world, cae ee ang pans establ ished by these correspondences. 
divine aoe poe om Sodowang. the paysical universe with 
ath see as et oa perception (aisthesis) is in harmony 
santeqranaas ae pose ae the eS and most imaginative of 
ae tne Ree a , up to the highest and most complex of 
Bee forc, perce a ae Sees a single divine, intelligible 

ere eS ae i ee has a truth character. 
aitiocas a ae oats ig he whole corpus of ancient science and 
main clirmiciee Ge aaa ge a and combined to offer evidence of the 
SER Concerucd ae ey For the central question in Platonism 
MREPISHES tas wort a fe ationship between the divine and human 

an organism whose continued existence was 
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sustained by divine intellection (nests) and will (boulesis), it seemed 
natural to measure the value and authenticity of all human knowledge by 
tracing it back to its source. 

For Jamblichus the sense of sight became a pre-eminent means 
by which to acquire knowledge and divine union.” Every aspect of 
sensation has its intelligible association. Sensible knowledge, then, is the 
starting point of a more retined and potent intelligence. It no longer is a 
mere imaginative reflection of reason. 


D. Perception and Salvation 


The full consequences of this reformulation have not always Deen 
appreciated.® Certainly the epistemologies of Plato and even Plotinus 
have been left fer behind. But in their place stands a theory of knowledge 
that fit the reasons, fears, anc ambitions of later Roman men and women. 

As 2 rule, active, immaterial properties are associated with 
uaterial things. Morcover such relationships are lkmowahle, at least 
initially, through sense perception. If communication is desired with the 
source of these properties then prayers, formulas, and epithetai bring the 
supernatural being defore the invovator. Mo-cover language and its 
symbols (symbola) and tokens (synthemaia) represent the supernatural 
powers invoked.” 

Iamblichus, therefore, cistinguishes three «inds of ritual prayer: 
the one that brings together (synagagon): the one that ties together 
(syndetikon), and the union (henosis). Hieratic utlerances function as a 
sath to knowledge. This idea that discvurse depends on the capacity for 
analogy exemplifies the kind of metaphoric theory of language held by 
the ph:losopher. 

Discourse accommoda‘es purpose. Thus the uttering of the 
nares of the gods, the invocation of ritual prayers and the use of divine 
symbols make the ascent of the soul possible. For such discourse results 
in the appearance of a deemon or god which leads, hopefully, to 
communion if not union with the divine. 

This accommodation of language and purpose 1s a darling of 
Iemblichus. He found in this analogy the kind of metaphoric thinking 
knowledge requires in order to achieve the escent of the soul. What is 
required are: ; 


..whierartic supplications..(and a) ritual which involves...admisable 
signs (for) the ineffable expresses itself in unutterable symbols... 
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These symbols and signs placed in the hollow statues of the gods 
animate them at the right moment and bring an apparition of the deity 
before its supplicants.” An intangible and incorporeal spirit appears and 
sutounds, as if in a circle, thase present. Initially it is not perceived or 
registered as it enters. Then it swishes and this nvise (rvizus), the sound 
of a whistling arrow, is symbolically interpreted as the divine spirit 
approaching the human soul.’! This pncumatie noise has its corollary. It 
is also the sound made by the stars in their celestial revolutions.” 

Clearly, hieratic discourse represents the supernatural powers to 
be invoked; the statue establishes a firm and direct link between the god 
and his followers.” These pneumatic statues were channels through 
which humans could tap divine power thereby achieving salvation. If not 
that at least through such paredroi theoi ancient Mediterranean men and 
women attained protection of self, house, city, or country.” Although the 
statue of a god is a material object, Iamblichus reminds us, matter (hyle) 
is also offered hy the gods for it is congenial (symphyes) to them. Pure 
and divine its is their receptacle for their manifestations on earth.” 

Thus a new ingredient enters an ancient equation. Divine 
sympathy pullulating throughout the universe not only manifests itselt 
universally but also particularly in ma‘ter. Although Plotinus accepted 
this notion, in theory, he saw any manipulation (goetein) of cosmic 
sympathy: “the sum of love and hatred in the universe”.”° Moreover such 
manipulation of natural sympathy diver:s the soul from intelligible to 
sensible activities. Since these are intrinsically deceptive and -ncapable 
of elevating the soul to a knowledge of intelligible reality, Plotinus 
rejects the Proposition that manipulation of natural sympathy leads the 
soul to the divine. Contemplation (theoria) is sufficient to free :he soul 
and catapult her to the gods.” Porphyry also noted these facts and was 
neue they led to the use and abuse of the gods.” Jamblichus, however 
ae eo Theurgy replaces and supercedes all philosophy 
pee ecions to magic and theurgy had to do with their 
peinGhle and ae Hee Beliefs about the interaction between the 
PEE were ae © worlds, scnsible and intelligivle knowledge, 
Ae jane 5s an @ starting points. [t was the ambition of magic and 
ee eicly a a under a cloud. Both were suspect, as being 
Peer inte «itis ras ous. The theurgist was attempting to SeIse and 

€ intellect alonc could know. Morcaver, the tneurgist 
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aimed at power over the soul and nature of a kind reserved for the 
intellect and the gods. 

Moreover the natural world pictured by Iamblicaus, of symbols 
(symbola) and conventions (synthemaia) which link every physical thing 
‘here’ with intelliginle principles ‘there’, was impossible.” Scattered 
throughout the material universe by the gods they were known to 
theurgisis who used them achieve cnion with the gods.®! 

Yet, as Plotinus and Porphyry proposed, this axiom could not be 
easily reconciled with Platonic teachings on knowledge and being. The 
theurgists of late antiquity were hard pressed 2o match their sympathetic 
view of nature and the fallen soul with ea-ler Platonic formulations. 

The compromise eventually achieved by Iamblichus depended 
on making the doctrine of knowledge a matler fur initiation rather than 
reason. Plato had not really proved that sense-perception could not attain 
epistemic veracity.*? Rather he had cemonstrated that intellect proved to 
be a more credible instrument of knowledge.” If this were so, reason 
alone cauld not establish either. Thus, the veracity of sense-knowledge 
was not one to be argued out rationally but had to be decided by viher 
means—and these Neoplatonists were fortunate, in having the question 
sciticd for them in the Chaldacan Oracles, collections of logia in Greek 
hexameter. Known to the third century Platonists Porphyry and 
Iamblichus,® they became 30 influential that Proclus saw ther source in 


Plato and Plotinus.* 
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if 
Proclus 


A. Aesthetic Pattern 


The compromise eventually established by Iamblichus and Proclus was 
achieved only at a price. Questions about theurgy opened its assumptions 
to scientific and philosophical discussion. The full consequences of this 
fact have long been recognized but misunderstood.*’ To characterize 
Proclus as exhibiting an incurable weakness for the occult and his 
Platonism as an example of a decline in the Greck rationalist tradition 
would be to take too one-sided, if not anachronistic view of their 
thought °° 

Theurgic Neoplatonism is not so much evidence of a decline into 
the irrational, the triumph of superstition over reason, reflecting the 
gencral malaisc of later Roman society, * as it was an attempt Ly some to 
expand Platonic theory beyond the frontiers of Plotirianism.” 

It was in Hellenic Neoplatonism that the hold of theurgic 
tradition on men and women’s minds proved most tenactous and long 
lasting.”' In their minds supematural power is inherent in *he world of -he 
phenomena that surrounds us. Divine power can be aclivaled and theurgy 
1s the theory and practice of divine activation.” Consequently, a vision of 
reality emerged, fueled hy the fall of the soul, her purification, and her 
ascent that reconciled Platonism and the theurgic mysteries. 
be ey and Tamblichus had taken crucial steps towards 

einmizing theurgic Platonism. In Iamblichus’ eyes theurgy was a 
divine Phenomenon to which there was no higher counterpart. Proclus 
ea nai were the first sustained systematic attempt to 
BSeS ted See Thus by the early fourth century 
inane een led its interaction with theurgy. From the second 

uth through the late fifth century philosophical debate had 


replaced the Plotinian view of reality wi 
a ith a P; rm 
Survive another millenium. % oe tea 


B. Hieratic Art and Allegorical Physics 


ane ee few of Proclus’ chief steps were catirely new. What 
inguished Proclus was the cumulative weight of his whole system. He 
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drew together into a uniiiec whole theories that had previously 
developed almost randomly. His strength was that he patiently settled 
down to work out the actual incerrelationship demanded by such 
metaphysical and theurgical premises. Aftcr painstaking research he 
voucluded that theurgy: 


....is a power higher than all haman wisdom, embracing the blessings of 
divination, the purifying powers of initiation, and in a word, all the 
operations of divine possession 


How and why he reached this conclusion must be examined. 
Both questions involve issues central tu aesthetics. They are mediated 
through Proclus’ physics, epistemology, and psychology. 

Convinced that the hiera‘ic art leads to the union of the human 
soul with the One, Proclus understued theurgy as a process of deification 
which completes, and does not render nugatory, contemplation.” Indeed 
as the srown of contemplation, theurgy is a supremely noctic act, 
encompassing all the contemplative and aclive attributes of worship. 

The hieratic art is possible to know and to practice because 
divine power pullulates through the universe and is inherent in the 
natural phenomena that surrounds humanity. This vision allowed 
philosophical issues a more significant place in theurgic Platonism than 
-s generally recognized.* Proclus attempted lo place the practice of 
theurgy on a theoretical plane by hard-wiring it into the first principles of 
natural philosophy. 

He made the familiar interaction between the noetic and physical 
worlds the basis for a complete system of correspondences whose 
interconnections were understood as channels for divine power. Taking 
over from the ancient Ptolemaic astronomers the theory of the heavens 
comprised 0° some sixty concentric translucen* spheres, the earth being 
at the center end the sphere of fixed scars enclosing the whole system, 
Proclus allegorized this picture to symbolize the degrees of reality and 
rerfection between matter and the ineffable One. 

The poetic value of astral religion was reinforced by his 
Neoplatonic interpretation of  Aristotle’s ‘quintessence’—the 
imperishable substance of the hcavcns—exempt from the change and 
decay afflicting terrestrial things. With Proclus an astronomical nest of 
crystalline spheres became the accepted symbol for the scale of cosmic 
perfection. ‘Lhings on carth were lowest, both in location and worth. The 
passage upward through the spheres of the moon, sun, successive planets 
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to the outermost heavens, and then through the crystalline darrier to the 
hypercosmic gods, represented a soul's joumey from corruption tc 
perfection. : 

The natural world was an organism whose continued existence 
Was sustaincd by a divine noetic act, thns it seemed essential to describe 
and measure the channels of divine power by tracing therm back to their 
supreme source. This became the point of a great deal of metaphysical 
dehate which was a stimulus to novel devclopments in Neopiatonic 
epistemology, psychology, and physics. 

Scen against this background the intellectual preoccupations of 
Proclus are understandable. Neoplatonic epistemology and psychology 
were reinterpreted in a similar allegorical way. For his central question 
concemed the relationsaip between the divine and human intellects and 
the union of the human soul with the Onc. 


C. Perception, Imagination, and Theurgy 


Proclus, for example, came to recognize sight as the pre-eminent means 
by which we acquire knowledge of the supernatural powcr immanent :n 
the world. He identitied light as the spiritue! bond linking the humen 
intellect to its divine origin. Consequently he valued sense perception as 
the mental faculty responsible for receiving, integrating, and interpreting 
the photogenic images and forms presented to the intellect. 

To Psellus we owe a number of valuable notes and comments 
from Proclus on this branch of aesthetics. He studied the conditions 
under which invocations (Aleseis) take place and the locations where they 
were performed. He noted that hefore and during rituals the participants 
ayoid any activity which interferes with the arzival of the gods. Taey also 
maintain absolute quict. 

; _ Again end again he was drawn to the phenomenon of divine 
light, its shapes and symhols (schemata tauta kai theia synthemata). 
Sea appear lo be lifeless objects, olhers living beings. Some are 
eon ee logika), are not (empsycha alogika). 
Bean les ight when inspired by a god or daemon ard 
eee Te bse a beings self-manifest : (autophaneia) in 
Dee epee fiat ath Suapes: and forms perceptible to the senses. 
ough divine beings are incorporeal: 
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_..bodies were attached for your (sic. gods) sake to the sclf-revealed 
manifestations, as you are grafted upon a corporeal nature.” 


They may appear m symbols (symbola) essociated with the 
divine being. For example, Hecate’s symbol is the Iynx. She often 
manifests herself in « top (syrophalos). Clearly, the art object is linked 
per analogiam to the goddess. Once manifest in her plastic image she has 
made that journey from her abode at the acme of the celestial sphere to a 
locus in the terrestrial sphere. 

Proclus reports this is represented symbolically. A disc of the 
moon was located on the statue’s back. Proclus tells us this symbol 
represents the power the goddess wields over the intra-mundane regions. 
For this heavenly sphere, called nature, is the abode of Hecate. For she is 
the ruler of the visible world and resides at its acme as the self 
manifesting image of nature. 

Proclus even clinically examined those who saw such light. They 
receive the Givine spirit and are possessed by it (Aatochoi ginontai, 
theoleptoi kalountai). The philosopher noted that this experience was 
always spontaneous (aoristios) even though with some it was continuous 
and with others intermitzent. Some mediums are unconsciously ecstatic, 
others are consciously possessed. Spiritual light was thought to confer a 
special radiance on its possessor, which in tum could be transmitted to 
others. 

This is what Proclus means when he ‘says that there is a 
contempiative prelude to theurgy. Before one can practice theurgy one 
must understand its physical environment; its psychological and 
epistemological contexts. Morcover, these studies were no siumbling 
block between the Platonist and salvation. Indeed, they were a necessary 
propadeulic. Philusophy had much more to do than fetch and carry for 
the wisdom of the Chaldacan oracles. Theurgy, therefore, was a scientific 
art based on observation where the theurgist applied sensible knowledge 
towards a particular goal—the activation of divine power in the universe. 

For Proclus theurgy has two foci: it is an activity, an operation, a 
technique dealing with the gods based on observable principles; it is also 
the worship of the gods. Consequently, it is a priestly art (hieratike 
techne).”* 

It purpose is to evoke a gad (theagogia) by evoking its light 
(photagogia). This evocation of light illuminates the vehicle of the soul 
(ochema). The result is divine apparitions (phanasiai) move the soul’s 
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active imagining perception (hen en hemin phantastike dynamis) and the 
shiny vehicles of the gods are seen.” 


D. The Descended Soul, The Vehicle of the Soul, and Divine 
Causality 


To appreciate the weigat thar theurgy had upon the perceptions and 
imaginations of later Roman men and women requires us to return to a 
psychological problematic—the fall of the soul. By Proclus’ time the fall 
of the soul had become accepted as a symbol for the individval’s 
plight. Her reascent, her journey fror corruption to perfection was, for 
Proclus, a matter of aesthetics. 

Proclus, like Porpayry and Iamblichus, maintained the theory of 
the descended soul. The process of descent is familiar. Proclus sees the 
soul’s movement from the hypercosmic realin to generatior. as occurring 
in stages. First the soul is above fatc and then upon embodiment becomes 
subservient to it. There are a series of stages between freedom and 
slavery '*' There is the first hypostasis, the distribution, the sowing, the 
assignment of allotments, and then the descert.'” 

The first hypostasis refers to the soul’s hypercosinic life wren it 
is scparatcd from the cosmos and her vehicle.'® The distribution is the 
allotting of souls under divine circulations, or the hypercosmic gods."* 
The sowing represents the establishment of the soul and ker vehicle into 
the circulation of the soul’s cosmic or visible god.'® This represents her 
placement in the heavenly lexis from which the soul either rises to the 
noetic or descends to the sensible realm.' Descent entails the soul’s 
placement of the soul into the four different classes of living things: tae 
heavenly, the winged, the watery, and the terrestrial. °” . 

e The soul’s initial genesis, or sowing, represerts her descent from 
ae oe i aS gece elt 8 Allotted toa visible god the soul tekes 
ae ey Sen pr ates Has chooses a life."” This is what 
ee UD 4 owever, the soul can choosc to life 
this life cghtly or wrongly. 
nectar peeves eae se this sowing to ecur ander the young 
Bree ce amet os ul under the aegis of the earta, the noon, and other 
Le aes Onsequently, this sowing involves the soul toge-her 
wilh its vehicle. Together they ir i 
U ( y are arranged under the circulations of the 
celestial gods. This effects a two-fold connection between h :1 
and the gods. The soul’s power i Be ae cones 
Power 1s encompassed by the soul’s god ard the 
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goul’s vehicle is filled by the god’s vehicle. Thus the human soul and 
vehicle are filled by the god’s personal nature." Divine and human soul 
and vehicle are conjoined. Next Proclus states that the sowing occurs in 
each element (stoicheion) under the moon. This includes the four regions 
divided into the four elements. This explains the difference between 
different human souls. They are coupled to distinct comic deities.'"* Then 
the souls heer their fated laws.'"* 

At this point the human soul is separate from the divine. 
Nonetheless, the demiurge: 


.. himself generates the vehicle of the soul and every life in it, to 
which the young god’s weave the mortal form of life.'” 


Thus, the conditions for the possibility of reascent to the noetic exist for 
the embodied soul and her vehicle. The rational soul and vehicle are 
immortal and can attain union with their creator. This will be discussed 
momentarily. 

The reasons for the soul’s descent again are familiar. For Proclus 
there is no part of the soul that docs not descend. Descent is necessary 
but the soul may assent and descend or resist and be forced to descend. 
Assentive souls make a pure descent; dissident souls an impure descent. 
Pure souls are impassionate, sinless, and benefit the terrestrial realm; 
impure souls are passionate, sinful, and wreck havoc in the earthly 
world."'S 

Unlike the impure soul, the pure soul maintains a connection to 
the noetic realm while embodied. Purified of all stams and sin this soul 
serve a religious-theuzgic purpose. This soul is the one which invokes the 
gods and makes it possi2le for purified souls to encounter the holy and 
begin an ascent through the heavenly spheres to their leader gods and 
eventually their maker—the kypercosmic demiurge."! 

Tor Proclus a strict metaphysical hierarchy exists in which the 
noetic gods and the good beyond them are accessible to humans only 
through the intervention of heres, daemons, and the visible gods.'* 
Nonetheless, from purified human souls to the visible gods and beyond 
to the kypercosmic deities end the demiurge there js one continuity, one 


chain of being that links embodied souls with their source. ' 
This means each human soul is allotted a leader god to which it 


is connected by a series of higher ertities—pure souls, herocs, and 
daemons." The soul’s salvation depends on these intermediery entities 
which can be reached only through theurgy. 
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From the doctrine of the soul’s increasing material:ty in descent, 
the vehicle of the soul (ochema) obtains its theurgic function.'° Once the 
vehicle of the soul is purified the soul to be able to imagine those 
symbols and rites presented to her by the gods. This occurs when an 
individual is initiated into the divine mysteries of theurgy. 

Although the immortal vehicle is tied up with the irrational soul 
it is capable of an existence apart from it.'"' The vehicle’s ultimate goal 
is to be reunited with che ethereal vehicle of the visible god, the soul’s 
leader god. There the vehicle and the irrational soul remaia, purificd, and 
perhaps, the rational soul escends even higher to the noetic realm. 

Once initiated and consecrated the vehicle of the soul can be 
filled with divine images. They prevent any material images or sense- 
impressions from occurring within the vehicle, thereby blocking out any 
irrational activities. The rationel soul can now operate on the noetic 
level. 


Whenever the partial (i.2., human) soul artsches itself to the whole {1.e., 
the divine soul), its vehicle also follows the vehicle of the divine soul, 
and just as the soul imitates the intellection of the divine soul, so also 
its body unitales the movement of the divine body. 2? 


Indeed the vehicle is purified and elevated by the divinc light 
from the soul’s leader god. Thus its function is to be iJluminated. This 
occurs through initiation. 


E. Aesthetic Symbols and the Arts 


Proclus, therefore, set out three degrees of initiation: initiation (telete); 

consecration (myesis); and vision (epopteia).'” Telestic and consecratic 

uutiation constitute the purifying stages for the vehicle 

as Gon ee pee Prochs was initiated into the Mysteries of 
y Asclepigencia, the daughter of the theurgist and 


thaumaturge P . ; 
Sites ie - lutarchus, son of Nestorius.'* Having studied his teacher 


....the many works of Po: i 
: rphyry and Jamblichus and the writings of the 
Chaldaeans which belong to the came order of ideas end thus, 


nourished by divine oracle 3 2 
mere calves © oracles, he rose to the highest level of the... 
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nv 


For the philosopher the ‘ast initiation, vision, is a liberation of 
the soul effected by the gods that brings things together. It is to this 
image we turn. What does this vision (eponieia) bring with it? This 
questior. brings us back to the symbolics of this essay. We retum to the 
immortal symbol of Hecate’s thighs: 


About the cavity of the right hip poured forth an abundance of 
p.enteous liquid o7 the first generated soul, who entirely ensouls the 
light, the fire, the zether, and the worlds. In Hecate's left hip exists the 
source of virtuc, which rernains wholly within and does not give away 


its virginity.'?° 


Since che goddess ensouls the sublunary world her hips 
symbolize the cosmic ordcrs dominated by her. The right flank 
represents the potency oF this cosmic soul. She is a power who ensouls 
the totality of the physical cosmos—its e.ements of light, fire, aether, and 
worlds. These correlate to dion, the Father begotten light; Pyr, the 
Empyrian realm, Aether, the region of the fixed stars, and Kosmoi, the 
zone of the planets and the terrestrial world. 

The orifice on Hecate’s let hip does not discharge any water for 
its symbolizes the source of virtue. The goddess 1s unwilling to impenl 
its purity by contact with the sublunary world. Accordingly her remains 
withir Hecate and is accessi2le to those souls capable of rising to the 
intramundane realm where the goddess resides. 

To acquire these powers and the virginal virtue associated with 
them the soul must approach her left thigh. Although Hecate is unwilling 
to reveal them on a terrestrial level, she will willingly reveal her charms 
to those souls who ascend to the aethereal realm. This, however, requires 
an ascent of the soul to the moon, to Hecate. 

For Proclus, ert functions as an instrument of the divine intell 
It triggers and actuates the rational soul and her vehicle. Indeed, when 
Hecate sclf-manifests in her statue in an apparition perceptible to the 
imagination human and divine sovls and vehicles move in consort 
together. When the human elements grasp the activity of the divine 
elements they tum outward to receive the deity and discover their eternal 
link with the divine. Aisthesis is an antilepsis, a corning to consciousness 

of a higher self, and a divine source. For Proclus this is only possible 
through aesthetics and the symbolics of the hierat:¢ art. 


lect. 


_ of an intellectual beauty whi 
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I 
Rationality, Ritual, and Culture 


A. Acsthetic Pattern as Culture Pattern 


For ancient Mcditerranean men an¢ women the pilgrimage of the soul to 
intellect and to deity is cast in terms of divine giving." Later Roman 
tien and women treasured the arts and aesthetic perception. The arts 
transmuted psychological and ontological distance into the deep joy of 
proximity to self and to the gods. Aesthetics contributed lu a network of 
interpersonal acts that carried the full over-cones of the later Roman 
cultural taits of love, power, sympathy, patronage and salvation.'* 
ieee eprion and the arts functioned as one of the cements of their social 
worid. 


B. Later Platonic Symbols and Roman Culture 


The remains of this aesthetic pattern pullulate through the writings of 
later Platonism. Its instantiation lay in the Truemmerfeld of temple sites 
and statuary that ring the Mediterranean basin. To the ancient eye taese 
surfaces and solids reveal images of ar ideal world of symmetry, 
harmony, and beauty for an intelligible beauty could te grasped through 
the pa mousapertures of its temples and the formal qualities of its statues. 
ae and statuary present images of ideal being vivitied. 
VES ee marble symbolize needs satisfied and long distances 
ire nets theory formation tell us about an ancient 
ies on Re 3 e gre question to ask, let alone answer. Plotinus 
ee icc the aS manifested itself to the Roman in buildings 
> ie a “eee that the beautiful shimmered in the statues formed 
ye EE amnined ‘ ee by locelizing intelligible beauty in art these 
Peete incocicnity ened of the divine in the visible, fed on the 
Been then hee creby tempered their fears of distance from 
caw pec ahem like the cosmic demiirge <ashions a world. 

€S onc awaie of the attainability in the visible world 
ose abode is the intelligible world. Distance 


is ovcrcome. i 2 
- the beautiful 1s proximete in temple and statue. The visible 
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fact of the beautiful points <o the instantiation of the eternal in the 
vermporal, the formal in the material. 
Hic iocus est—is the refrain that runs through these monuments 
of a lost age. The intelligible is accessible aesthetically. Through art the 
lower selZ commumes with the forms, gains union with the higher self, 
and eventually with the beautiful. For in temples and statuary beauty 
dwells. Temples are theomorphic sanctuaries; statuary theomorphic 
beings. Loci for gods and goddesses they become a focus for the image- 
making faculty of the soul, even perhaps, places where one’s daemon 
appears. 
Clearly temples are places where souls meet daemons and gods. 
Porpayry tells how Arelius visited tempies at the New Moon and the 
Feasts of the Gods kappily offering sacrifices (philothutes)." He asked 
Plotiaus to come along. The master answered: “They ought to come to 
me not I to them”. His refusal to accompany Amelius probably means he 
did not expect :o finé any of the higher gods waiting for him in their 
temples, orly lower gods or daernons. Thus, he refused to go. This ducs 

- not mean, however, that Plotinus thought temples devoid of higher 
beings. 

Porphyry reports that Plotinus encountered a god at an Jsis 
temple in Rome.'*” The spirit was summoned (klefheis) to appear (eis 
autophian). The deity visually appears and the philosopher assesses 1 
through his faculty of sense perception (aisthesis). Statues also are 
vehicles for the manifestation of the image of the form of beauty.'! 
Plotinus claims that the perception of the form of beauty instantiated in 
the statue leads the mind to an understanding of intelligible beauty and, 
perhaps, to the beautiful (he kallone).'* Since the beautiful is divine, 
statuary clearly ave concrete manifestations (algamata) of divine beauty 
itself.” 

Thus Plotinus assumes te physical orcsconce of the divine and 
the beautiful :n architecture and statuary. Their beauty and symmetry 
guarantee the presence of divinity and beauty in their midst. Most 
significantly, however, he maintains en aesthetic theory that makes their 
presence ir. art meaningful. The philosopher was, aller all, a mind that 
grasped these divine and formal images; a soul aware of its undescended 
self; a figure who knew the intelligible world of the forms; and even 
succecded in rising to the highest god four times.'** 

By the fourth century the strictly noetic wey of access to the 
intelligiole world, tied to the presence of the ideal world in the act of 
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intellection, had come to be irreversibly modified in Platonism.'® Indeed 
an aesthetic way opened up, legitimized by an axiological shift n the 
value of perception and imagination, and heralded by the Neoplatonic 
view of the instantiation of the divine forms in stanes and icons, temples 
and churches. 

The great building projects of Constantine and the rededication 


of temples by Julian reflect this new awareness." A sense of divine 
grace lies al the root of thc building, making, and translation of art 
objects by the Roman upper class.’ 

As members of an inherited el:te Neoplatonists were in a strong 
position to encourage the translation of the arts, to appropriate and give 
the stamp of legitimacy to these channels of the holy. For their theories 
of knowledge, the soul, and reality rendered intelligible the constant 
presence of the divine in nature and within art. 

In the demi-monde of Hellenic Neoplatonism the dark mood cast 
over the soul due to her fall and separation from the intelligible world 
was ameliorated aesthetically."* For art served as a visible gesture of 
divine access to the unconscious and descended soul. Aesthetic 
knowledge end theurgic practice represented a replication of 
interpersonal relations between humanity and divinity thougat lost 
because of the tragic nature and destiny ot the soul.” 

‘Lhe ceremony that surrounds the arts in later Platonism, thus, 
guarantees good happenings in a world cluttered sy bad ones. Theurgic 
utes” represent a carefully articulated model of the new aesthetic 
relationship hetween humanity and divinity. Art symbolized for the 
Neoplatonist contact with ancient gods and goddesses, aesthetic 
ise and theurgic action solidarity with their own empire-wide 
ee BY, the fifth century the philosopher and theurgist are 
SS alae oo of divine wisdom and the doer of the 
See (rants) Be i ae a supematural extension of divine 
tenacious bond of Bec, oo te Leas Thriving on the 
pe etic friendship (philia) their knowledge and 

Aty offered a mantel of divine patronage (prostateia) and the 
possibility of divine salvation (sotereia} NieB sired aca 
Indeed, the philosophers Sotereia) to all who fell within their orbit. 

3 use and transfer ot divine power to their cients 


tendered accessible the i i ip wi 
s propuetary relat 
lost because of the tall of the soul. alerts se 
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C. The Philosopher as Cultural Symbol 


Mortals are not immediately joined to the gods but require greater kinds 
of intermediaries ranging from the cosmic gods and their angels to 
heroes end sages. Philostratus, Darnascius, Marinus, Eunapius, Sozomcn, 
and Zosimus present the lives of wise men and women who effectively 
brokered this patron-client relationship. 

Asclepiodorus and Heraiscus spent long periods of their hives in 
temples, Damascius resided in a cave under a zemple devoted to Cybele 
near Hierapolis.'? Fach communec with the gods and goddesses who 
appeared at such places. Venturing forth they became privileged agents 
and adriinistrators of diviac power, love, patronage, and salvation ta a 
wider Roman world. 

Hypatie of Alexandria and Sosipatra of Pergamon were higher 
souls proteced and guided oy blessed daernons and heroes.'*’ Not only 
philosophers of high repute—Hypatia was the teacher of Synesius and 
the author of a famous treatise on numbers and Sosipatra was the 
instructor of countless students and wrote commentaries on the dialogues 
of Plato—they were practicing theurgists. Using a statue Hypatia 
telestically cured a man who fell in love with her while Sosipetra victim 
of a love-spell cast on her by Philometer had it reversed by Maximus, the 
pupil of Aedesius and teacher of the Emperor Julian. "4 Other women like 
Asclepigenia and Anthusa of Cilicia joined men like Plutarch and 
Hermias to contact, fathom, and translate the divine presence and 
hallowing in statues to aristocratic clients in city, town, and country 
throughout the Empire.’ The inverted magnitudes of temples and 
statues resided n their souls. Consequently they were able to bring to 
seance and seminar the:r condensed solidarity with the divine world. 

This map of divine love and power correlates with another 
symbolized by divine patronage and salvation. Both coalesce around 
Neopla‘onic aesthetic patterns and later Roman cultural pattems. It is 
easy to be misled by the heritable -raits of later Platonic aesthetics and 
Roman culture.'” 

So often presented as expressions of those who somnambulated 
in a utopian world many have lost vicw that this coalescence of aesthetic 
pattern and culture pattern fanctioned to enlist and register the 
participation of listeners (akroates) in the manifestation (aurophania) of 
the gods in the physica! world.'’ 
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Since matter is not evil it docs not prevent communication with 
the gods. The statue of a god is a material object and matter (hyie) is 
offered (didomai) by the gods. Thus, it is congenial (symphyes) to 
them.'® Thus to make and consecrate statues to the gods is the aesthetic 
way of communing with the divine: 


Create a statue, purified in the manner I shall teach you. Mzke the bocy 
of mountain me (pegenon agrion)'? and adom it with little animals, 
with domestic lizards, and whe you have crushed a mixture of myrrh, 
yum (sturaz), and frankincense, blend it with these creatures, go out to 
the open air under a waxing moon and perform the rite by saying the 


prayer... 150 


Porphyry says: 


You consecrate 2 statue of Hecate in the following way: Produce a 
certain kind of fillet; grind lizards together with fagrant essences and 
bum all that; say a certain prayer in the open air under 2 wexing moon; 
do all this to consecrate the statue uf Hecate. The she will appear to you 
in your sleep.! 


Buildings and stetues. herbs and stones, incantations end 
formulas, gestures and dancing were included in the categories of 
symbols (symbola) and tokens (synthemata) that established contact 
between a humen being and a god. Tools like the bull-roarer (rombos- 
stromphalos y*. Marinus reports that Proclus used the rhombos wheel to 
communicate with the gods.'* Syllabic utterances (voces mysticae) were 
also employed to render the gods visible.'* j 

A divine light (autophia) oftea appeared with the manifestation 
fae) of the deity. Sometimes the mediator, the phi-osopher- 

mace would radiate divine light.!? While lecturing Proclus would 
eee =e ae He communicated with luminous apparitions of 
Behe cncars goddess heiself.'* Not only gods appear; a pavousia 
Gs are b preceded. by a whole choir of daemons, angels, and 
sale ae ie kind, and give beneficence to the person who 
ee © those whom the theurgist initiates into ‘heir 
cn = eae and tokens the god would recognize the 
meal erin ae © Practitioner, and the theurgist the god as a reel 
throughout the universe through the kindness of the 
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gods they work without our knowledge’? but they are known to the 
higher soul. Known to them they were used to achieve union with the 
gods.'® Spoken or unspeakable, concealed within the statues of the gods, 
they assure ihe presence and intervention of the gods known only to the 


telestai.'*! 

A sacred fire that shines without shape speaks to the theurgist:'© 
For your sake, bodies have been actached to our autophanies (autoptois; 
phasmasin). a 


The theurgist becomes a medium (docheus) for the presence of 
the divine in the world." Eunapius reports that Maximus assembled a 
large number of friends in the temple of Hecate and bummed a grain of 
incense, reciting to himself the text of a hymn. The goddesses smiled, 
then laughed, end finally the torches she held burst into flames, into a 
bleze of light.'° Wise men and women, therefore, brought a divine 
presence into the wor'd ard the civine power embraced their human 
community, reintegrating each human soul with her civine source. 

Buildings, statues, natural objects, and language became the 
visible compar:ions that crowded around the men and women of late 
antiquity, Pullulating with divine expressions of access and friendship 
they explain the ancient map of relations between deity and humanily in 
the age of the later Caesars. Neoplatonists were convinced that gods, 
goddesses, daemons, and angels revealed their natures and names 
through those special men and women whose primordial sowing linked 
them eternally with the divine. Aesthetic perception and the arts enabled 
the imegination to project « structure of a clearly defined reality onto 4 
known social world and to define personal relationships. 


D. Aesthetic Symbol as Cultural Symbol 


Art, in late antiquity therefore, did more than decorate a landscape with 
imposing temples and sublime statues. It was an expression of picty 
exquisitely adapted to enable ancient Mediterranean men and women to 
articulate and render intelligible urgent questions on the nature and 
destiny of the soul. Art revealed the continuity between the self and the 
divine, serving to establish a sense of the stability of the identity. It 
permits the soul to turn her beck on the towering disparity between the 
different orders of the universe and to seek reassurance in the tight web 
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of her imagination, in the stability of the well-known human 


relationships of patron and client. 
Against this immemorial backdrop, later Romans turned to 


discover their divine, unconscious selves. Objects of art provided the 
soul with recognizable torms of civine beings whose sclf-preseutations 
were rendered aesthetically intelligible through theurgy. 

WNeoplatonic aesthetics makes clear the metaphysical structure of 
patronage and the solidarities that bound together the aristacratic classes 
of the Roman Empire, in these last pagan centuries. Aesthetic theory 
established the presence of divine love and power in the world, their 
accessibility, and, therefore, consolidated the Platonic philosopher at the 
acme of a divinely sanctioned patrocinium. 

Thus, art, becomes part of 2 universe increasingly marked by 
implicit and explicit patronage. The divine has its network; holy men and 
women tapped into it by building patronage networks of their own. As a 
result the theurgist was placed at the forefront of later Roman society as 
the fulcrum of a wide-ranyiny suvial paocinium. As patrons divine men 
and women emerged to resolve the gulf between self and deity through 
an aesthetic therapy of proximity. The theurgist emerges as the leader of 
a patrona communis who sees the cifferent levels of the self and the 
manifold levels between the self and god and resolves them. The 
aesthetic pilgrimage of the soul to intellect and beyond overcomes 
distance and alienation. Integral to this Odyssey of the soul is the 
detachment of the arts from a mimetic context and its attachment to a 
hypostatic context. Through art the divine communes with the human. 
Rie Rome: a locus of a network of “interpersonal acts” 
ae eee occa that carties with it the full overtones of later 
inet ae ee eeporebicel and reality theorics as well as 
eslidainn igs of generosity, inter-dependence, and 
eee An concession, Platonic aesthetics at last comes to 
insisted, the absolute orld of the latcr Roman Empire. As Plotinus 
pea Giseit in Saeed characteristic of the intelligible world 
eee and . sensible world. The world of ideas is self- 
Pe acliberatel 2 7 exam: It is accessible because tae natural world 

Y lashioned so that our minds can move freely and 


confidently within i i acs 
Bee: i It to capture the divine essence that creates and 
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Everything in the natural world may be in flux, while certainty 
belongs to the intelligible world. Nonetheless, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Iamblichus, and Proclus postulate a fixed framework within nature as a 
necessary mark of its rationality. The arts provide access into a clearly 
defined structure of reality within which everything and everyone lias a 
lucidly defined relationship. 

Eerlicr Platonic assumptions, that only a fixed order of being 
could be incelligible, are proved groundless. The divine order is 
aesthetically intelligible. In Neoplatonic terms, we understand the world 
not less, but more completely through nature and the arts. We also 
understand ‘nterpersonal relationships in a new way. Later Romans drew 
intellectual strength from -hese facts. 

For these ancicnt Mediterranean men and women Hecate 


beckons: 


Bats 2re now beginning their short strutting flights against the sky. In 
(ue cast tic color is washing out the world, leaving room for the great 
copper-colored moon which will soon rise over Epirus. It 1s the magic 
hour between two uarealized states of being—the day-world expiring in 
its last hot tones of amber and lemon, and the might- world gathering 
with its ink-blue shadows and silver moonlight. 


‘Watch for her,’ says the Count, ‘behind the mountains there.” The air 
tastes faintly of damp. ‘She will be rising in a few moments.’ 


‘I am thinking,’ says Zarian, ‘how nothing is ever solved finally. In 
evary age, from every angle, we are facing the same set of natural 
phenomena, moonlight, death, religion, laughter, fear. We make 
idolatrous attempts to enclose them in a conceptual frame. And all the 
time they change under our very noses.” 


‘To admit that,’ says the Count oracularly, is to admit happiness—or 
peace of mind, if you like. Never to imagine that any of these 
generalizations we make about guds or men is valid, but to cherish 
them because they carry in them the fallibility of our own minds.’ 


Conclusion 


Plotinus, Porphyry, la:ublichus, Proclus: the list would probably have 
puzzled my grandfather and his generation. It makes sense now; it 
symbolizes changes in our historical perspective. We can face, more or 
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less from the same angle, thought communitics which sccm far apart; and 
we can find something in common among them through the rationality 
tituals of the social organizations that produced such facts 

For the most part these men did not know one another. No 
obvious external link connects most of them with each other. Yet all of 
them gave new meanings to prophecy, divination, and magic in later 
and brought about profound changes in the societies to which 


and the 


Platonism, 


they belonged. 
We have been led to ask the philosophical ard cultural questions 


that will interpret the teachings of the later Platonists in order to make 
them more socially perceptible. We aave asked what conditioned the 
appearance of so many kindred understandings of prophecy, knowledge, 
reality, and thc soul within relatively wide chronological limits. We have 
inquired how indeed were prophecy, divination, and magic interpreted in 
so many different ways within relatively narrow cultural limits We have 
examined why there is a relation between the religious and philusyphucal 
ideas of late: Platunisi and the social siessages these thought 
communities conveyed. 

The very nature of the questions that have come to our minds 
indicates the essence of our new position towards these man and women. 
Instead of seeing each later Platonist as representatives of speci‘ic 
religions and schools, we now see all of them as participants in a general 
cultural system. They have explained themsclves to us directly by their 
own words. We have done our part by commenting on their words. 
Given the necessary knowledge of languages and exts, we may presume 
that at some future date we shall understand Porphyry and Proclus in the 
Same way as we comprchend Philo and Origen. 

: Until then firm conclusions about the relation between individual 
mee and social institutions can be drawn only when ail the evidence 
mis. oe’ meet Nonetheless, it is possible, even now, to 
neces aaa aoe observations about prophecy, divination, and 

and their relation to social facts. 


as vn aed established a connection between rationality 
titual. This linkage underscores the ontological, 


ne a psychological, ethical, and soteriological 
nificance of occult knowledge and practices. 
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B. Later Platonists utilize the pncumatic/noetic link between 
oracular and scientific knowledge to resolve a series of 
ontological and psychological problematic endemic to their 
degree of reality metaphysics and the fall of the soul. This is 
clear from the extensive use later Plalunisis wake of the 
technical terminology of ontology, epistemology, and 
psychology. This permits later Platonists to lift ritual out of the 
arcana mundi to which it was consigned. 


C. Later Platonic understandings of rationality and ritual 
suggest a relationship between individual minds and social 
institutions. This association resolves itself in four main points: 


» Later Platonic cognitive processes reflect later ancient social 
acrargements, This is largely clear in the relationship between later 
ancient metaphysical chcory and later Roman patronage and 
kinship systems. Knowledge reflects and hnilds sacial solidarity. 

«The proposition that philosophical facts are sucial facts suggests 
that knowledge is essentially social. Key activities of thinking such 
as the conferring of identity, the positmg of similarity 
relationships, and che class:fication of divine and natural kinds are 
shaped by tke cultural and institutional contexts in which they 
occur. 

« Later Platonic knowledge processes and practices underpin 
institutions. Thought communities sre social institutions. The fact- 
generating activity of later Platonism and later ancient cultural 
complexes get shaped together. To constitute a version of reality is 
at the same time to constitute a society. 

« The thesis that knowledge acquisition and sharing shows how 
institutions and knowledge get shaped togethe effectively limits 
those who arc committed to rational choice theory and ts 
assumption that individuzls ac: as autonomous rational calculators. 
Rational cheice theory canno: fully explain the relationships 
between metaphysical thinking and the social arrangements it 
reflects. The difficulty lies in rational choice theory's neglect of 
the prior problem of low knowledge systems come into being. 


To view leter Platonic rationality and ritual from these 


perspectives is to connec: them with their proper contextual worlds and 
to explain how ritual was legitimized rationally and socially. If this study 
has shed light on the relationship between knowledge and society and 
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Stimulates others to investigate these connections further, it will have 


more than fulfilled its purpose. 
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